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BY THE LATE SIDNEY LANIER. 





Farm is the wedded reign of Night and Day ; 
Each rules a half of earth with different sway, 
Exchanging kingdoms, East and West, alway. 


Like the round pearl that Egypt drank in 
wine, 

The sun half sinks i’ the brimming, rosy brine ; 

The wild Night drinks all up. How her eyes 
shine! 


Now the swift sail of straining life is furled, 
And through the stilluess of my soul is whirled 
The throbbing of the hearts of half the world, 


I hear the cries that follow Birth and Death ; 
I hear huge Pestilence draw his vaporous 
breath ; 
‘¢ Beware, prepare, or else ye die!” he saith. 


I hear a haggard student turn and sigh ; 
1 hear men begging Heaven to let them die ; 
And, drowning all, a wild-eyed woman’s cry. 


So Night takes toll of Wisdom as of Sin. 

The student’s and the drunkard’s cheek is 
thin ; 

But flesh is not the prize we strive to win. 


Now airy swarms of fluttering dreams descend 

On souls, like birds on trees, and have no end, 

O God! from vulture dreams my soul de- 
fend. 


Let fall on her a rose-leaf rain of dreams, 

All passiongte sweet, as are the loving beams 

Of starlight on the glimmering woods and 
streams, 


FORGETTING. 





BY MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY. 





We climb up the hill of the world ; 
The past slippeth under our feet. 

Our morning horizon is furled, 
Though we move in a circle complete. 


Far forward the curtain of time 
Lifts slow as the way stretches on. 
Ob! is it a curse or a crime 
That behind us the vision is gone? 


Yes ; ‘new every morning.” But see 

How I shrink from the strangeness away ! 
And ‘‘fresh every evening.” Ah me! 

If the peace of past evenings might stay ! 


I know every line that was there ; 
I know, but I never may hold! 
In spite of my striving and prayer 

It is but a tale that was told. 


All full is the pitiless space 
Of a Now, while I cry for my Then, 
Faded out, like a fair, precious face 
That I cannot make present again. 


Forgetting? I will not forget! 
I will turn in the way I Lave trod! 
Nay ; never was wayfarer yet 
Who could turn back the courses of God. 


Be quiet ; yes, restful in change ; 
In a circle of love you are bound, 
Still meting a differing range, 
Begeuse its great measure is round. 


As sure as in vanishing haze 

Your beautifnl distance is rolled, 
So surely in new-risen days 

You shall its restoring behold. 


Aithough the whole earth swell between, 
Though eyes may be blinded and wet, 


No vision is blotted, once seen ; 
For in getting again we forget! 
Up over the hight of the world 
The sun walks w:th glorious feet ; 
Full eastward the planet is whirled. 
And Life and the Day are complete ! 
LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
—_-_- —_ ——— 


THE BEST LAST. 


BY WAYLAND HOYT, D.D. 





Tue exclamation of the governor of the 
feast at the wedding in Cana is suggestive 
of a great principle. 

‘*Every man at the beginning doth set 
forth good wine, and when men have well 
drunk”—that is, when satiety has begun to 
come and the pleasurable and discerning 
sense has slackened—‘‘then that which is 
worse; but thou hast kept the good wine 
until now,” the governor said. 

And herein is disclosed a constant prin- 
ciple concerning the gifts of Christ. This 
glory streams from him—that what he gives 
does not pall and fail, does not perish with 
the using, does not grow from more to 
less, but grows from less to more. Ever- 
more Christ’s last is best. 

Just at this time there was a man living 
who had the whole world in his control. 
To him as to a greedy center were flowing 
constantly the fairest, choicest things the 
world could give. For him the most 
precious vintage. For him the rarest lux- 
uries of earth and sea and various climates. 

A little after this, that he might lay off 
all care, and meet no hinderance as he fed 
himself with all voluptuous pleasures, he 
withdrew to an island, soft with the tender- 
est sunshine and delicious with enchanting 
shade, and fascinating with smvoth verdure 
and swelling hill—the island of Caprae, set 
there like an emerald amid the sapphire 
waters of the Bay of Naples. He tried, 
perhaps, the hugest experiment ever tried 
as to the real and continued satisfaction of 
the world’s best wine. 

‘* Tristissimus ut constat hominum”—it is 
confessed the most gloomy of mankind, 
says Pliny of him. And from amidst his 
splendid experiments with the world’s 
wine, from his wealth inestimable, from 
his freedom from care, from his green 
bowers of pleasantness, from his palaces, 
the richest the world could build, from his 
utterly ungirded and Titanic self-indul- 
gence, the wretched Tiberius, the emperor 
of all the world, can only send out this 
wail to the Roman Senate: ‘* May all the 
gods and goddesses destroy me worse than | 
daily feel if I know, Conscript Fathers, 
what to write to you.” 

Ah! the world’s wine palls. 
adderin its cup. It stings with remorse. 
It blights with the shadow of coming and 
certain doom. 

See Paul, victor though defeated, tri- 
umphing under the very gleam of Nero's 
sword: ‘‘I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith, 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
of righteousness.” 

See John Wesley, with the rapturous 
smile upon his face, saying, with dying 
breath : ‘‘ The best of ell is, God is with us.” 

Hear the Christian Bishop Janes, settled 
firmly for a life long on the Rock of Ages 
sounding forth this as his dying testimony : 

“‘T am not disappointed.” 

‘And the twelve gates were twelve 
pearls; every several gate was of one pearl; 


There is an 





and the street of the city was pure gold, as 
it were transparent glass.” ‘‘And God shall 
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wipe away all tears from their eyes; and 
there shall be no more death, neither sor- 
row nor crying, neither shall there be any 
more pain, for the former things are passed 
away.” 

That city may be ours if we will have it 
89; if we will but give ourselves by faith 
to Christ. For us shall swing inward those 
gates of pearl; the gold, as it were trans- 
parent glass, shall be pavement for our 
feet; for us all tears shall be wiped away, 
and death be vanquished and sorrow be 
helpless to scale the jeweled walls protect- 
ing us, and pain shall never pierce us more. 
And then, how true it will be, what better 
language for our lips than this, ‘ Master, 
thou hast kept the good wine until now.” 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


ARNOLD AND EMERSON. 


BY ©. A. BARTOL, D.D. 








Mr. ARNOLD says that Emerson was not a 
philosopher. He has left no system. But 
the intuitive Novalis declares that when a 
man makes a system he ceases to be a phil- 
osopher. When Thorwaldsen was satisfied 
at last with one of his own works, he said: 
‘¢T shall never do anything more.” Renan 
asks: ‘Is it not better not to conclude?” 
Goethe was nota philosopher with a fin- 
ished scheme, and said he had enough 
of the philosophy of the schools to last him 
the rest of his life. Mr. Arnold’s is a per- 
feetly honest and well-meant, but arbitrary 
and narrow decree. Mr. Emerson was not 
a philosophical system-maker. He was 
philosopher enough to see how far philoso- 
phy could go. But philosopher and phil- 
osophy-maker he was! What is philosophy 
but love of wisdom?’ Was he not a lover 
of wisdom, and with surpassing faculty to 
kindle the love of it in otner breasts? That 
wisdom is a loving spirit, the Apocrypha 
beautifully says; and this spirit, transcend- 
ent in him, had wings of genius on which 
to fly. He isa halting, ignorant sort of 
philosopher, who fancies he has compassed 
the creation and embraced the ideas of God 
fully in his scheme. He must be wise who 
makes others so. Emerson’s parsimony of 
words hindere| his presuming to measure 
the sky or include the universe ina plan. 
When one asked him what is the chief 
merit of style, he answered: ‘Suppression, 
an expedient so cheap I wonder it is not 
more used.” We know scores of individu- 
als whose spirit is as good as his, but few 
who, like him, have furthered it with 
thought, put it into literature, made a vol- 
ume its vessel and chartered time for its 
freight. 

* One accent of the Holy Ghost, 
The heedless world hath never lost.” 
What or who taught him so but the Holy 
Ghost? For such office Hermann Grimm, 
no mean julge, puts him at the head, and 
the English scientist, Tyndall, esteems 
him as a regenerator. 

The expression of Emerson has a quality 
to endure. The written is as eloquent as 
the spoken passage in any of Shakespeare’s 
plays. How his characters dwindle on the 
stage! Emerson’s leavescan dispense with 
even his own musical voice. Philiips has 
left no adequate. record. Webster, the 
Amazon of oratory, drew men to their feet 
with his voice. Emerson made them muse. 
Arnold thinks Addison and Swift greater 
writers than he. What have Addison and 
Swift, im comparison to Emerson, done? 


Hapende Hannibalem, weigh Hannibal, 





NUMBER 1848, 
and let not only elegance but service in the 
balance turn the beam. Mr, Arnold tells 
us Emerson's style is not good tissue, a 
figure from the loom or from the animal 
frame, whose vital organism is more than 
the muscular knit, Tissue is not the sur- 
passing excellence of the chief authors, of 
Moses in the Pentateuch, of David’s Psalms, 
of Isaiah's prophecies, of Job’s descriptions, 
or of Christ’s precepts, parables and prayers. 
Paul is the great Scripture example of 
tissue; and Peter intimates he is, in places, 
‘‘hard to be understood.” Mr. Arnold's 
canon or criterion would rule out the most 
and best of the Bible. There is the 
pruphetic and oracular as well a8 woven 
style. Emerson, without web, woof or 
seam,is yet continuous the moment one gets 
his drift. All his writing is fit and fast in 
its place, like the dome of St. Peter’s when 
the staging is taken away, as the Sistine 
chapel ceiling with Michael Angelo’s plat- 
form removed, or as the stones so close to- 
gether in some Oriental structures as to 
need no cement, and not admit the edge of 
a knife. Emerson is not a wooden shuttle, 
but a telegraphic wire. He lives too near 
to truth and God to play atrick. He he- 
lieves in immortality and identity, although 
he thinks it difficult to make a thesis of 
faith and put it into propositions. He does 
not represent the Church. He could not be 
a bishop—Nolumus episcopari, he would 
**Y* why should the.vest on him allure 

Which I could not on me endure?” 


He stands for the access of the Spirit to 
the private soul. When I asked him why 
he did not include Jesus among his repre- 
sentative men,his reply was: ‘It takes great 
strength of constitution to do that.” He 
wanted a more than even Christian liberty, 
and he quoted Voltaire’s quip about Jesus; 
‘* Let me never hear that man’s name again.” 
Yet, he affirms, the name is not so much 
written as plowed into the history of the 
world. He sees God without mediator or 
veil, and Nature retiring before her Au- 
thor, whom her screen is too thin to con- 
ceal. His theology is no fire-escape, but a 
fire-proof building. ‘‘Thou shalt not 
preach,” he says; and a fine ear detects the 
sermon in every one of his essays. He is 
nut superfluous or fond of the superlative 
degree. He clothes his thought in a Greek 
jacket. His style is not a river, like Ho- 
mer’s, Dante’s, Milton’s, Byron’s, Webater’s 
and Burke's. He is not epic, nor, like 
Browning, dramatic. Less rugged than 
Carlyle, he is more sweet. He prefers the 
mast-head to climbing the shrouds. He is not 
the pilot, but the look-out. He is a singer 
with the morning stars, after the angelic 
choir at Bethlehem, of the inimitable song 
of the redeemed. But the musi¢ he was 
fond of was that before or without sound, 
Paul’s melody in the heart and Shake- 
speare’s music in the soul or among the 
orbs, when Lorenzo talked with Jessica on 
the moonlit bank. We cannot hear it, O 
Shakespeare! The poet does! I heard a 
maid complain her piano had not a singing 
tone. How but by another than the flesh- 
ly ear did she perceive and know? The 
reason some others besides Emerson go 
not to concerts is because the real 
music is not rendered. Was not that, 
in part, the cause why Richter wished 
the strain away which told him of some- 
what he had not seen? All noise or soumd 
interrupts the silent flow of concord, as a 
‘stream is broken into foam by rocks. 





write: Juvenal. Weigh Voltaire and Gray, 


composer overhears a celestial melody, and 
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watches to put it downin his score. The 
perforimer throws it tnto the air. The 
critic t¢lls how far the vocal or instiru- 
mental expression matches the inward notes. 
The hearer hums it less with his lips than 
iu his mind,.there where it first fell on the 
supernatural hearing of Beethoven or Mo- 
zart. The sparrow, for Emerson, only trans- 
lates a portion of it, 
“ For I did not bring home the river and sky: 
He sang to my ear, they sang to my eye.” 

He was a man listening to some far-off 
band, who heeds not the roar of the street. 
His sweet bells were never jangled out of 
tune. He is a gospeler, God-speller, if 
good news, glad tidings over the eternal 
sea be what the Gospel means. Writes a 
fine author: ‘‘In every extremity of spirit, 
next to the Bible I have sought the pages 
of Emerson. | never failed to be strengthened 
by his wise words.” When the King of 


Sparta was invited to listen to « man 


who could mock the nightingale, he 
answered; ‘‘[ have heard the nightin- 
gale.” Emerson lacks passion. His nature 


is not heat, but salt. He is of a select type 
rather than universal; one of those on 
whom Mr. Arnold maintains a republic 
must depend. But the stem of all genius 
or virtue is the common folk, as before the 
floweris the grass. Because this nation 
hugs the humanity it comes of, and has no 
class, its hope shines and its destiny beck- 
ons beyond promise of self-culture or pros- 
pect of popes and kings. Emerson coun- 
sels hope, and bids us respect the patience 
with which Nature forms gem; as 
Goethe says he is not fool enough to desire 
roses in April; those may go to the hot- 
house who must have them. Emerson was 
expectant of others, and none ever caught 
him content with himself. ‘Always under- 
state,” he said to his friend Alcott, who had 
advertised or placarded him too loudly for 
his taste. 


the 


As there is in each one a second self, be- 
sides that which lies down and rises up, an 
image the friend carries away and will not 
suffer to die, 80 a benefactor always lives 
to us, despite what we call his decease; 
and the merit in Emerson’s manner is as 
singular as in the man, though his commu- 
nication be sometimes abrupt, as of a flash 
and bolt. When Carlyle was asked what 
he thought of Macaulay author, 
** Flow on, thou shining river,” was his re- 


as un 


ply. Carlyle did not flow. His page is a 
precipice. He resembles not Holland, 
but Switzerland. He is jagged as 


lightning, not soft as light. 
the mountain elevation; but his head is 

above the storm. His is the play of sun- 

beams rather than a diffused radiance. Is 

a diffused radiance better than the play? 

He uses “the unsubstantial words which 

thought begetteth and goeth forth in.” 

Like John, in the Revelation, he is ** imme- 

diately in the spirit.” The highly-finished 

style of Addison and Gray is unsuggestive 

and finite. Allis told; nothing is between 

or beyond the lines. The art looks like 

artifice ; and we tire in admiring it, as when 

we examine a piece of embroidery, a fig- 

ured robe or embossed cup. Emerson darts 

like a bird and gushes like a spring. They 

simplify; he is simple. He brings his pitch- 

er from the fountain as Goethe * lighted his 

torch at the sun.” The Addisonian is a 
purposed and calculated more than a natu- 
ralease. Emerson is bent hard ou what he 
heroically means. With a diminishing tens 
one may see dints inthe sharpest blade, 

faults in the shapeliest tree, and spots in 
the sun. Mr. Arnold, who is supposed pre- 
eminent to handle the solar microscope of 
criticism in our time, finds something want- 
ing in Emerson’s style, and exaggerates the 
deformity he descries. 

He scarce perceives what a liberator, com- 
ing once in a thousand years, America has 
produced; and he is a definer of freedom 
as obedience to the beautiful laws, espe- 
cially to the highest law. Noman, that has 
ever lived in this country, and no author of 
this age, in any land, has widened the ho- 
rizon for so many minds. As an emanci- 
pator he leaves Tennyson and Arnold be- 
hind. Like a pioneer, who makes a clear- 
ing in the woods for the planter to follow, 
so he pushed back the domain of chaos and 
the dark. Blanco White, in his sonnet, 
wrote that creation widened in Adam’s 
view when the stars came out. Emerson 
expands for us the spiritual sphere. No 


Emerson has 


implement of labor was ever more in earn- 
ést than his pen. Yet he was a medium, 


“ And by the vision splendid 
Was on his way attended,” 


‘As I go to Lexington I want to pass by 
where Ralph Waldo Emerson lives,” said a 
countryman to us in the street in Concord 
where I was talking with Emerson one day, 
‘‘ He is a poor man,” said Emerson. ‘Out 
there,” pointing with his finger, ‘‘is where 
he lives.” He did not reyeal himself. The 
pine trees have scarce had time to shed 
their needles on his grave when we are 
called thus to subject a foreigner’s dis- 
paraging commentaries to areview. Em- 
erson is gone; but somewhere, somehow, 
indeed, with us he lives still. 

The present writer remembers many 
burials of great men; those of William 
Ellery Channing, of Daniel Webster, of 
John Quincy Adams, of Charles Sumner, of 
William Lloyd Garrison, of Abraham Lin- 
coln, of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, of 
Wendell Phillips, whose ashes were fol- 
lowed s0 recently through the crowded Bos- 
ton streets. That of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
was distinguished from all the rest by a 
peculiar constituency of the mourning 
throng, of intellectual debtors in the pro- 
cession without end that poured through 
the aisles of the temrle and wound its way 
to the open tombin Sleepy Hollow at last 
for him who had wakened them all, but to 
whose arousing word, at first, men had 
turned an ear as angry, though it could not 
be deaf, as to the early Abolitionist’s call. 
But he had ‘planted himself on his in- 
stincts and the huge world had come round 
to him.” What a company it was of volun- 
teer delegates, poets, prophets, prophet- 
esses, scholars, reformers and saints, with 
the common people and neighbors for a 
broad fringe in this living suit of grief. 
Lincoln’s monument is on the Square, 
Emerson’s in our thoughts. The arch 
heretic of half a century ago is canonized 
as none of his critics have ever been. He 
was censured; but who ever saw him 
chafed? As some substances yield their 
sweet sinell after much rubbing, even so 
from the tried soul the odor of sanctity 
comes out. 

Boston, MAss, 


ee 


THE NEW CONGREGATIONAL 
CREED. 





BY PROF, GEORGE PP. FISHEK, D.D., 


Berorr leaving this subject I crave the 
privilege of commenting brietly on two 
other topics. The first is the sacraments. 
We have been so long engrossed in debates 
on other doctrines that the sacraments 
have received little attention. The re- 
action against superstitious ideas con- 
nected with them, or against the excessive 
esteem of them, has been pushed to an ex- 
treme. To many they are really, if not 
consciously, excrescences on the Christian 
system. No one who candidly studies the 
New Testament can entertain this feeling. 
Christian worship began and centered in 
the observance of the Lord’s Supper. The 
earliest notice of the Lord’s day, the Letter 
of Pliny, and the noted passage in Justin, 
describe the Eucharist. Disesteem of the 
sacraments must be considered a part and 
sign of the disintegration of the visible 
Church. One point to be kept in mind is 
that the Sacraments are means of grace. 
They are symbols; but they are more. 
They are, like the Word, instruments of the 
Spirit. They are vehicles of grace. This 
does notimply baptismal regeneration, as 
if there were a new virtue or potence im- 
parted to the water. No magical effect is 
wrought in the soul by either of the two 
great rites of the new covenant. The au- 
thoritative institution of them, and the 
purpose and function attached to them 
in the New Testament, give them their 
character as means of grace. ‘'Sac- 
rament” means the visible form of 
an invisible grace. On any other idea 
what is a sacrament but an empty 
form, if nota sham? As the Westminster 
divines say: ‘There is in every sacra- 
menta spiritual relation, or sacramental 
union, between the sign and the thing sig- 
nified.” It is only needful to add that the 
efficacy of the sacrament depends upon 
“the work of the Spirit, and the word 
of institution, which contains, together 
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of, a promise of benefit to worthy, recipi- 

ents.” “ = 

The statement of the New Creed onthe: 
import of Baptism is too obviously based 

on Scripture to require any vindication. 

The Lord’s Supper was at first the princi- 

pal gubjeet uf evntention among Protest- 

ants. Calvinism, as it was at the outset, 

and as distinguished from Lutheranism, has 

been well defined as a peculiar view of the 

Lord’s Supper. The doctrine of transub- 

stantiation, which was not a doctrine Of the 

ancient Church, had established itself in the 

middle ages. The bread and wine, it was 

held, were converted, as to their substance, 

into the body and blood of Christ. All the 

reformers rejected this dogma, Luther 
clung to the idea of the real presence, and 

the actual reception of Christ, by all com- 
municants, whether believers or unbe- 

lievers. Ubiquity belonged to the spiritual, 

glerified body of ‘the Redeemer. Luther 
recoiled from every view which seemed to 
him to lower the objective value of the 
means of grace, and to substitute therefor 
subjective speculations or emotions, either 
self-caused or ascribed to direct revelations 
of the Spirit. His doctrine was that of the two 
substances—Christ received with the bread 
and the wine. Zwingli went to the other ex- 
treme. He founded his conception on one 
text: ‘‘ Do this inremembrance of me.”’ The 
sacrament was a mere memorial. Its influ- 
ence was like that ofa portrait. Its signif- 
icance was purely mnemonic. Christ was 
not present, save to the contemplation of 
the believer. Calvin struck out a middle 
path. He differed from Luther in holding 
that Christ is received only by the believer. 

He differed from Zwingli in holding that 
Christ is truly, though spiritually, re- 
ceived. While not admitting the ubiquity 
of his glorified body, he still contended that 
he is mysteriously and spiritually, even as 
to this human side, brought into commu- 
nion with the soul of the believer. Partly 
on the basis of John vi, 54, he even con- 
nected the partaking of the sacrament with 
the believer's future resurrection-body. 
The Zwinglian view prevailed for a short 
interval among eatly English reformers, 
after Lutheranism was given up. But the 
Calvinistic type of doctrine in its essentials, 
soon established itself among English- 
speaking Protestants. This is distinctly 
and Jucidly set forth in the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles. So in the Westminster Confession: 
“Worthy receivers, outwardly partaking 
of the visible elements in this sacrament, 
do then also inwardly by faith, really and 
indeed, yet not carnally and corporally, but 
spiritually, receive and feed upon Christ 
crucified, and all benefits of his death; the 
body and blood of Christ being then not 
corporally and carnally in, with, or under 
the bread and wine, yet as really, but spir- 
itually present to the faith of believers in 
that ordinance, as the elements themselves 
are totheir outward senses.” They founded 
this statement on the impressive words of 
Paul, in I Cor. x, 16 (ef. I Cor. x, 3, 4). 
Although the soundest exegetes do not hold 
now that Jesus in John vi, 32-59, is speak- 
ing directly of the Lord’s Supper, they do 
not go so far as to question that the ideas 
there set forth are at the root of the later 
instituted sacrament, or, at least, that a like 
symbolism inheresin both. (See Meyer, and 
Weiss’s Meyer; Westcott, in the ‘ Speak- 
er’s Commentary,” Godet, etc.) How could 
the Christians for whom the Apostle John 
wrote, fail to connect the teaching in John 
vi with the Lord’s Supper which they weré 
in the habit of observing? 


The Commission defined the sigffificance 
of the Lord’s Supper according to the 
generally accepted view of New Testament 
doctrine, without entering into doubtful 
points. They pronounce it, first, a sym- 
bol of the atoning death. Secondly, they 
call it a seal of its effacy. The emblems, 
being authoritatively made such by Jesus, 
are a seal, token or pledge of forgiveness 
through his death. This is undeniably in- 
volved in the words of institution: ‘‘ This 
cupis the New Covenant in my blood,” etc. 
It is a truth of great moment. The sacra- 
ment—and the same is true of Baptism--in- 
dividualizes the offer and the gift of grace. 
It takes the truth of salvation out 
of its general form of announce- 
ment, and brings it home to the in- 
dividual. The emblems are extended to 





with a precept authorizing the use there- 


~ 


minister’s hand. They are like axing taken 
‘hy the Saviour from -bis-own fingerjand 
transmitted as a token and pledge to each 
disciple. Thirdly, the bearing ef the sac- 
rament on the union of the believer to 
Christ is affirmed. This is implied im the 
very word ‘‘ Communion” as an appellation 
of the Eucharist. It is includedin thevery 
act of receiving the symbols and partaking 
of them. It is'expressed in the passages 
which directlyrelate to the sacrament, as 
I Cor. x, 16., The-truth of the unio mys- 
tica—the relation of the branches to the 
vine—pervades the New Testament as an 
atmosphere. The barren, frigid, rational- 
istic interpretation which made ‘‘ in Christ” 
to be simply the consideration and copying 
of his example, is happily well-nigh obso- 
lete. 

Infants are comprised among the proper 
subjects of baptism. Infant baptism is an 
integral part of our doctrinal and ecclesias- 
tical system. Our difference from our Bap- 
tist brethren on this matter goes deeper 
than a point of ritual. It rests on a diverse 
conception of the Church and of the rela- 
tion of children ina Christian household 
to the Church and to the gifts of grace. 


According to.our conception of the 
Church, the baptism of infants is 
just as significant as the baptism of 


adults. Dorner argues that it is even 
more consonant with the idea of bap- 
tism. If adult baptism began first when 
preachers were missionaries, and the 
Church was springing into being by mis- 
sionary efforts, if infant baptism spread 
gradually and existed in some localities 
earlier than in others, the same is true of 
other legitimate and recognized elements 
of polity and ritual. When did Christians 
first think of abstaining from work on the 
Lord’s day? I will not discuss the ques- 
tion of the probable date of the first bap- 
tism of infants. I will simplyremark that 
it was a familiar practice te Irensus, who, 
in his youth, was well acquainted with 
Polycarp, and possibly with other disciples 
of the Apostle John, Those who would 
look into the question of the agreeable- 
ness of infant baptism to the idea which 
Christ and the Apostles had of the Church, 
I respectfully recommend to weigh well the 
nariative of the reception of little children 
who were brought to Jesus by their parents 
(Matt. xix, 183—16) and the declaration of 
the Apostle Paul, in I Cor., vii, 14, that 
the children of a believing parent are 
‘*holy.” Among recent discussions of the 
subject, that of Dorner, in his ‘‘System of 
Christian Doctrine” (§§ 188—]41) is one of 
the most instructive. If the omission of 
infant baptism from the Creed would have 
promoted the cause of Christian union as 
regards our relation to a single denomina 
tion, it would have tended to create a new 
wall of separation between us and the other 
Christian bodies, such as—not to speak of 
the Greeks and Roman Catholics—the Epis- 
copalians, the Presbyterians, the Lutherans. 
the Methodists, ete. 

The other topic on which I would briefly 
remark is the omission of the clause, ‘‘ He 
descended into Heil,” in the Apostles’ 
Creed. This venerable creed is a symbol 
of the Western Church. It never had an 
official recognition from the Greeks; but 
its acceptance by many of their principal 
churches gave it, even in the East, a wide 
currency. To some the omission to which 
1 refer will appear undesirable. Whatever 
doubts any may have respectirg I Peter 
iii, 19, what is saidin Luke xxiii, 43, in 
connection with Acts ii, 81 justifies the con- 
clusion that Christ went to Hades—the 
abode of the departed. His ascension to 
Heaven, according to the Creed, as well as 
the genera) belief of Christians, was subse- 
quent to his resurrection. At the same 
time, prior to the close of the fifth century, 
this clause had not found its way into the 
form of the Apostles’ Creed in use in the 
Roman Church. Nor was it in the forms 
adopted in North Africa. It first appears 
in the West, in the Creed of Aquileia, A.D. 
390. At that time it was not included in 
the creeds of the orthodox churebes of the 
East. So that the Apostles’ Creed as it 
stands in the Form of Admission of mem- 
bers, even though the abridgment may have 
been needless, is conformed to that con- 
fession as it existed in the early centu- 
ries. 
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OUR BOSTON LETTER. 
BY JOHN WINTHROP. 


A LARGER number of ministers than usual 
gathered, yesterday morning, to hear the 
Rev. Charles F. Thwing, of North Avenue 
Church, Cambridge, speak on the subject 
‘Phe Claims of the Apostles to be inspired,” 
a theme pertinent and profitable at the 
present era of discussion. This literary 
pastor, made a pleasing address, closing 
with a keen bit of criticism on certain of 
the positions in Professor Ladd’s recent 
work onthe doctrine of Holy Scripture. 
Mr. Thwing has certainly a genius for 
belles-lettres and is constantly employing 
his pen. It isa matter of congratulation, 
therefore, among his ardently attached peo- 
ple and his brother ministers, that he has 
signified his declination of both the calls 
lately extended to him—viz., the secretary- 
ship of the American College and Educa- 
tion Society, made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Rev. Dr. Tarbox, and the other to 
the chair of Ecclesiastical History at Ober- 
lin, made vacant by the election of Prof. 
Judson Smith to the secretaryship of the 
American Board, lately occupied by the 
lamented Dr. John O. Means. 

Dr. John L. Withrow, of Park Street 
Church, followed Mr. Thwing, with some 
very earnest words, eordially siding with the 
previous speaker. Secretary James Powell 
made a ringing speech on matters in the 
South, and gave way for the last speaker, 
a Rev. Mr. Price, a noble type of the true 
Negrc, With the vigor and voice of a Hercu- 
les, a veritable sensation was produced as 
the account was given of the needs of the 
South in an educated ministry and a iaugh- 
able picture drawn of the extraordinary 
exegesis of some of his colored brethren. 
With such a scene before us it is easier to 
picture the heroic career of Wendell 
Phiilips’s Haytien Toussaint L’Ouverture. 

The Social Union of the Methodist Epis- 
copals had, after the customary supper, an 
address from the Rev. J. W. Hamilton, 
pastor of the People’s Church, urging the 
the plan of inviting, in the nameof the M. 
E. churches of Boston, the members of the 
General Conference to hold their session of 
1888 in Boston. .The Union so voted. 

The Rev. O. P. Gifford, of Warren Ave- 
nue Baptist Church, is the Guthrie of Bos- 
ton, in the facility and profusion of his 
illustrations of Scripturetruth. In a recent 
address in a large meeting of young men, 
exclusively, at the Y. M. C. A., the multi- 
tude and aptness of the illustrations that 
galloped along in his racy speech, were as 
marvelous as the man’s ease of manner 
throughout. Itis not ‘‘the flash and out- 
break of a fiery mind” described by Shakes- 
peare, but ‘‘the torrent’s smootianess” of 
Thomas Campbell. Simile succeeds sim- 
ile, aud illustration metaphor with such 
astonishing rapidity and with such consum- 
mate skill, that, in spite of the poor physique 
and youthfulness of the speaker’s appear- 
ance, the truth is firmly lodged and has left 
its indelible impress on the listener. With 
nothing striking in face or form or feature 
in the preacher, theobscure truth itself is 
delightfully illuminated, and made radiant 
with light. Certainly, there is no ‘‘sawing of 
the air with the hand,” but all is used 
gently; “‘forin the very torrent, tempest, 
and, as I may say, whirlwind of” his ideas 
and illustrations he has acquired ‘a tem- 
perance that gives it smoothness.” Most 
of those young men will, I dare say, never 
forget the force of the Scripture statement 
in Paul’s first chapter of Romans, “ of hold- 
ing down or back the truth in unright- 
eousness,” by the simple and homely illus- 
tration of takiny the half-baked dough 


from an oven and holdingit buck from bak- | 


ing, when it is fit for neither man nor 
beast. To a personal question from me, in 
private, as to his method of keeping his 
reservuir of facts for il!ustrations full, he 
replied: ‘I make a constant practice of 
reading the best books for boys and girls, 
and especially such standard publications 
as the St. Nicholasand the Wide Awake, as 
also the Youth’s Vompanion, as these thor- 
oughly understand the art of present- 
ing facts in the most concrete and 
effective way; ard my mind al- 
most unconsciously absorbs such facts 
as serve best for illustrations, and 
stores them away for use. Mr. Gifford and 
his brother Baptist, the Rev. A. J. Gor- 


don, who is also very greatly esteemed, are 
purposing to go to Europe, the coming 


-| June, with their wives. It may be that 


the former intends to take his bicycle, on 
which he is an expert though modest rider, 
with him on his tour. 

Our other ministerial celebrity, who also 
bears the same name with the famous Gen- 
eral now at KhartQm in Sadan, is proceed- 
ing very quietly and modestly about his 
work in the Old South, and is scarcely to be 
seen outside its walls or immediate sur- 
roundings; for while the parsonageis being 
properly fitted up, apartments have been 
secured for him at the Brunswick Hotel, 
in the near neighborhood. His first sermon 
after the famous council was a notable one, 
and listened to by a large throng of people. 
He preaches as do Drs. Duryeaand Herrick, 
in a gown or Geneva cloak, and always 
without notes. His manner is deliberate. 
his voice full, and his utterance impress- 
ive. 

The smoke of the strife, which seemed to 
linger in the air for a time, after the mon- 
ster council, has apparently rolled away. 
Whatever the vurieties of opinion, the dis- 
position seems to be to let the life tell the 
story, and to allow sufficient elbow room 
for even suspected Sabellians; for Boston 
has not yet forgotten and cannot forget the 
impression left upon a certain famous coun- 
cil that convened in Park Street Church, 
that the Rev. Wm. Henry Harrison Murray 


| appeared to his installing council as an 


ultra-conservative in orthodoxy. Hig state- 
ments gave the impression that he was a 
Calvinist of the Calvinists, and very strict 
and stanch. At the spacious home of Mr. 
Samuel Johnson, on Commonwealth Ave- 
nue, there gathered, a few days since, by 
invitation, a goodly assembly of representa- 
tive gentlemen from all our prominent 
churches, irrespective of creed, to meet the 
Rev. George A. Gordon, the host’s new 
pastor; and charming indeed was the spirit 
that animated that great assemblage of 
gentlemen coming from the various walks 
of life. It was what we college boys used 
to term it, a veritable *‘ stag” party; for, as 
the new comer is a bachelor, ihere were no 
ladies present. It was noticeable that 
no ultra- conservative, from the ranks 
of stiff orthodoxy, kept himself back from 
coming or from entering into the full pro- 
gram of proceedings, especially in sight of 
the sumptuous tables of our host, through 
any quusi fear that the action might be 
misconstrued, and be interpreted to mean 
an indorsement of the position of the even- 
ing’s guest. The champions upon whom 
has fallen the mantle of Jonathan Edwards, 
Nathaniel Emmons, et aliorum,were conspi- 
cuous during the evening by their presence 
and their appetite. A very delightful in- 
terchange it was of good feeling. 

The memorial services in honor of Wen- 
dell Phillips occurred at Tremont Temple 
last Friday, April 18th. The huge audito- 
rium was literally packed, and many were 
turned away from the doors. The singing 
was noteworthy, as participated in by the 
Temple Quartette (male voices) and sev- 
eral lady assistants. An original hymn, 
composed by Mrs. Mary E. Blake, of the 
city, was read very strikingly by a grand 
niece of Charlotte Cushman, Miss Belle 
Cushman Eaton, and there was rendered an 
ode composed by Rev, Minot J, Savage, 
who also offered prayer. But the event of 
the day was the eloquent culogy pro- 
nounced by Mr. George Wm. Curtis, of 
your city. It was one of the most finished 
and ornate orations ever given in Boston, 
and was received with profound delight 
and prolonged applause. Never bas there 
come to the ears of Boston a fairer or more 
faithful delineation of the singular and 
striking career of boston’s anti-slavery or- 
ator. As the presiding Mayor indeed 
termed it, the eulogy was a portraiture; 
and one, too, such as would have pleased 
the Puritan warrior, Oliver Cromwell, in 
its unsparing faithfulness, and yet in its 
just discrimination. 

Rev. Edward L. Wilson, of Philadelphia, 
has been giving some very fine illustrated 
lectures on Petra, in Arabia, and the Sinai 
Desert. The Rev. Edward P. Terhune, 
D.D., of Springfield, Mass., has accepted 
hie call to the Bedford Avenue Reformed 
Church of Brooklyn, which tried to steal 
away our Dr. Duryea. Mrs. Terhune (Mar- 





ion Harland) will be missed from her éffect- 


ive work among the young men, especially 
in the Sunday-school. The Rev. Daniel 
W. Waldron is simply indispensable in this 
city, and indefatigable in his splendid la- 
bors among the hospitals and sick and poor 
of this metropolis. 

Bdsron, April 224. 
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BY JAMES PAYN. 
AT EDINBURGH. 








Wane I am upon the subject, I may 
mention one or two cases—the individuals 
connected with them being long dead and 
gone—illustrative of the curiosities of edi- 
tofship. I had been in the habit of receiv- 
ing from a certain contributor some admir- 
able sketches of low London life; graphic, 
though without offensive coarseness, they 
convinced thereader of their absolute real 
ity; and asthe visiting of the dens of the 
metropolis was not at that time so fashion- 
able an amusement as it is at present, my 
amateur explorer interested me very much. 
It struck me, I remember, that a large pro- 
portion of the payment he received for his 
sketches must find its way into the pockets 
of the policemen employed as his body- 
guard. 

One day after a long interval, he sent 
me a paper called ‘‘A Night in the Thames 
Tunnel”; he described himself as being 
without the twopence that ordinarily pro- 
cured him a lodging, and as resorting to the 
tunnel—at that time a penny footway-—for 
warmth and shelter. The same idea, he 
said, had occurred to others; for, on the 
occasion in question, he had found several 
homeless persons, like himself, by no means 
of the lower classes, huddled under the gas- 
lights, and waiting wearily for the dawn. 
The preface, as well as the article, was so 
lifelike, that, for the first time, it occurred 
to me that my contributor might really be 
as poor as he professed to be. I, therefore, 
wrote to ask him if his affairs were really so 
unprosperous, and making no apology if 
they were not so, since my mistake was 
evidently, in that case, due to his marvel- 
ous powers of description. I got iu reply 
one of the saddest revelations I ever re- 
ceived; it is sufficient here to say that my 
correspondent was utterly destitute. 

That a man with such talents should be 
in such extreme necessity seemed almost 
appalling. I went at once to Alexander 
Russell, whom I knew to be just then in 

want of literary assistance, and laid the case 
before him. 

‘* Of course there is something wrong,” he 
said grimly; ‘‘ probably drink; but I'll give 
your protégé a trial.” And the Thames 
Tunneler came up to Edinburgh forth- 
with at asalary of £200 a year. 

The end of the story was almost as 
strange as its commencement; my contrib- 
utor (who did not drink, I am happy to say) 
kept bis place for twelve months or so, and 
then departed elsewhere, when I lost sight 
of him altogether. I thought he had ‘* gone 
under"’ for good and all. Ten years after- 
ward a work on London life, purporting 
to be written by a Scripture Reader, made a 
great sensation. I read and admired it like 
the rest of the world, but my interest in it 
was vastly increased on receiving a presen- 
tation copy of the secord edition, with 
‘‘my first success” in a well-known hand- 
writing on the title-page. It was the 
Thames Tunneler emerged to light for the 
second time. 

There was a young poet among my con- 
tributors, who also immensely interested me. 
His effusions were not only far above the 
average of magazine verse, but of great 
merit and still greater promise. He ws 
not twenty-one, and yet there was nothing 
morbid in his compositions. They were so 
hopeful and wholesome, indeed, that it was 
impossible to have supposed, what was in 
fact the case, that he was suffering from an 
incurable disease and knew it. We corres- 
ponded pretty frequently, One dayI re- 
ceived a reply from his father, instead of 
himeelf, rma gee son’s death. It is 
too sacred to quote here, but what he said 
of the intense pleasure the young man had 
derived from the encouragement I had been 
able to afford him gave me a lasting satisfac- 





tion. 


_— 


On addressing, on another occasion fn the 
course of business, a pretty constant con 
tributor, I found that she also—for it was a 
young lady—had passed into ‘the sunless 
land.” In her case, again, the father wzote, 
but in utter ignorance that bis daughter had 
ever been an authoress. ‘The considerable 
sums,” he said, ‘‘ which she seemed to have 
at command for charitable purposes had for 
some time astonished us; but her disposi- 
tion was as reticent as it was benevolent, 
and she never let us into her harmless se- 
cret.” The vanity which is suppored to be 
almost inseparable from a young author's 
character certainly did not exist in this case. 
There were sadder incidents even than 
these. Some one lost to his friends, or at 
all events to one friend, either mother or 
lover, had written a poem in the Journal, 
which, meeting her eye long after its pub- 
lication, bad apparently betrayed to her his 
identity. 

‘*T fear that what I am about to request,” 
she wrote, ‘‘ is beyond your power to grant; 
but I make it with an extreme yearning 
we can you, will you tell me who wrote 
or sent to you the lines entitled ? 
Was there a name or initials? Was it 
sent from England or Australia? 

Try, try, sir, to remember. A broken-hearted 
and dying woman will ever bless you! For 
pity’s sake, endeavor to satisfy me!” 

Worse, though less pathetic cases than 
these meet the editorial eye. The system 
of anonymous publication is, in my opinion, 
far superior to that of signed articles, if only 
for the reason that it gives the unknown 
author his best chance ; but it has, of course, 
its drawbacks, and one of them is that it 
affords the opportunity for misrepresentation 
and fraud. Mere vanity often induces weak 
natures to lay claim to compositions which 
have attracted notice. I have known dozens 
of instances of it, some of which have had 
the most painful results, 

The lie once told requires a score of other 
lies to corroborate it; but detection in the 
end is certain. ‘‘I hope I am not taking too 
great a liberty,” writes one unhappy father, 
‘tin asking about an article written in your 
Journal, of such and such a date” (I am 
speaking of things that happened more than 
twenty years ago, and which can, therefore, 
now hardly offend any one.) ‘I have been 
told—and by himself—that it was writ- 
ten by ason of mine. I fear—I fear that 
vanity has induced him to tell us a false- 
hood. Will you be gdod enough to write 
the word ‘ Yes,’ or the word ‘No’ inside 
the enclosed stamped envelope?” 


This young gentleman had only deceived 
his family; but there were some cases in 
which positive frauds were committed, and 
money taken for articles written by another 
band. Iremember a very well-informed 
individual doing me the honor of a personal 
visit and bringing with him an article on 
“The Literature of Cuba,” in which island 
he described himself as being a resident. It 
was an interesting paper, and as I had never 
happened to hear of Cuban literature, I ac- 
cepted it. A few days afterward he called 
again, announcing himself as being about 
to depart for his native isle, and inquired 
whether it would be corvenient to let him 
have the payment for the paper in advance, 
a request which was at once complied 
with. When the paper appeared, months 
afterward, I got one of those letters, half 
playful, half satirical, with which all editors 
are familiar, from ‘‘A Constant Reader,” 
pointing out that it was advisable in a jour- 
nal professing to publish only original arti- 
cles to mention the fact when any exception 
was made, as in the case of tne * Literature 
of Cuba,” the whole of which, ‘‘as you are 
doubtless aware,” said my correspondent, 
‘‘is copied verbatim and literatim from Mur- 
ray’s Foreign and Colonial Library.” 

This was reprehensible enough; but not 
so bad as copying stories—of course not re- 
cent ones—out of other magazines, and not 
only getting money under false pretenses, 
but embroiling us with our contemporaries, 
who, in their turn, borrowed with equal 
unconsciousness from us. One of them re- 
venged ivself by printing the name and ad- 
dress ot the rascal; but the name was 4 false 
one,and the addresshe hadchanged. Onone 
occasion a wretch sent us a story (of course 
under another title) published twenty years 
before in the Journalitself. This was seeth- 
ing a kid in its mother’s milk indeed. 
‘Serious as these fraudulent transactions 
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were to ourselves, they were much more 
terrible to the relatives of the criminals, 
who were in most cases young people. ‘I 
cannot conceive,” writes a father, ‘‘ what 
induced my unhappy son to take this course, 
«8 he did not require money, and his con- 
duct in other respects has been most satis- 
factory. I have just learned from him the 
details of his misconduct toward you. .. . 
I beg to send you a check forthe various 
amounts he has thus unworthily obtained 
from you, and earnestly hope you will see 
your way to accept it, without inflicting on 
nim (and me) a public exposure.” 

One of the characteristics of most young 
authors, or would-be authors, is their im- 
patience. They are ina great hurry to be 
accepted, and when they are accepted, 
they are in a still greater hurry to be 
printed. They have not the least idea of 
the exigencies of publication, and do not 
understand why their contribution, which 
was sentin on the 20th of the month, should 
not be in type upon the 27th. Ihad expcri- 
enced this feeling of impaticnce myself, 
and had had cause to regret it. When I 
was a very tender stripling indeed—not 
more than sixteen or seventeen at most—I 
had sent an article to the People’s Journal, 
and received the joyful tidings of its accept- 
ance. It was the first paper that I had ever 
had accepted, and | was wild with triumph 
and delight. Rather to my annoyance, how- 
ever, when I purchased the next Satur- 
day’s number, 1 did not find in it what 
1 looked for. However, I managed to exist 
for seven days longer without bursting, 
bought the succeeding number within the 
first hour of its appearance, tore it open 
without waiting for a paper knife—and was 
disappointed again. Then | wrote to the edi- 
tor, very calmly and dispassionately, point- 
ing out that there had been a mistake, and 
begging, in the most courteous manner, 
that it might not occur again. It did, 
however, occur again, whereupon I wrote 
him another letter, not so dispassionate, 
and in course of post received—most de- 
servedly—my MS. declined. With this rec- 
oliection in my mind, I of course felt no 
surprise at the impatience of contributors. 
The forms it took were, however, some- 
times very peculiar. That the subject was 
as old as the hills did not make the slight- 
est difference. The same anxiety for in- 
stant publication was manifested for some 
essay upon the character of Queen Cleo- 
patra as though it were on a topic of the 
day; it never seemed to strike these writers 
that what the world had done without for a 
thousand years or so, it might still do with- 
out for another fortnight; they hoped to see 
their contribution toward the History of 
the Visigoths ‘‘in our next issue,” with the 
word ‘* next” underlined. 

One gentleman, who had sent us a pressing 
paper of this kind (I think on the Round 
Towers of Ireland), was especially unfortu- 
nate. He was an Irishman himself, he told 
us, Which, however, was somewhat superflu- 
ous, for in his precipitancy he had omitted 
to give his address. A week afterward he 
wrote, in a great state of excitement, to 
know why he had not heard from us, which 
pothing but the appearance of his Round 


Towers in print could, in his opin- 
ion excuse; but in this case, too, he 
gave no clew, save the postmark, 


which was Dublin, to his private ad- 
dress. Then he wrote to say that flesh and 
blood could stand such neglect no longer, 
and that he was coming over to Edinburgh 
to demand a personal explanation; and still 
he omitted to say where he wrote from. 
Eventually he actually arrived, livid and 
foaming, and on being confronted with his 
headless correspondence, only burst into a 
roar of laughter, and observed that it was 
‘* mighty queer.” 

Strange as are the ways of the rejected 
contributor, they are not more peculiar 
than those of the voluntary correspondent. 
The interest he is so good as to take ina 
periodical is, of course, flattering to those 
who conduct it, but also involves some loss 
of time in the endeavor to satisfy his in- 
quiries. Some are matter of fact beyond any- 
thing which the imagination can conceive. I 
remember publishing a romance of a certain 
island, not in the geographies, where things 
took place which do not happen every day, 
and arousing an unexpected desire in one 
of these gentry to visit it. ‘‘I shall be 
obliged,” writes the intending emigrant, 





‘“‘if you will kindly answer the following 
questions : 

‘61. The date at which the account of 
this interesting spot was written. 

‘2. Under what Government it is placed. 

‘8. Price of land, and method of obtain- 
ing it. 

‘4, Language spoken. 

‘5. Average Summer heat. 

‘*§, Kind of sponge referred to; honey- 
comb or cup. 

“7, Occupations or trades most in re- 
quest in the island.” 

Another correspondent finds that a story, 
published in the Journal some years ago, is 
founded upon a real incident in the life of 
his great-grandfather, and therefore de- 
mands that it be ‘reprinted in an early 
number. Many friends would take a suf- 
ficient number of copies of the magazine to 
fully reimburse you for any expense; and 
it would attract more attention if brought 
out in one of the numbers for this year.” 

A good many of the casual correspond- 
ents of a periodical are evidently down- 
right mad. They use it as an escape-pipe 
for their lunacy, and thereby, no doubt, 
prevent themselves from “ jumping on their 
mothers,” or destroying their family at a 
blow. To extract their communications 
would be like quoting from a diary kept in 
Hanwell; but the semi-sane ones are really 
noteworthy. These are generally scientific 
persons, who differ from the usual deduc- 
tions which science has drawn, and who 
have marvelous systems of their own, only 
awaiting development to revolutionize the 
face of civilization. 

One of them had a ‘‘ mechanical hippo- 
griff,” only requiring a few pounds to in- 
flate it, to go careering over the fields of 
space; moreover (though, like *‘ the two 
little boys who only learn Latin” in the 
items required of a governess, ‘‘it was 
scarcely worth while to put that in”), it 
had incidentally ‘‘a method of expelling 
vitiated air by a suceession of revolving 
fans, which, if thought advisable, woull 
discharge the whole atmosphere ef one coun- 
try into another.” 

Another of these quasi-scientific gentle- 
men was furious with us because we 
thought the world was round. ‘I suppose, 
sir,’ he writes, ‘‘that there is no peri- 
odical in the kingdom which has 
done more to sustain the infidel 
imposture of the Newtonian theory than 
yours. Are you still determined to defend 
what you know to be the grossest fraud 
invented by man? It is perfectly scandal- 
ous that a parcel of critics and editors 
should persist in fooling the public with 
the idea of a globulous world.” 


The grounds upon which acceptance is 
demanded ky the would-be contributor are 
most curious and unlooked for. One lady 
offers, in return for the satisfaction of see- 
ing herself in print, ‘‘to take in a dozen 
copies of your esteemed periodical”; an- 
other, ‘* being the daughter of a colonel, has 
a large circle of friends who, in case of 
publication, would purchase the magazine.” 
Another has the literary recommendation 
of ‘‘ one of the clergy.” 

Now and then tkese applicants grew 
serious even to devoutness. ‘‘Time,” ob- 
serves one of them, “is the gift of Heaven, 
not to be frittered away in the composition 
of mere medley rhymes,” but “the torrent 
of imagination which impels her” can 
hardly fall short of positive inspiration; if 
she is wrong, ‘‘God forgive her waste of 
his precious time”; if right, ‘* a post office- 
order will oblige.” 

Some correspondents have grievances of 
the mest unimaginable type. 1t occurs, of 
course, to more than one native of Erin that 
‘*we have a settled purpose to caricature 
and misrepresent Irish characteristics” ; 
otherwise in our Irish stories *‘ such mis- 
takes would never be made in the brogue”; 
but such complaints were not only nation- 
al, but local. One writer inquires why the 
town of which she is an inhabitant is not 
represented in our columns by its local 
geniuses. ‘‘I and a few other ladies,” says 
the writer, ‘‘are desirous of informing you 
that this town is full of native talent. We 
have two poets of very high character and 
wide-spread fame—Mr. A. and Mr. B. ; next 
Mr. C.; andnext Mr. D. and Mr. E. The 
first is a gentleman of fortune. His poetry 
is alittle strained, but very fine. There 
would be no chance of your getting any- 





thing from him, if (as I understand) you 
don’t allow your contributors’ names to be 
put to their productions. Mr. B. is one of 
our chief literary characters, a member of 
several of the learned societies in London, 
and who has published many things. 
Nothing could be had from him upon the 
terms stated above. The next is Mr. C,a 
tradesman, and a very fine pastoral and de- 
scriptive poet. Mr. D. is very fair, and has 
put forth a book of verse. Mr. E. is a 
wealthy retired solicitor, out of whom there 
would be no chance of getting any of his 
productions without money. .. . I 
have no motive but your own good, and to 
show how our city is neglected.” 

I could tell stories without end of my 
editorial experience, some humorous, some 
pathetic; but the impersonality of the mys- 
terious ‘‘We” ought, I feel, to be respected. 
If the reader wishes for more revelations ot 
this description, I refer him tothe ‘‘Editor’s 
Tales” of Anthony Trollope, which are not 
only very charming in themselves, but un- 
consciously betray the kindness of heart of 
the writer, and the tender conscientiousness 
with which he discharged his trust. I may 
add, considering the slenderness of his 
material, and the strong impression that 
each narrative produces on the mind, that 
the volume is as convincing a proof of the 
genius of the author as anything he ever 
wrote. I once expressed this opinion to 
Trollope, who assented to my view of the 
matter, but added, with a grim smile, that 
he doubted whether anybody had ever read 
the book except myself, by which,of course, 
he meant to imply that it had had a very 
small circulation as compared with his 
novels. 

1 have shown, I think, that the gravity of 
Edinburgh life was greatly mitigated by 
humor; but still it was very serious. Every- 
body must remember Dean Ramsay’s story 
of the dissipated young man “ who went to 
too many funerals”; and there was cer- 
tainly something of austerity even in its 
pleasures. With a large section of the 
community everything that had relation to 
pastime was considered wicked; and the 
booksellers they patronized sold nothing 
but improving books. Wishing to have 
some theoretical knowledge of the national 
game, I ordered of one of them a hand- 
book of golf, and in due course received a 
neat little volume entitled ‘‘ The Hand of 
Providence, exemplified in the Life of John 
B. Gough (the teetotaller).” I took it com- 
plainingly to Robert Chambers, who laughed 
till the tears ran down his cheeks, and 
rather grudgingly observed: ‘‘ Now, why 
should this have happened to you and not 
tome?” 

So seriously did society at large regard 
matters that the droller side of things es- 
caped their observation. A beggar man 
has stood on the old bridge for the last ten 
years with a placard on his breast, with 
this inscription: ‘‘Blind from my birth; I 
have seen better days”; and no one ever 
seemed to perceive that it was a contradic- 
tion in terms. 

In Princes Street it was in contemplation 
(nay, for all 1 know it was done) to erect a 
marble cattle fountain with the motto: 
‘¢ Water was not meant for manalone”; but 
it utterly escaped public notice that such 
an inscription would be an encouragement 
to whisky-drinkers. 

In my case, besides the general gravity 
of tone, there was an especial reason, which, 
in spite of the many attractions of Edin- 
burgh, prevented my ever feeling quite at 
home there. From my dullness—or to 
whatever other cause the inability to catch 
an alien tongue may be---I had always a 
difficulty in appreciating the niceties of 
language. The study of character—whicn 
is the only study I ever really cared for— 
was consequently debarred from me. Many 
English authors have depicted Scotchmen 
in their own country; Saxon chiels have 
gone among them making notes and after- 

ward printed them—though IT don’t remem- 
ber, by the by, that the likeness has been 
ever acknowledged by the originals—but I 
felt that I had not their gift; that I could 
only see things skin deep. This annoyed 
me to an extent which to most persons 
would seem impossible and incomprehensi- 
ble. I felt like a man seeking for gold, and 
who knows that it is beneath him in large 
quantities, but who has, unfortunately, 
neither spade nor pickax; I resented the 








mere roughness and nodosities of the 
ground. 

What struck me asa curious feature of 
Edinburgh society was the extraordinary 
respect paid to professors of all sorts, 
though they were almost as numerous as 
colonels in the United States. In England 
we seldom speak of them (except in such 
cases as that of Professor Holloway) as 
professors and still more rarely address 
them by that title; but in Edinburgh it was 
not so, I remember an amusing example 
of this. Atalarge party, at which Alex- 
ander Smith, the poet (he had just been 
made Secretary to the University) was 
present, I happened to speak of him to our 
hostess. 

“Notwithstanding all the praise that has 
been showered upon him,” I said ‘‘ what a 
modest young fellow he is!” 

She shook her head with gravity. ‘I 
am sorry to say I cannot agree with you; 
for I have just heard him actually call 
Professor Raeburn, Raeburn, which I con- 
sider to be a great liberty in a person of 
his position.” 

The notion of a poet being in an inferior 
position to a professor tickled me exceed- 
ingly; but it was not easy to find people to 
share the joke. 

As a matter of fact, Alexander Smith was 
one of the most modest of men. The ap- 
pearance of his ‘‘ LifeSDrama” had evoked 
a tumult of acclaim sufficient to have 
turned the heads of most men of his age; a 
pattern-drawer at some commercial house 
in Glasgow, he awoke one morning to find 
himeelf the most bepraised of poets ; but it al- 
tered his simple character not one whit; and 
when the pendulum swung the other way, 
he took detraction with the same good-na- 
tured philosophy. ‘‘ At the worst,” he said, 
quoting from his own poem, ‘‘it’s only a 
ginger-beer bottle burst.” The epithet 
‘**spasmodic,” so freely applied to him by 
the critics of the day, was singularly out of 
place; he was full of quiet common sense, 
mingled with a certain Lamb-like humor. 
In these respects, though of a widely differ- 
ent character, he resembled another Edin- 
burgh notoriety of that day, the gentle and 
hospitable Dean Ramsay. 

The simplicity of the latter’s character ex- 
tended to his diction; in the last letter he 
wrote to me on quitting Edinburgh, he is so 
good as to say, after speaking of our inter- 
course, which was mutually agreeable: 
‘* You are just the sort of person I find so 
pleasant”; and adds: ‘‘Do you remember 
dining here with poor Aytoun? Something 
was wrong with him that night, and he was 
rather grumpy.” Iam afraid he must have 
been very ‘‘ grumpy,” to cause the Dean to 
mention it; but it is only just to the repu- 
tation of the Professor as a good compan- 
ion to add that I had no recollection of the 
circumstance. 

The acquaintance of Dr. John Brown in 
Edinburgh I did not happen to make, and 
have always regretted the circumstance. 
He writes to me on the eve of my depart- 
ure, apropos of a review I had written on 
his beok ‘‘Our Dogs,” in which I had termed 
him, to his great content, ‘‘the Landsecr 
of Literature,” *‘You must let me thank 
yon most cordially for your generous, 
pleasant and altogether capital notice of 

“Our Dogs.” It made me more than ever re- 
proach myself for not having made your 
personal friendship. I have been cheated 
twice this week out of meeting you, once 
at Russell’s on Wednesday, and at Lan- 
caster’s to-morrow.” (Lancaster was a 
young advocate of great promise, of whom 
Dickens writes to me, from Edinburgh, 
long afterward: ‘‘ He is the most able fel- 
low I have met in these parts,” and whose 
early death was greatly deplored.) ‘I 
shall watch your career through life with 
sincere interest, and if you get all that I 
wish you, you need not greatly grumble.” 

If the prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much, the wish of so excellent a fellow as 
Dr. John Brown was surely not to be de- 
spised. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND 


— 
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Tue eminent agitator of Cubs, Don Car- 
los Aguero, is a short man, under 125 pounds 
weight, with curling black hair, and a short, 
upturning mustache. He has agreeable man- 
ners, and does not at all strike dread into the 
spirit of the stranger who meets him. He is 
well-derived, from a wealthy Puerto-Principe 


family. 
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Massacuusetts is always rich in fitting voices 
to commemorate the virtues and services of her 
illustrious citizens ; and inevery strain of affec- 
tionate admiration and thoughtful discrimina- 
tion, the legisiature, the pulpit, and the press, his 
old associates, who saw the glory of his prime, 
the younger generation which cherishes the tra- 
dition of his devoted life, have spoken the praise 
of Wendell Phillips. But his native city has just- 
ly thought that the great work of his life was 
not loca! or limited, that it was large as liberty 
and as broad as humanity, and that his name, 
therefore, is not the treasure of a state only, but 
a nations! possession. An orator whose conse- 
crated eloquence, like the music of Amphion rais- 
ing the walls of Thebes, was a chief force in giv- 
ing to the American Union the impregnable de- 
fense of freedom, is a common benefactor ; the 
West may well answer to the East, the South to 
the North, and Carolina and California, Minne- 
sota and New-York mingle their sorrow with 
that of New England, and own, in his death, a 
common bereavement. 

At other times, with every mournful ceremony 
of respeet, the commonwealth and its chief city 
have lamented their dead sons, conspicuous 
party leaders, who, in high official place, and 
with the formal commission of the state, have 
worthily maintained the ancient renown and the 
lofty faith of Massachusetts. But it is a private 
citizen whom we commemorate to-day, yet a 
public leader ; a man always foremost in political 
controversy, but who held no office, and be- 
longed to no political party ; who swayed votes, 
but who seldom voted, and never for a mere 
party purpose; and who, for the larger part of 
his active life, spurned the Constitution as a 
bond of iniqaity, and the Union as a yoke of 
oppression. Yet, the official authority which 
decrees this commemoration, this great assem- 
bly which honors his memory, the press, which 
from sea to sea has celebrated his name, and I, 
who at your summons stand here to speak his 
eulogy, are all loyal to party, all revere the Con- 
stitution and maintain the Union, all hold the 
ballot te be the most sacred trust, and voting to 
be the highest duty of the citizen. As we re- 
call the story of that life, the spectacle of to-day 
is one of the most significant in our history. 
This memorial rite is not a tribute to official ser- 
vice, to literary genius, to scientific distinction ; 
it is homage to personal character. It is the 
solemn public declaration that a life of tran- 
scendent purity of purpose, blended with com- 
manding powers, devoted with absolute unself- 
ishness, and with amazing results, to the wel- 
fare of the country and of humanity, is, in the 
American republic, an example so inspiring, a 
patriotism so lofty, and a public service so be- 
neficent, that, in contemplating them, discordant 
opinions, differing judgments, and the sharp 
sting of controversial speech, vanish like frost 
in a flood of sunshine. It is not the Samuel 
Adams who was impatient of Washington, and 
who doubted the Constitution, but the Samuel 
Adams, of Faneuil Hall, of the Committee of 
Correspondence, of Concord and Lexington— 
Samuel Adams, the father of the Revolution, 

whom Massachusetts and America remember 
and revere. 

The revolutionary tradition was the native air 
of Wendell Phillips. When he was born in this 
city, seventy-three years ago last November, 
some of the chief revolutionary figures still lin- 
gered. John Adams was living at Quincy, and 
Thomas Jefferson at Monticello ; Elbridge Gerry 
was Governor of the state, James Madison was 
President, and the second war with England was 
at hand. Phillips was nine years old when, in 
1820, the most important debate after the adop- 
tion of the Constitution—the debate of whose 
tumultuous culmination and triumphant close 
he was to be the great orator—began, and the 
second heroic epoch of our history, in which he 
was a master figure, opened in the long and 
threatening contest over the admission of Mis- 
souri. Unheeding the transactions which were 
shaking the land and setting the scene of his 
career, the young boy, of the best New England 
lineage and prospects, played upon Beacon Hill, 
and, at the age of sixteen, entered Harvard Col- 
lege. His classmates recall his manly pride and 
reserve, with the charming manner, the delight- 
ful conversation, and the affluence of kindly 
humor, which was never lost. He sauntered and 
gently studied ; not a devoted student—not in 
the bent of his mind, nor in the special direction 
of sympathy, forecasting the reformer—but al- 
ready the orator and the easy master of the col- 
lege platform ; and still, in the memory of his 
old companions, he walks those college paths in 
unfading youth, s figure of patrician port, of 
sovereign grace ; 8 prince coming to his kingdom. 

The tranquil years at the ended, 
and he graduated in 1831, the year of “Nat.” 
Turner's insurrection in Virginia ; the year, also, 
in which Mr. Garrison issued The Liberator, 
and, for unequivocally proclaiming the princi- 


nounced as a public enemy. Like other gently 
nurtured Boston boys, Phillips began the study 
of law, and, as it proceeded, doubtless the sirens 
sang to him, as to the noble youth of every 
country and time. If, musing over Coke and 
Blackstone, in the full consciousness of ample 
powers and of fortunate opportunities, he some- 
times forecast the future, he doubtless saw him- 
self succeeding Fisher Ames, and Harrison Gray 
Otis, and Daniel Webster, rising from the Bar to 
the Legislature, from the Legislature to the 
Senate, from the Senate—who knew whither? 
The idol of society, the applauded orator, the 
brilliant champion of the elegant repose and the 
cultivated conservatism of Massachusetts, The 
delight of social ease, the refined enjoyment of 
taste in letters and art, opulent leisure, profes- 
sional distinction, gratified ambition—all these 
came and whispered to the young student. And 
it is the force that can tranquilly put aside such 
blandishments with a smile, and accept aliena- 
tion, outlawry, ignominy and apparent defeat, if 
need be, no less than the courage which grapples 
with poverty and outward hardship, and climbs 
over them to worldly prosperity, which is the 
test of the finest manhood. Only he who fully 
knows the worth of what he renounces gains the 
true blessing of renunciation. 

The time during which Phillips was studying 
law was the hour of the profoundest moral 
apathy in the history of this country. The fer- 
vor of revolutionary feeling was long since 
spent, and that of the final anti-slavery contest 
was but just kindled. The question of slavery, 
indeed, had never been quite forgotten. There 
was always an anti-slavery sentiment in the 
country ; but there was also a slavery interest, 
and the invention of the cotton gin in 1789 gave 
slavery the most powerful and insidious im- 
pulse that it had ever received. At once com- 
mercial greed was allied with political advantage 
and social power, and the active anti-slavery 
sentiment rapidly declined. Ten years after the 
invention of the cotton gin, the General Con- 
vention of the Abolition Societies deplored the 
decay of public interest in emancipation, Forty 
years later, in 1833, while Phillips was still 
studying law, the veteran Pennsylvania Society 
lamented that since 1794 it had seen one after 
another of those societies disband, until it was 
left almost alone to mourn the universal apathy. 
When Wendell Phillips was admitted to the bar 
in 1834, the slave interest in the United States, 
entrenched in the Constitution, in trade, in the 
Church, in society,in historic tradition,and in the 
prejudice of race, had already become, although 
unconsciousiy to the country, one of the most 
powerful forces in the world. The English 
throne in 1625, the old French monarchy in 
1780, the English aristocracy at the beginning 
of the century were not so strong as slavery in 
this country fifty years ago. The grasp of Eng- 
land upon the American Colonies before the 
Revolution was not so sure, and was never 60 
menacing to liberty upon this continent, as the 
grasp of slavery upon the Union in the pleasant 
days when the young lawyer sat in his office, 
careless of the anti-slavery agitation and jest- 
ing with his old college comrades over the 
clients who did not come. 

But on an October afternoon in 1835, while he 
was still sitting expectant in his office, the long 
waited client came; but in what amazing form! 
The young lawyer was especially a Boston boy. 
He loved his native city with that lofty pride 
and intensity of local affection which is peculiar 
to her citizens, “I was born in Boston,” he 
said, long afterward, “and the good name of 
the old townis bound up with every fiber of 
my heart.” In the mild afternoon his windows 
were open, and the sound of unusual disturbance 
drew him from his office. He hastened along 
the street, and suddenly, a stone’s throw from 
the scene of the Boston massacre, in the very 
shadow of the Old South, he beheld, in Boston, a 
spectacle which Boston cannot now conceive. 
He saw American women insulted for befriend- 
ing their innocent sisters, whose children were 
sold from thir arms. He saw an American 
citizen assailed by a furious mob in the city of 
James Otis, for saying, with James Otis, that a 
man’s right to liberty is inherent and inalienable. 
Himself a citizen soldier, he looked to see the 
majesty of the people maintaining the authority 
of law ; but, to his own startled surprise, he saw 
that the rightful defenders of law against the 
mob were themselves the mob. The city, whose 
dauntless free speech had taught a country how 
to be independent, he saw raising a parricidal 
hand against its parent—Liberty. It was enough. 
As the jail doors closed upon Garrison to save 
his life, Garrison and his cause had won their 
most powerful and renowned ally. With the 
setting of that October sun vanished forever 
the career of prosperous ease, the gratification 
of ordinary ambition which the genius and the 
accomplishment of Wendell Phillips had seemed 
to foretell. Yes, the long awaited client had 
come at last. Scarred, scorned and forsaken, 
that cowering and friendless client was wronged 
and degraded humanity. The great soul saw 
and understood, 

“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 





ple of the Declaration of Independence, was ‘de- 


When duty whispers low, Thou must, 


Already the Boston boy felt what he afterward 


ton, over which my mother led my baby feet, 
and, if God grants me time enough, I will make 
them too pure for the footsteps of a slave,” And 
we, fellow citizens, who recall the Jife and the 
man, the untiring sacrifice, the complete sur- 
render, do we not hearin the soft air of that 
long vanished October day, far above the riot 
of the stormy street, the benediction that he 
could not hear, but whose influence breathed 
always from the ineffable sweetness of his smile 
and the gracious courtesy of his manner,  In- 
asmuch as thou hast done it to the least of these, 
my brethren, thou hast done it unto me”? 

The scene of that day is an illustration of the 
time. As we look back upon it it is incredible, 
But it was not until Lovejoy fell, while defend- 
ing his press at Alton, in November, 1837, that 
an American citizen was killed by a raging mob, 
for declaring, in a free state, the right of inno- 
cent men and women to their personal liberty, 
This tragedy, like the deadly blow at Charles 
Sumner, in the Senate chamber, twenty years 
afterward, awed the whole country with a sense 
of vast and momentous peril. The country has 
just been startled by the terrible riot at Cincin- 
nati, which sprang from the public conscious- 
ness that, by crafty legal quibbling, crime had 
become secure. But the outbreak was at once 
and universally condemned, because, in this 
country, whatever the wrong may be, reform by 
riot is always worse than the wrong. The Alton 
riot, however, had no redeeming impulse. It 
was the very frenzy of lawlessness, a sudden and 
ghastly glimpse of the unquenchable fires of 
passion that were burning under the seeming 
peace and prosperity of the Union, How fierce 
and far-reaching those passions were was seen 
not only in the riot itself, but in che refusal of 
Faneuil Hall for a public meeting to denounce 
the appalling wrong to American liberty which 
had been done in [linois, lest the patriotic pro- 
test of the meeting should be interpreted by the 
country as the voice of Boston. But the refusal 
was reconsidered , and never since the people of 
Boston thronged Faneuil Hall, on the day after 
the massacre in State Street, had that anoient 
hall seen a more solemn and significant assem- 
bly. It wasthe more selemn, the more signfi- 
cant, because the excited multitude was no 
longer, asin the revolutionary day, inspired by 
one unanimous and overwhelming purpose to 
assert and maintain liberty of speech as the bul- 
wark of all other liberty. It was an unwonted 
and foreboding scene. An evil spirit was in the 
air. 

When the seemly protest against the mons- 
trous crime had been spoken, and the proper 
duty of the day was done, a voice was heard, the 
voice of the high officer solemnly sworn to 
prosecute in the name of Massachusetts every 
violation of law, declaring, in Faneuil Hall, 
sixty years after the battle of Bunker Hill and 
amid a howling storm of applause, that an 
American citizen, who was put to death bya 
mad crowd of his fellow-citizens for defending 
his right of free speech, died asthe fool dieth. 
Boston has seen dark days; but never a moment 
so dark as that. Seven years before Webster 
had said, in the famous words that Massachu- 
setts binds as frontlets between her eyes : ‘There 
are Boston and Concord, and Lexington and 
Bunker Hill ; and there they will remain forever.” 
Had they already vanished? Was the spirit of 
the Revolution quite extinct? In the very cradle 
of liberty did no son survive to awake its sium- 
bering echoes? By the grace of God such a son 
there was. He had come with the multitude, and 
he had heard with sympathy and approval the 
speeches that condemned the wrong; but when 
the cruel voice justified the murderers of Love- 
joy, the heart of the young man burned within 
him. This speech, he said to himself, must be 
answered, As the malign strain proceeded, the 
Boston boy, all on fire, with Concord and Lex- 
ington tugging at his heart, unconsciously mur- 
mured: “Such a speech in Faneuil Hall must be 
answered in Faneuil Hall.” ‘Why not answer 
it yourself?” whispered a neighbor, who over- 
heard him. ‘‘Help me to the platform and I 
will,” And pushing and struggling through the 
dense and threatening crowd, the young man 
reached the platform, was lifted upon it, and, 
advancing to speak, was greeted with a roar of 
hostile cries. But riding the whirlwind undis- 
mayed, as for many a year afterward he directed 
the same wild storm, he stood upon the platform, 
in all the beauty and grace of imperial youth— 
the Greeks would have said a God descended— 
and in words that touched the mind and heart 
and conscience of that vast multitude, as with 
fire from Heaven, recalling Boston to herself, he 
saved his native city and her cradle of liberty 
from the damning disgrace of stoning the first 
martyr in the great struggle for personal free- 
dom, ‘ Mr, Chairman,” he said, “‘ when I heard 
the gentleman lay down principles which placed 
the rioters, inceniliaries and murderers of Alton 
side by side with Otis and Hancock, and Quincy 
and Adams, I thought those pictured lips would 
have broken into voice to rebuke the recreant 
American, the slanderer of the dead.” And even 
as he spoke the vision was fulfilled. Once more 
ite native music rang through Faneuil Hall. In 





The youth replies: [ can.” 


said: ‘I love inexpressibly these streets of Bos- | 


Apadia break into immortal rebuke, In Wendell 


Phillips, glowing with holy indignation at the 
insult to America and to man, John Adams and 
James Otis, Josiah Quincy and Samuel Adama, 
though dead, yet spake. 

In the annals of American speech there had 
been nosuch scene since Patrick Henry's electri- 
cal warping to George the Third. It was that 
greatest of oratorical triumphs when a supreme 
emotion, a sentiment which is to mold a people 
anew, lifted the orator to adequate expression. 
Three such scenes are illustrious in our history— 
that of the speech of Patrick Henry at Williams- 
burg, of Wendell Phillips in Faneuil Hall, of 
Abraham Lincoln in Gettysburg; three, and 
there is no fourth, They transmit, unextin- 
guished, the torch of an eloquence which has 
arousec nations and changed the course of his- 
tory, and which Webster called ‘noble, sub- 
lime, godlike action,” The tremendous contro- 
versy, indeed, inspired universal eloquence. 
As the cause passed from the moral appeal of 
the Abolitionists to the political action of the 
Liberty Party, of the Conscience Whigs and the 
Free Soil Democrats, and finally of the Republi- 
can Party, the sound of speech, which, in its 
variety and excellence, had never been heard 
upon the continent, filled the air. But supreme 
over it all was the eloquence of Phillips, as over 
the harmonious tumult of a vast orchestra one 
clear voice, like a lark high poised in heaven, 
steadily carries the melody. As Demosthenes 
was the orator of Greece against Philip, and 
Cicero of Rome against Oatiline, and John Pym 
of England against the Stuart despotism, Wen- 
dell Phillips was distinctively the orator, as 
others were the statesmen, of the anti-slavery 
cause, 

When he first spoke at Faneuil Hall some of 
the most renowned American orators were still 
in their prime, Webster and Clay were in the 
Senate, Choate at the bar, Edward Everett upon 
the academic platform, From all these orators 
Phillips differed more than they differed from 
each other. Behind Webster and Everett and 
Clay there was always a great organized party 
or an entrenched conservatism of feeling and 
opinion, They spoke accepted views. They 
moved with masses of men, and were sure of the 
applause of party spirit, of political tradition, 
and of established institutions, Phillips stood 
alone. He waa not a Whig nor a Democrat, nor 
the graceful panegyrist of an undisputed situa- 
tion. Both parties denounced him. He must 
recruit a new party. Public opinion condemned 
him, He must win public opinion to achieve 
his purpose, The tone, the method of the new 
orator, announced a new spirit, It was nota 
heroic story of the last century, nor the conten- 
tion of contemporary politics; it was the un- 
suspected heroism of a mightier controversy 
that breathed and burned in his words, With 
no party behind him, and appealing against es- 
tablished order and acknowledged tradition, his 
speegh was necessarily a popular appeal for a 
strange and unwelcome cause, and the condition 
of its success was that it should beth charm and 
rouse the hearer, while, under cover of the fas- 
cination, the orator unfolded his argument and 
urged his plea. This condition the genius of 
the orator instinctively perceived, and it deter- 
mined the character of his discourse. 

He faced his audience with a tranquil mien 
and a beaming aspect that was never dimmed. 
He spoke ; and in the measured cadence of his 
quiet voice there was intense feeling, but no 
declamation, no passionate appeal, no superficial 
and feigned emotion, It was simply colloquy, a 
gentleman conversing. Unconsciously and surg 
ly the ear and heart were charmed. How was it 
done? Ah! how did Mozart do it? how Raphael? 
The secret of the rose’s sweetness, of the bird’s 
ecstasy, of the sunset’s glory—that is the secret 
of genius and of eloquence, What was heard, 
what was seen, was the form of noble manhood, 
the courteous and self-possessed tone, the flow 
of modulated speech, sparkling with matchless 
richness of illustration, with apt allusion and 
happy anecdote and historic parallel, with wit 
and pitiless invective, with melodious pathos, 
with stinging satire, with crackling epigram and 
limpid humor, like the bright ripples that play 
around the sure and steady prow of the resiat- 
less ship. Like an illuminated vase of odors, he 
glowed with concentrated and perfumed fire. 
The divine energy of his conviction utterly pos- 
sessed him, and his 

“ Pure and eloquent blood 

Spoke in his cheek, and go distinctly wrought 

That one might almost say his body thought.” 
Was it Pericles swaying the Athenian multitude? 
Was it Apollo breathing the music of the morn- 
ing from his lips? It was an American patriot, 
a modern son of liberty, with a soul as firm and 
as true as was ever consecrated to unselfish duty, 
pleading with the American conscience for the 
chained and rpeechless victims of American in- 
humanity. 

How terribly earnest was the anti-slavery con~ 
test this generation httle knows. But to under- 
stand Phillips we must recall the situation of 
the country. When he joined the Abolitionists, 
and for more than twenty years afterward, Sla- 


laws inthe Capitol. Courts of justice were its 
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lenced the preacher in the pulpit, it muzzled the 
editor at his desk and the professor in his leo- 
ture room. It set a price upon the heads of 
peaceful citizens, robbed the mails, and de- 
nounced the vital principle of the Declaration 
of Independence ae treason. In states whose 
laws did not tolerate slavery, slavery ruled the 
club and the drawing-room, the factory and the 
office, swaggered at the dinner table, and 
scourged with scorn, a cowardly society. It tore 
the golden rule from school books, and from the 
Prayer-book the pictured benignity of Christ. It 
prohibited in the free state schools for the hated 
race, and hunted women who taught children 
to read. It forbade a free people to communi- 
cate with their representatives, seized territory 
to extend ite area and confirm ite severeignty, 
and plotted to steal more to make its empire 
impregnable and the free Republic of the United 
States impossible. Scholars, divines, men and 
women in every Church, in every party, raised 
individual voices in earnest protest. They 
sighed against a burricane. There had been 
such protests in the country for two centuries— 
colonial provisions and restrictions, the fiery 
voice of Whitfield in the South, the calm per- 
suasion of Woolman in the muddle colonies, 
the heroism of Hopkins in Rhode Island, the 
eloquence of Rush in Pennsylvania. There had 
been emancipation societies at the North and at 
the South; arguments and appeals and threats 
in the Congress of the Confederation, in the Con- 
stitutional Convention, in the Congress of the 
Union ; there had been the words and the will of 
Washington, the warning of Jefferson, the con- 
senting testimony of the revered fathers of the 
Government; always the national conscience 
somewhere silently pleading, always the finger 
of the world steadily pointing in scorn, But bere, 
after alithe protests and the rebuke and the 
endeavor, was the malign power, which, when the 
Constitution was formed, had been but the 
shrinking Afreet bound in the casket, now tower- 
ing and resistless, He had kicked bis casket into 
the sea, and, haughtily defying the conscience 
of the country and the moral sentiment of man- 
kind, demanded absolute control of the Repub- 
lic as the price of union—the Repuvlic, anxious 
only to submit and to cali submission statesman- 
ship. 

If, then, the work of the Revolution was to be 
saved, and independent America was to become 
free America, the first and paramount necessity 
was to arouse the couatry. Agitation was the 
duty of the hour, Garrison was certainly not 
the first Abolitioniat; no, nor was Luther the 
firat Protestant. But Luther brought all the 
wandering and separate raya of protest to a 
focus, and kindled the contest for religious free- 
dom. 8o when Garrison tlung full in the face ot 
Biavery the defiance of immediate and complete 
abolition, Slavery, instinctively foreseeing its 
doom, sprang to its feet, and joined, with the 
herois.n of despair, in the death grapple with 
Liberty, from which, after a yeneration, Liberty 
arose unbruised and victorious. It is hard*for 
the survivors of a generation to which Aboli- 
tionist was a word suggesting the most odious 
fanaticism, a furious declamation at once non- 
sensical and dangcrous, a groteaque and sancti- 
wonious playing with fire ina powder magazine, 
to believe that the names of the two representa- 
tive Aboli ionists will be written with a sunbeam, 
as Phiips says of Touissant, high over many an 
honored name. But bistory, looking before and 
after, readjusts contemporary judgments of men 
and events. In all the essential qualities ot 
heroicaction, Luther nailing his challenge to the 
Church upou the Church’s own door, when the 
Church was supreme in Europe, William Tell, in 
the romantic legend, serenely acorning to bow to 
the cap of Gesler, when Gesler’s troops held all the 
market place, are not nobler figures than Garri- 
son and Phillips, in the hour of the complete pos- 
session of the country by the power of slavery, 
demanding immediate and unconditional emanci- 
pation. A tone of apology, of deprecation or 
regret, no more becomes an American, in speak- 
ing of the Abolitiouists, than in speaking of the 
Bons of Liberty in the Revolution; and every 
tribute of honor and respect which we gladly 
pay to the illustrious fathers of American Inde- 
pendence is paid as worthily to their sons, the 
pioneers of American freedom. 

That freedom was secured, indeed, by the 
union of many forces. The abolition movement 
was moral agitation. It was a voice orying in 
the wilderness, Asan American movement it 
was reproached for holding aloof from the 
American political method. But in the order of 
time the moral ewakening precedes political 
action. Politics are founded in compromise and 
expediency, and had the abolition leaders paused 
to parley with prejudice and interest and per- 
sonal ambition, in order to smooth and concili- 
ate and persuade, their duty would have been 
undone. When the alarm-bell at night has 
brought the aroused citizens to the street, they 
will organize their action. But the ringer of the 
bell betrays his trust when he ceases to startle. 

To vote was to acknowledge the Constitution, 
was to offer a premiam upon slavery by granting 
more political power for every slave. It was to 
own an obligation to return innocent men to un- 
speakable degradation, and to shoot them down 
if, with a thousandfold greater reason than our 





fathors, they resisted oppression, Could Ameri- 
cans do this? Couid houest men do this? Could 
& great country do this, and not learn, sooner or 
later, by ghastly experience, the truth which 
George Mason proclaimed—that Providence pun- 
ishes national sins by national calamities? The 
Union, said Wendell Phillips, with a calmness 
that enchanted while it appalled, the Union is 
called the very ark of the American covenant ; 
but has not idolatry of the Union been the chief 
bulwark of alavery, and in the words and deeds 
and spirits of the most vehement ‘ Union 
saviors” who denounce agitation, can sny hope 
of emancipation be descried? I’, then, under 
the sacred charter of the Union, slavery has 
grown to this stupendous hight, throwing the 
shadow of death over the land, is not the Union 
as it exists the foe of liberty, and can we honestly 
affirm that itis the sole surviving hope of free- 
dom in the world? Long ago the great leaders 
of our parties hushed their voices and whispered 
that even to speak of slavery: was to endanger 
the Union. Is not this enongh? Sons of Otis 
and of Adams, of Franklin and of Jay, are we 
ready for union upon the ruins of freedom? 
Delenda Oarthago! Delenda Carthago! 

Even while he spoke, there sprang up around 
him the marshaled host of an organized politi- 
cal party, which, raising the Constitution as a 
banner of freedom, marched to the polls to make 
the Union the citadel of liberty. He, indeed, 
had rejected the Constitution and the Union as 
the bulwark of slavery. But he and the political 
host, widely differing, had yet a common pur- 
pose, and were confounded in a common condem- 
nation. And who shall count the voters in that 
political army, and who the generous heroes of the 
actual war, in whose young hearts his relentless 
denunciation of the Union had bred the high re- 
solve that, under the protection of the Con- 
stitution and by its own lawful power, the slave 
Union which he denounced should be dissolved 
in the fervid glory of a new Union of freedom? 
His plea, indeed, did not persuade his friends, 
and was furiously spurned by his foes, ‘“ Hang 
Phillips and Yancey together! Hang the Abo- 
sitionist and the fire-eater, and we shall have 
peace!” cried mingled wrath and terror, as the 
absorbing debate deepened toward civil war. But 
still, through the startling flash and over the 
thunder peal with which the tempest burst, 
that cry rang out undismayed, Delenda Oartha- 
jo! The awiul storm has rolled away. The 
warning voice 1s stilled forever. But the slave 
Union whose destruction he sought is dissolved, 
and the glorious Union of freedom and equal 
cights, which his soul desired, is the blessed 
Union of to-day. 

It is am idle speculation, fellow-citizens, to 
what or to whom chiefly belonged the glory of 
smancipation, It is like the earlier questions of 
-he Revolution: Who first proposed the Com- 
wnittee on Correspond.nce? Who first hinted 
resistance? Who first spoke of possible inde- 
pendence? It is enough that there was a noble 
smulation of genervus patriotism, and happy 
history forbears to decide. Doubtless, the Min- 
ute Men fired the first organized shot of the 
Revolution. But it was Paul Revere, riding 
alone at midnight and arousing Middlesex, one 
uundred and nine years ago to-night, that 
srought the farmers to stand embattled on [.ex- 
ington Green and Concord Bridge. 

For his great work of arousing the country 
and piercing the national conscience, Phillips 
was especially titted, not only by the command- 
ing wili and genius of the orator, but by the pro- 
tound sincerity of his faith in the people. The 
party leaders of his time had a qualified faith in 
the people. His was unqualitied. To many of his 
tellow-citizens it seemed mad, chaotic, whimsical, 
or merely feigned. To some of them even now 
he appears to have been only an eloquent dema- 
gogue. But hislifeis thereply. Tonoactofhie, 
to no private advantage sought or gained, to no 
use of his masterly power, except to promote 
purposes which he believed to be essential to 
the public welfare, could they ever point who 
charged him with base motives or personal ends, 
No man, indeed, can take a chief part in tamul- 
tuous national controversy without encountering 
misjudgment and reproach and unmeasured 
condemnation. But it does not affect the lofty 
patriotism of the American Revolution that 
Adam Smith believed it to be stimulated by the 
vanity of colonial shopkeepers. It does not dim 
the luster of the Methodist revival of relig- 
ious sentiment in England that the bishops 
branded it asa vulgar and ignorant enthusiasm. 
Wendell Phillips held, with John Bright, that the 
first five hundred men who passed in the Strand 
would make as good a Parliamentas that which 
sits at St. Stephens. A student of history, and a 
close observer of men, he rejected that fear of 
the multitude which springs from the feeling 
that the many are ignorant while the few are wise ; 
and he believed the saying —too profound for Tal- 
leyrand, to whom it is ascribed—that everybody 
knows more thananybody. The great argument 
for popular government is not the essential 
righteousness of a majority, but the celestial 
law which gubordinates the brute force of num- 
bers to intellectual and moral ascendency, as 
the immeasurable floods of ocean follow the 
moon. Undisturbed by the most rancorous 
hostility, as in the meetings in the Music Hall 
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in this city in the Winter of secession, he looked 
calmly at the mob; and behind the drunken 
Philip he saw Philip, the King. 

The huge wrongs and crimes in the annals of 
the race, the wars that have wasted the world 
and desolated mankind, he knew to be the work 
of the crowned and ruling minority, not of the 
mass of the people. The companion of his boy- 
hood and his college classmate, Motley, with 
generous sympathy and vivid touch, that gave 
new beauty to the old heroic story, had shown 
that, not from the palace of Charles the Fifth, 
not from luxurious Versailles, but from the huts 
of Dutch Islanders scattered along the hard 
coast of the North Sea, came the genius of 
liberty to rescue modern Europe from hopeless 
despotism. Nay, with his own eyes, saddened 
and surprised, Phillips saw that, inthe imme- 
diate presence of a monstrous and perilous 
wrong to \uman nature, prosperous and com- 
fortable America angrily refused to hear; and 
that while Humanity lay bruised and bleeding 
by the way, the polished society of the most en- 
lightened city in the Union passed by disdainful 
on the other side. 

But, while he cherished this profound faith in 
the people, and because he cherished it, he 
never flattered the mob, nor hung upon its neck, 
nor pandered to its passion, nor suffered ite 
foaming hate, or its exulting enthusiasm, to 
touch the calm poiwe of his regnant soul. 
Those who were eager to insult and deride and 
silence him when he pleaded for the Negro, 
wept and shouted and rapturously crowned 
him when he paid homage to O’Uonnell and 
made O’Connell’s cause his own. But the crowd 
did not follow him with huzzas. He moved in 
solitary majesty ; and if froin his smooth speech 
a lightning flash of satire or of scorn struck a 
cherished lie, or an honored character, or a 
dogma of the party creed, and the crowd burst 
into a furious tempest of dissent, he beat it into 
silence with uncomprvmising iteration. If it 
tried to drown his voice, he turned to the re- 
porters, aud over the raging tumult calmly said: 
“Howlon! I speak to thirty millions here.” 

There was another power in his speech sharper 
than in the speech of any other American orator, 
an unsparing invective. The abolition appeal 
was essentially iconoclastic ; and the method of 
a reformer at close quarters with a mighty sys- 
tem of wrong cannot be measured by the stand- 
ards of cool and polite debate. Phillips did not 
shrink from the sternest denunciation or ridi- 
cule or scorn of those who seemed tu him re- 
creant to freedom and humanity, however en 
shrined they might be in public admiration, 
with whatever official dignity invested, with 
whatever softer graces of accomplishment en- 
dowed. The idols of a purely conventional 
virtue he delighted to shatter, because no public 
enemy seemed to him more deadly than the 
American who made moral cowardice respect- 
able. He felt that the complacent conformity 
of Northern communities was the strength of 
slavery, and the man who would return a fugi- 
tive slave, or with all the resources of sophistry 
defend his return, upon a plea of constitutional 
obligation, was, in his view, a man who would 
do an act of cruel wickedness to-day to avoid a 
vague and possible mischance hereafter. If the 
plea were sound in the case of one man, if one 
innocent man was to be an outcast from protect- 
ing laws, from effective sympathy, and from 
humanity, because he had been unspeakably 
wronged, then it was as sound in tne case of 
every such man, and the Union and the Consti- 
tution rested upon three million crimes. Was 
this endurable? Should an offense so inhuman 
as deliberate obedience to laws which compelled 
a man to do to another what he would not hesi- 
tate, amid the applause of all men, to kill that 
other for attempiung to do to him— should such 
an offense be condoned hy courteous admonition 
and hesitating doubt? Should the partiality of 
friendship, should the learning, renown, or pub- 
lic service of the offender save him from the 
pillory of public scorn? If Patrick Henry made 
the country ring with the name of the dishonest 
contractor in the war, should the name of the edu- 
cated American who conspires with the slavehold- 
ers against the slave be too sacred for obloquy? 
No epithet is too blistering for John Brown, who 
takes hia life in his hand that he may break the 
chain of the slave. Shall the gentleman, whose 
compliance weakens the moral fiber of New 
England and tastens the slave’s chain more 
hopelessly, go unwhipped of a single word of 
personal rebuke? Such questions he did not ask, 
but they ask themselves, as, to-day, we turn the 
pages that still quiver with his blasting words, 
and recall the mortal strife in which he stood. 

Doubtless his friends, who knew that well- 
spring of sweet waters, his heart, and who, like 
him, were sealed to the service of emancipation, 
sometimes grieved and recoiled amazed from his 
terrible arraignment. He knew the penalty of 
his course. He paid it cheerfully. But history 
will record that the orator who, in that supreme 
exigency of liberty, pitilessly whipped by name 
the aiders and abettors of the crime against 
humanity, made such complicity in every in_ 
telligent community infinitely more arduous, and 
so served mankind, public virtue and the state. 

But more than this, The avowed and open 
opponents of the anti-slavery agitation could 





not justly complain of his relentless pursuit. 
From them he received the blows that, in turn, 
he did not spare. But others, his friends, sol- 
diers of the same army, although in other 
divisions and upon a different route, marching 
against the same foe—did they, too, feel those 
shafts of fire? How many a Massachusetts man, 
whose name the Commonwealth will canonize 
with his, loyal with his own fidelity to the com- 
mon cause, he sometimes taunted as recreant 
and scourged aslaggard! How many leaders in 
other states, statesmen beloved and revered, who 
in other ways than his fought the battle of 
liberty with firmness in the right, as God gave 
them to see the right, and who live in national 
gratitude and among the great in history for- 
evermore, did not those dauntless lips seem 
sometimes cruelly to malign! ‘* Blame not this 
plainness of speech,” he said. “ { have a hundred 
friends, as brave souls as God ever made, whose 
hearths are not as safe aiter honored men make 
such speeches.” He knew that his ruthless words 
closed to him homes of friendship and hearts of 
sympathy. He saw the amazement; he heard the 
cond2mnation , but, like the great apostie preach- 
ing Christ, he knew only humanity, and human- 
ity crucified. Tongue of the dumb, eyes of the 
blind, feet of the impotent, his voice alone, 
among the voices that were everywhere heard 
and heeded, was sent by God to challenge every 
word, or look, or deed that seemed to him possi- 
sibly to palliate oppression or to comfort the 
oppressor. Divinely commissioned he was not, 
indeed, to do justice; but the human heart is 
very patient with the hero, who, in his strenu- 
ons and sublime conflict, if sometimes he does 
not clearly see, and sometimes harshly judges, 
yet, in all his unsparing assault, deals never a 
blow of malice, nor of envy, nor of personal 
gratification—the warrior who grasps at no 
prizes for which others strive and whose un- 
selfish peuce no laurels of Miltiades disturb. 

For a quarter of a century this was the career 
of Wendell Phillips. His life had no events; 
his speeches were its only incident, No public 
man could pass from us whose death, like his, 
would command universal attention, whose 
story would not display a splendid list of special 
achievements, of various official service, as of 
treaties skillfully negotiated, of legislative meas- 
ures wisely adjusted, of imposing professional 
triumphs, of devoid party following, of an im- 
mense personal association, such as our ordinary 
political controversy and the leadership of genius 
and eloquence produce. But that official partic- 
ipation in political action, and that peculiar per- 
sonal contact with society, were wanting in the 
life of Wendell Phillips. How strong, indeed, 
his moral ascendency over the public mind, how 
warm the admiration, how fond the affection in 
which, at alittle distance, and as became the 

supreme reserve of his nature, he was held, let 

this scene, like that of his burial, bear witness. 

But during the long crusade of bis life he was 
the most solitary of eminent American figures. 
In the general course of affairs he took little 
part. He had no share in the conduct of the 
associations for every purpose, scientific, liter- 
ary, charitable, moral or other, with which 
every American community abounds. In ordi- 
nary society, at the club and the public dinner, 
at the assembly and upon the ceremonial occa- 
sion, he was as unknown as in legislative halls 
or in public offices, Partly it was that reserve, 
partly that method of his public speech withheld 
him ; partly he felt the air of social complais- 
ance, like the compromising atmosphere of leg- 
islatures, to be unfriendly to the spirit and ob- 
jects of his life: and partly his liberal hand pre- 
ferred to give where there could be no return. 
Yet, in the political arena, had he cared to en- 
gage, nO man was more amply equipped than he, 
by natural powers and taste and adaptation, 
by special study and familiarity with history 
and literature, by exquisite tact and gay humor 
and abounding affability, by all the qualities 
that in public hfe make a great party leader, a 
leader honored and beloved. And in that other 
circle, that ‘elevated sphere” in which Marie 
Antoinette appeared, “ glittering like the morn- 
ing star, full of life and splendor and joy,” that 
decorated world of social refinement into which 
he was born, there would have been no more 
fascinating or courtly figure, could he have 
foreborne the call of conscience, the duty of his 
life. 

When the War ended, and the specific purpose 
of his relentless agitation was accomplished, 
Phillips was still in the prime of life, Had his 
mind recurred to the dreams of earlier years, 
had he desired, in the fullness of bis fame and 
the maturity of his powers, to turn to the polit- 
ical career which the hopes of the friends of his 
youth had forecast, I do not doubt that the Mas- 
sachusetts of Sumner and of Andrew, proud of 
his genius, and owning his immense service to 
the triumphant cause, although a service beyond 
the party line, and often apparently directed 
against the party itself, would have gladly sum- 
moned him to duty, It would, indeed, have been 
a kind of peerage for this great Commoner. But 
not to repose and peaceful honors did his earnest 
soul incline. “Now that the field is won,” he 
said gayly to friend, ‘*do you sit by the camp- 
fire; but I will put out into the underbrush.” 
The slave, indeed, was, free, but emancipation 
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did not free the agitator from his task. The 
client that suddenly appeared before him on that 
memorable October day was not ap oppressed 
race alone ; it was wronged humanity ; it was the 
victim of unjust systems and unequal laws ; it 
was the poor man, the weak man, the unfor- 
tunate man, whoever and wherever he might 
be. This was the cause that he would still plead 
in the forum of public opinion. “Let it not be 
said,” he wrote to a meeting of his old abolition 
comrades, two months before his death, “ that 
the old Abolitionist stopped with the Negro, and 
was never able to see that the same principles 
claimed his utmost effort to protect all labor, 
white and black, and to further the discussion of 
every claim of humanity.” 

Was this the habit of mere agitation, the rest- 

less discontent that follows great achievement? 
There were those who thought s0. But they 
were critics of a temperament which did not 
note that with Phillips agitation was a principle, 
and a deliberately chosen method to definite 
ends. There were still vast questions springing 
from the same root of selfishness and injustice 
as the question of slavery. They must force 
hearing in the same way. He would not adopt, 
in middle life, the career of politics which he 
had renouneed in youth, however seductive that 
career might be, whatever its opportunities and 
rewards, because the purpose had grown with 
his growth and strengthened with his strength, 
to form public opinion rather than to represent 
it in making or in executing the laws. To 
form public opinion upon vital public questions 
by public discussion, but by public discussion 
absolutely fearless and sincere, and conducted 
with honest faith in the people to whom the ar- 
gument was addressed—this was the chosen task 
of his life ; this was the public service which he 
had long performed, and this he would still 
perform, and in the familiar way. 

His comprehensive philanthropy had made 
him, even during the anti-slavery contest, the 
untiring advocate of other great reforms. His 
powerful presentation of the justice and reason 
of the political equality of women, at Worcester, 
in 1857, more than any other single impulse, 
launched that question upon the sea of popular 
controversy. In the general statement of prin- 
ciple, nothing has been added to that discourse ; 
in vivid and effective eloquence of advocacy it 
has never been surpassed, All the arguments 
for independence echoed John Adams in the 
Continental Congress. All the pleas for apply- 
ing the American principle of representation to 
the wives and mothers of American citizens echo 
the eloquence of Wendell Phillips at Worcester. 
His, also, was the voice that summoned the tem- 
perance voters of the Commonwealth to stand 
up and be counted, the voice which resolutely 
and definitely exposed the crime to which the 
busy American mind and conscience are at last 
turning —-the American crime against the In- 
diens. Through him the sorrow of Crete, the 
tragedy of Ireland, pleaded with America. In 
the terrible experience of the early anti-slavery 
debate, when the Church and refined society 
seemed to be the rampart of slavery, he had 
learned profound distrust of that conservatism 
of prospexity which chills human sympathy and 
narrows the conscience. So the vast combina- 
tions of capital in these later days, with their 
immense monopolies and imperial power, seemed 
to him sure to corrupt the government, and to 

bstruct and threaten the real welfare of the 

people. He felt, therefore, that what is called 
the respectable class is often really, but uncon- 
sciously and with a generous purpose, not justly 
estimating its own tendency, the dangerous class, 
He was not a party politician ; he cared little for 
parties or for party leaders; but any political 
party which, in his judgment, represented the 
dangerous tendency, was a party to be defeated 
in the interest of the peace and progress of all 
the people. 

But his judgment, always profoundly sincere, 
was it not profoundly sometimes mistaken? No 
nobler friend of freedom and of man than Wen- 
dell Phillips ever breathed upon this continent, 
and no man’s service to freedom surpasses his, 
But before the War he demanded peaceful dis- 
union—yet it was the Union in arms that saved 
Liberty. During the War he would have super- 
seded Lincoln ; but it was Lincoln who freed the 
slaves. He pleaded for Ireland, tortured by cen- 
turies of misrule, and while every generous 
heart followed with sympathy the pathos and the 
power of his appeal, the just mind recoiled from 
the sharp arraignment of the truest friends in 
England that Ireland ever had. I know it all; 
but I know, also, and history will remember, 
that the slave Union which he denounced is dis- 
solved ; that it was the heart and conscience of 
the nation, exalted by his moral appeal of agita- 
tion, as well as by the enthusiasm of patriotic 
war, which held up the hands of Lincoln, and 
upon which Lincoln leaned in emancipating the 
slaves ; and that only by indignant and aggress- 
ive appeals like his has the heart of England 
ever opened to Irish wrong. 

No man, I say, can take a pre-eminent and 
effective part in contentions that shake nations, 
fe un the discussion of great national policies, of 

oreign relations, of domestic economy and 

finance, without keen reproach and fierce mis- 
comception, “But death,” says Bacon, “ bring- 


‘sometimes unwise. He remembered only that 


eth good fame.” Then, if moral integrity re- 
main unsoiled, the purpose pure, blameless the 
life, and patriotism as shining as the sun, con- 
flicting views and differing counsels disappear, 
and, firmly fixed upon character and actual 
achievement, good fame rests secure, Eighty 
years ago, in this city, how unsparing was the 
denunciation of John Adams for betraying and 
ruining his party, for his dogmatism, his vanity 
and ambition, for his exasperating impractica- 
bility ; he, the Colossus of the Revolution! And 
Thomas Jefferson—I may truly say what the 
historian says of the Saracen mothers and Rich- 
ard Coeur de Lion, that the mothers of Boston 
hushed their children with fear of the political 
devil incarnate of Virginia. But, when the 
drapery of mourning shrouded the columns and 
overhung the arches of Faneuil Hall, Danicl 
Webster did not remember that sometimes John 
Adams was imprudent, and Thomas Jefferson 


John Adams and Thomas Jefferson were two of 
the greatest of American patriots, and their 
fellow-citizens of every party bowed their heads 
and said amen. Iam not here to declare that 
the judgment of Wendell Phillips was always 
sound, nor his estimate of men always just, nor 
his policy always approved by the event. He 
would have scorned such praise. I am not bere 
to eulogize the mortal, but the immortal. He, 
too, was a great American patriot; and no 
American life—no, not one—offers to future 
generations of his countrymen a more priceless 
example of inflexible fidelity to conscience and 
to public duty; and no American more truly 
than he purged the national name of its shame, 
and made the American flag the flag of hope for 
mankind. 

Among her noblest children his native city 
will cherish him, and gratefully recall the un- 
bending Puritan soul that dwelt in a form so 
gracious and urban. The plain house in which 
he lived—severely plain, because the welfare of 
the suffering and the slave were preferred to 
book and picture and every fair device of art ; 
the house to which the North star led the tremb- 
ling fugitive, and which the unfortunate and 
the friendless knew ; the radiant figure passing 
swiftly through there streets, plain as the house 
from which it came, regal with a royalty beyond 
that of kings; the ceaseless charity untold ; the 
strong sustaining heart of private friendship ; 
the sacred domestic affection that must not here 
be named ; the eloquence, which, like the song 
of Orpheus, will fade from living memory into 
a doubtful tale; that great scene of his youth 
in Faneuil Hall; the surrender of ambition ; 
the mighty agitation and the mighty triumph 
with which his name is forever blended; the 
consecration of a life hidden with God in sym- 
pathy with man—these, all these, will live 
among your immortal traditions, heroic even in 
your heroic story. But not yours alone. As 
years go by, and only the large outlines of lofty 
American characters and careers remain, the 
wide Republic will confess the benediction of a 
life like this, and gladly own that, if with per- 
fect faith, and hope assured, America would 
still stand and “bid the distant generations 
hail,” the inspiration of her national life must 
be the sublime moral courage, the all embracing 
humanity, the spotless integrity, the absolutely 
unselfish devotion of great powers to great 
public ends, which were the glory of Wendell 
Phillips. 


Byun Bots, 


AMERICAN WRITERS. 
BY PROF. FREDERIO M. BIRD. 


ALEXANDER Ramsay Toompson, D.D., was born 
in New York City, October 22d, 1822; graduated 
at the University of New York, 1842, and in the- 
ology at Princeton, 1845; has been minister suc- 
cessively at Morristown, N. J., Tompkinsville 
and Stapleton, 8. I., Bridgeport, Conn., St. Paul’s 
Reformed Dutch Church, New York (where he 
was the colleague and successor of Dr. Bethune), 
and North Reformed Dutch Church, Brooklyn. 
Since 1873 he has also been chaplain at Roose- 
velt Hospital, New York. As a member and 
secretary of the R. D. C. General Synod’s Com- 
mittee on Hymnology, he was one of the com- 
pilers of “‘Hymns of the Church” (1869), and 
‘*Hymns of Prayer and Praise” (1871). These 
carefully prepared and very meritorious collec- 
tions are in startling contrast to the antiquated 
and largely wooden provision which had previ- 
ously satisfied this denomination. In one or 
other of them, sometimes in both, Dr, Thomp- 
son’s original or translated hymns appeared. 

** Wayfarers in the wilderness” (1869). 
This has been copied by Dr. Hatfield. 

“O! thou whose filmed and failing eye” (1869). 
Adopted by Dr. Hitchcock and the ‘‘ Methodist 
Hymnal.” 

“The morning purples all the sky.” 
An excellent version of “ Aurora celum purpu- 
rat,” which was recast from Ambrose. It was 
written 1867, contributed to Dr. Schaff’s well- 
known “Christ in Song,” (1868) and, with an 
abridgement of the refrain, changing the meter, 





ings from the Latin are Nos. 181, 901, 908 in 
“Hymns of the Church,” and 48 in “ Hymns of 
Prayer and Praise.” The latter volume con- 
tains, also, one from the Greek (21) and two 
orignals (156 and 256); and two more are in 
“Christ in Song,” pages 130 and 299. Dr. 
Thompson has “‘ for many years written or trans- 
lated Christmas and Easter cards, which have 
gone into more or less use.” His versions from 
the Latin are smooth and graceful ; and some of 
them are much above the average of that kind. 
Hervey DoppRivce GANse was born on a farm 
near Fishkill, N, Y., Feb. 27th, 1822, and taken 
to New York City 1825, He spent three years in 
N. Y. University; but graduated at Columbia 
College in 1839, and studied theology at New 
Brunswick. In 1843 he was ordained as Re- 
formed Dutch pastor at Freehold, N. J. ; thence 
he passed to the Northwest Reformed Dutch 
church in New York, and at the beginning of 
1876 tothe First Presbyterian church of St. 
Louis, where he still is. 
“ Lord, I know thy grace is nigh me,” 
A fine hymn on Blind Bartimeus, the author's 
first and best. Appearing first in the Reformed 
‘*Hymus of the Church,” 1869, it was copied by 
the Presbyterian Hymnal, the Baptist Praise 
Book, the Oberlin Manual, and by Dr. Hitch- 
cock, who predicts that it ‘* will live.” Ita mod- 
est history is thus told: ‘‘ While living in New 
York Thad occasion to visit a family in my 
former congregation at Freehold—I think to 
conduct a funeral service, certainly to console 
them in some affliction. At night, as I crossed 
the threshold of my bedroom, the first couplet 
ran through my mind in metrical form, without 
the least forethought. It was midwinter, in a 
farm-house, and my room had no fire. Sol 
composed on my pillow, in the darkness, com- 
pleting the verses, with no little feeling, before I 
slept.” 
«Jesus, one word from thee 
Fills my sad soul with peace.” 
This bears date 1872, and was adopted by Dr. 
Hitchcock and the Methodist Hymnal, 
“Thou who like the wind dost come.” 
An eloquent prayer to the Holy Spirit; used by 
the same collections as the last. ‘* Hymns and 
Songs of Praise,” by Drs. Hitchcock, Schaff and 
Eddy, 1874 (to which I have so often had occa- 
tion to refer), contains three more (Nos, 7, 138, 
and 541) by Mr. Ganee, who, by the way, long 
ago declined the title of D.D. So vigorous a 
hand might have done more work of this kind; 
but I have heard of no other verses by him. 


fine Bats. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY EX- 
HIBITION. 


GENRE SUBJEOTS. 


THERE is no question that Winslow Homer's 
picture ‘‘The Life Linc” is the most popular 
subject in the Exhibition ; and it is one of the 
best pictures, It tells a story that touches every 
heart, and tells it simply and in a straightfor- 
ward way. It is not a new subject, but the 
treatment 1s new, in being in harmony with late 
inventions for saving life. More than a quarter of 
acentury ago the same idea was put upon canvas, 
by a then popular artist, and his picture was 
engraved and published by John C, McRae of 
New York, and was to be found in many a par- 
lor by the sea-shore. But that picture was far- 
fetched and sensational in the highest degree. 
It represented a brawny sailor being dragged 
on board a ship by a rope made fast to his arm. 
He held a limp, nalf-drowned woman under the 
other arm, and she held a limp and half-drowned 
baby under her arm. The figures were posed 
like trapeze performers and badly drawn. See 
how different Homer’s picture is! Here is a 
trough in the sea between two angry waves; 
across this valley of water is the life line 
stretched—one end made fast to the ship on the 
left, the other hauled taut to the shore. There 
is a life chair suspended by rope and pulley from 
the life line; and there, held by a seaman, every 
nerve strained, every muscle tense, is a woman, 
unconscious, half-drowned, with torn garments 
that cling to her, at once concealing and reveal- 
ing her form. One feels that she is being 
brought safely out of great peril, and in antici- 
pation can hear the cheers of the waiting crowd 
upon the shore. Overhead all is black and 
gray. The waters give the impression of angry 
movement ; but the color is not the color of the 
sea, The figures are well drawn. The story is 
told with all the directness that unembellished 
truth can give, and is eloquent and touching. 

There is a sense of disappointment felt over 
Charles F, Ulrich’s *‘Land of Promise.” Mr. 
Ulrich is one of onr cleverest artiste, and this is 
one of his most pretentious’ pictures. It is a 
group of well-drawn figures—a Castle Garden 
scene,in which emigrants, newly arrived, are the 
figures. There are strong contrasts of charac- 
ter, anda touch of pathos here and there in the 
faces, There is good work everywhere in the 
picture ; bat it lacks breadth, There is too much 
init, The group is somewhat confused, The 
single figure of the Swedish woman in the fore- 





was admitted by Dr. Hitchcock, Other render- 


and maternal love in her face, is a picture in it- 
self, and would have been better by itself. . 
There is nobad drawing anywhere, and there is 

a wonderful management of lights and color 
valaes. Itis a great picture, but not Mr. Ulrich’s 
greatest. It was, however, awarded the Clarke 
prize on Wednesday of last week, receiving 48 
out of the 146 votes cast. 

M. Angelo Woolf, in “How it Happened,” 
shows us a group of vulgar gossips, who have 
gathered in a tenement house room to learn the 
particulars of an accident that has happened to 

a boy who stands in the foreground with his 
arm ina sling. As the boy is evidently not very 
badly hurt, the average spectator cannot be 
supposed to take much interest in him, and the 
faces of the women are not likely to hold him 
spell-bound, The subject is not attractive, but 
the painting in the pictureis admirable, Mr. 
Woolf is a capital draughtsman, and few artista 
are so clever at putting subtle shades of charac- 
ter into faces and figures, The color is harmo- 
nious, and the composition all that can be 
asked in such a subject. It is the conception 
that lacks refinement ; the execution is worthy 
of a better subject. 

Louis Moeller entered the Academy lists for 
the first time last year; but his picture then did 
not promise #0 great a triumph as the picture he 
sends this year. It is the figure of an old man, 
who is puzzling himself over some abstruse 
problem in science. The quality of the work 
throughout is excellent, having something of 
the precision that characterizes the work of 
Meissonier, without the least indication of fussi- 
ness. The details are painted with great minate- 
ness, in which breadth of treatment is preserved. 
This picture won the first Hallgarten prize, Mr. 
Moeller receiving 42 votes out of 111. 

Since the ‘“* Dordrecht Milkmaid,” one always 
looks with interest for Mr, C. ¥Y, Turner's, pic- 
tures. But since the ‘‘ Dordrecht Milkmaid” he 
has painted nothing as good, and his ‘ Court- 
ship of Miles Standish" is no exception to the 
statement. Both figures—John Alden, sitting 
somewhat embarrassed and awkward, with his 
back to the light, and Priscilla at her spinninge 
wheel—are well drawn and expressive ; but they 
seem to have no relation to each other. There is 
careful study shown in all the accessories, and the 
composition is severely simple, as it should be, 
There is, perhaps, too free a use of graysin the 
color; but there is great refinement, and, barr- 
ing some defects in perspective, admirable tech- 
nical qualities are shown throughout. Mr, 
Turner reeeived the second Hallgarten prize. 
Percy Moran, in his ‘Old Time Melody,” has 
followed Mr. Abbey #o closely in his subject that 
one is forced into a comparison of methods be- 
tween the two artists. Im the matter of chic, 
Mr. Moran certainly takes the lead ; but for con- 
scientious, straightforward, technical qualities 
Mr. Abbey is far in advance. There is in Mr, 
Moran’s work, however, a certain airy lightness, a 
‘* touch-and-go” charm, that is peculiarly his own, 
Arthur Hoeber's ‘‘ Sur la Grande Route " rep- 
resents a big, uninteresting Breton peasant, lead- 
Ing a boy by the hand, There is a good atmo- 
spheric effect in the picture, with an excellently 
well-managed distance; but a pair of peasants 
walking on a country road may be a good study, 
without having to any extent the quality of a 
picture, This is the case with Mr, Hoeber’s work. 
Brittany peasants, too, have been rather over- 
done as subjects, Their costume may be pic- 
turesque, but it is seldom graceful. 

Henry Alexander's ‘‘Cup Maker at Work” is 
chiefly remarkable for its treatment of reflected 
light, and as @ figure study. Like many another 
picture in the Exhibition, it is excellent in tech- 
nical quality, but, like the traditional knife- 
grinder, ‘‘ Bless you, no story to tell, sir!” 

‘* Happy Hours,” by William H. Lippincott, a 
group of children playing in a handsome room, 
has that subtle quality that suggests a perfect 
chord in music. There seems to be, in color, in 
composition, in drawing, nothing left to be de- 
sired. The children are happy, the light of the 
room delightful, every accessory has its interest ; 
though there be great brilliancy of color, there 
is also great tenderness and richness, It is one 
of the cleverest pictures in the Exhibition ; one 
of its treasures, in fact. 

Charles D. Weldon, in the picture which he 
calls ‘‘The Wedding Dress,” shows the most 
important work that has come from his brush. 
A woman is bargaining with a dealer, to whom 
she wishes to sell her wedding dress, evidently 
from stress of poverty or other cruel circum- 
stance of fortune. The face of the dealer is an 
excellent character study. The woman's face 
and figure are not so good, The details of the 
composition are admirably done, and not over- 
done, as is too often the case, 

William Bailey Faxon, in his conception of 
“Spring,” has followed very closely in the steps 
of some of his superior French artists, and 
shows us a cowled monk, who, walking in the 
cloister, watches, with pathetic interest, the love- 
making of the birds. 

Walter Satterlee, in his ‘‘ Runaway Couple,” 
has a composition that contains three excellent 
figures—a stiff and embarrassed bridegroom, who 
is trying to explain the situation to a shrewd old 





ground, graceful, tender in sentiment, with hope 


justice, and a pretty bride, who half hides be- 
hind her lover. 
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E. Wood Perry, in his “ Good Doggie,” sends 
@ very ruddy and cheery and interesting old 
man, @ very doll-babyish child, and a dog that 
looks as if he had just come from a taxidermist. 
There is throughout the picture a certain ruddy 
warmth of color, characteristic of the artist’s 
methods and thoroughly in harmony with the 
idea suggested by his cozy interiors. 

T. W. Wood, in his ‘ Good Night” has an old 
colored nurse and a pretty child, The child 
shades, with its hand,» candle that the nurse 
carries, and the light shining through its 
fingers is one of the tricks with which a clever 
artist can 

* Amaze the unlearned 
And make the learned smile.” 
There is careful painting, in the academic man- 
ner, and, since children and their ways and their 
loves are always pleasing, the picture is not 
without interest. 

F. Schuchardt, in his “Chinese Must Go,” 
sends a beginning in a class of subjects hereto- 
fore appropriated by Mr. Weldon, and hereafter 
he had better leave the field to Mr. Weldon, 
who certainly knows the doll character much 
better. 

There are more good figures and grave sub- 
jects in the ExhiLition than for some years 
past. The race in this direction has, undoubted- 
ly, been somewbat stimulated by the Clarke and 
Hallgarten prizes, the value of which, as a 
power in art development, is settled beyond ques- 
tion. 


Sanitary. 


PREVENTIVES OF CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 


AL contagious diseases should be reported to 
the Board of Health, since public safety requires 
it, especially in cities, and no public use is made 
of the fact, save where there is great danger of 
an epidemic. 

Every local board should have its executive 
officer, who should know how to stop the spread 
of the fire before it has attained headway. We 
urge upon all local boards the prevention of 
amall pox, scarlet fever, diphtheria and other 
preventable diseases, 

To pursue a disease, in order to stop it, is 
often a duty ; to get ahead of it, both a privilege 
and a duty, and very often possible. To pre- 
vent is to anticipate, to go before; and health 
bourds, as well as individuals, may thus be of 
great service. Afterthought is sometimes good ; 
forethought is better. 

When a case of contagious discase occurs in 
your district, do the right thing promptly, and 
do not waste the first week in consultations, 

While it cannot be claimed that this or that 
kind of filth can account for the outbreak of 
every particular or specific disease, we do know 
that cleanliness of person or of surroundings 
are great preventives or checks to contagions, 

Pare air, pure water, pure homes, pure soils, 
pure persons and pure surroundings are the 
surest safeguards against disease of every kind. 
Where an epidemic occurs in any locality, it may 
here and there alight upon those whose homes 
are in good sanitary condition. But it is won- 
derful to see how general is the rule that pesti- 
Jences have their choice of persons and places, 
and how uniformly those who can furnish the 
most insanitary conditions are surest to be vis- 
ited. Malignancy is often in direct proportion 
to uncleanliness and filth, or to errors in meth- 
ods for the disposal of decayable material, 

Becure dryness for every part of your dwell- 
ing, and proper drainage, fresh air and sun- 
light. 

Examine the cellar or basement and see that 
itis dry and clean, with whitewashed walls, 
with no concealed wells or cesas-pools, or decay- 
ing vegetables. 

See that all house soil pipes and connections 
are properly trapped, ventilated and discon- 
neeted from the outside céss-pool or sewer by 
a trap, and also an intervening air opening, ana 
that the house system also has a ventilating 
opening on the roof. Have all garbage frequent- 
ly removed. Devomposing heaps of animal or 
vegetable matter near the dwelling are always 
hazardous. 

If wells are used for drinking water, their 
surroundings should be perfectly clean, no ves- 
sels being rinsed by them nor any slop water 
thrown on the ground near them; nor should 
ceas-pools or privies be located within a hun- 
dred feet. 

If a cistern is used, it should be cleaned each 
year or oftener. If at any time the odor of 
water becomes bad, do not use it without boil- 
ing, until you have ascertained the cause. 

If only individuals and lecal boards recognize 
the conditions under which communicable dis- 
eases occur and spread, and, when they do occur, 
act promptly and intelligently, it is surprising 
how life is saved, disease diminished, and epi- 
demics prevented. 

Disinfection of House and Surroundings.—The 
first requisite is the most thorough exposure of 
the room to air, unless it is in such very close 
proximity to other buildings as that it is best to 
Sumigate first, The following directions will 





guide as to materials and methods of disinfec- 
tion : 

Disinfectants to be Employed.—1, Roll sulphur 
(brimstone) or chlorine gas for fumigation. 

2. Sulphate of iron (copperas) dissolved in 
water in the proportion of one anda half pounds 
to the gallon ; for soil, sewers, etc. 

8. (Zine solution) sulphate of zinc and com- 
mon salt, dissolved together in water in the pro- 
portion of four ounces sulphate and two ounces 
salt to the gallon; for clothing, bed linen, etc. 

4. Thymol solution. Two drams of thymol 
(crystals) dissolved in ten drams of alcohol, 
twenty drams of glycerine, and one gallon of 
hot water. 

5. Solution of corrosive sublimate. One ounce 
to eight gallons of water. 

6. Commercial sulphuric acid. One pint to 
eight gallons of water. 

How to Use Disinfectants in the Sick Room,— 
The most available agents are fresh air and 
cleanliness. The clothing, towels, bed linen, 
etc., should at once, on removal from the pa- 
tient, and before they are taken from the room, 
be placed in a pail or tub of the zinc solution, 
boiling hot, if possible, 

Unnecessary furniture—especially that which 
is stuffed—carpets and hangings, when possible, 
should be removed from the room at the outset ; 
otherwise they should remain for subsequent 
fumigation and treatment. 

All discharges should either be received in 
vessels containing copperas solution, or, when 
this is impracticable, should be immediately 
covered therewith. All vessels used about the 
patient should be cleansed with the same solu- 
tion. 

One-half pound of sulphate of iron (copperas 
or green vitriol), or one ounce of sulphate of 
zine (white vitriol), or one ounce of sulpbate of 
copper (blue vitriol), or one ounce of chloride of 
zinc (butter of zinc), or one ounce of chloride 
of lime (bleaching powder), put to a quart of 
water, will answer for this purpose, 

Fumigation with sulphur is a practical method 
for disinfecting the house. For this purpose the 
rooms to be disinfected must be vacated, Heavy 
clothing, blankets, bedding and other articles 
which cannot be treated with zine solution, 
should be opened and exposed during fumigu- 
tion, as directed below. Close the rooms as 
tightly as posmble, place the sulphur in ircn 
pans supported upon bricks placed in wash-tubs 
containing a little water, set iton fire by the 
hot coals or with the aid of a tablespoonful of 
alcohol or saltpeter, and allow the room to re- 
main closed for twelve hours, For a room about 
ten feet square, at least two pounds of sulphur 
should be used ; for larger rooms, proportional- 
ly increased quantities, placed at two or three 
points, 

To disinfect an ordinary room with chlorine 
gas: having tightly closed all the openings of 
the room, place in it an earthen dish containing 
four ounces of peroxide of manganese, Pour on 
this one pound of strong muriatic acid, being 
careful not to breathe the fumes, When certain 
that continuous liberation of chlorine is taking 
place, leave the room and close the door. 

Cellars, yards, stables, gutters, privies, cess- 
pools, water-closets, drains, sewers, etc., should 
be frequently and liberally treated with cop- 
peras solution, The copperas solution is easily 
prepared by hanging a basket containing about 
sixty pounds of copperas in a barrel of water, or 
by dissolving in hot water a few pounds of cop- 
peras. 

Corrosive sublimate is cheap and has excel- 
lent disinfectant properties, and can be used 
the same as the irun or zinc sulphates, The 
vessel containing it should be marked “ poison.” 

Sulphuric acid has been found very effective 
for sprinkling and general disinfection. 

Where a disinfectant wash of pleasant odor is 
desired for common use by the person sick or 
the attendant, the thymol solution derived from 
thyme and some other plants, answers a good 
purpose, 

We have not especially referred to carbolic 
acid and other phenol compounds, because, while 
useful, they are not preferable to those already 
named, 

Body and Bed Clothing, etc.—It is often best to 
burn articles which have been in contact with 
the persons sick with contagious or infectious 
diseases (anc especially if the disease be small 
pox). Articles too valuable to be destroyed 
should be treated as follows: 

1, Cottun, linen, flannels, blankets, etc., should 
be treated with the boiling-hot zinc solution. 
Introduce piece by piece, secure thorough wet- 
ting, and boil fer at least half an hour, 

2. Heavy woolen clothing, silks, furs, stuffed 
bed covers, beds, and other articles which can- 
not be treated with the zinc solution, should be 
hung in the room during fumigation, their sur- 
faces thoroughly exposed and pockets being 
turned inside out. Afterward they should be hung 
in the open air, beaten and shaken. Pillows, 
beds, stuffed mattresses, upholstered furniture, 
etc., should be cut open, the contents spread out 
and thoroughly fumigated. Carpets are best 
fumigated on the floor, but should afterward be 
removed to the open air and thoroughly beaten. 

After fumigation, it is desirable to cleanse all 
woodwork with soft soap and hot water, to 





thoroughly brush hard or papered walls, and to 
whitewash the rest. A thorough general house- 
cleaning is desirable. 7 

The question whether beds can be safely fumi- 
gated and reused, will depend upon the amount 
of soiling or use. ‘All things which are not to 
be or are found not capable of being thoroughly 
cleansed, should be at once burned, As conta- 
gions are often stored up and kept over because 
of imperfect airing and cleansing, safety depends 
upon what has been done after the cases have 
ceased. 

In these directions it is1 ot claimed that, in 
every case of communicable disease, there is to 
be so much labor and destruction. But the 
most perfect methods are presented as models, 
to be varied, if prceper,under the advice of the 
physician, who also thus needs to be reminded of 
what thorough disinfection means. For there 
is much so-called disinfection that does not 
disinfect. 


° ° 
Biblical Research. 

In the Jiidisches Litteratur-Blatt, 1884, no. 
9, p. 36a, Dr. Rothschild insists upon it that syy; 
as ‘‘a place of judgment” must not be supposed 
to refer to the city gate, but to the royal palace, 
or to the town house or council house, or to a 
special court house. He declares that such pub- 
lic buildings had high gateways, which distin- 
guished them from private houses. This view 
he finds confirmed by the term Porte for the 
Turkish Government, drawn from the gate of the 
sultan’s palace, at which justice was adminis- 
tered. And in the same way he adduces an ac- 
count of the visit of the German crown-prince 
to the Alhambra, in which the entrance is called 
the gate of justice, ‘puorta de la justicia,” under 
the arch of which justice was administered ac- 
cording to Oriental custom; a second gateway 
led into the inner castle court. We must say 
that this is all very well as farasit goes, but 
that it does not in the least conflict with what we 
conceive to be the correct view that the “gate” as 
a place of justice in the Old Testament was the 
town gate. The castle or the great house was, in 
old times, a part of the wall, or was, in some cases 
the only walled or fortified point. And if there 
was no great house, by reason of the small im- 
portance of the place and its leading men, the 
town gate as a convenient central point, as a 
place of concourse would still be the proper seat 
of early justice. This use, then, of the “gate” for 
a court would naturally be transferred to the 
portal of the palace which assumed the judicial 
rights of the ancient town gate. The English 
word court and the German word “ Hof” 
present, nota strictly parallel case, but a similar 
instance of the transfer of the name of a place 
to the judicial body. Each word means a ‘‘ yard” 
or an inclosed space, often surrounded by a house 
or in the center of a house, This term, then, has 
passed from courts in general to the chief court, 
the lord’s, the prince’s, or the king’s, where justice 
was dealt out. And now that justice has been 
separated externally from royalty, there are 
royal courts and law courts, ‘‘ kiniglichte Hife” 
and ‘‘ Gerichishéfe.” In America we have got- 
ten rid of the royal courts altogether ; but we 
cannot dispense with the courts of justice. It 
would be interesting to follow the customs back, 
and to inquire if the local nearness of the court 
of the lord to the gate, and in many cases, of the 
town market to the town gate, would not bring 
the “court” and the “ gate” of the West and of 
the East into close relationship. 


....At the session of the Académie des in- 
scriptions et belles-lettres of the eighth of Feb- 
ruary, a8 found in the Revue Critique, 1884, No. 
8, pp. 158, 159, M. Le Blant reported, apparently 
by letter, upon several interesting antiquarian 
discoveries, to which we call the attention of the 
students of Church history. Our readers will 
remember the Porta Maggiore, the ‘‘ Greater 
Gate” at Rome, where the road goes under the 
Claudian aqueduct, not far from the point at 
which the railroad cuts the wall, if there be no 
sacrilege in putting Claudius and a railway into 
the same sentence. Outside of this gate M. 
Marucchi has found a Jewish cemetery, from 
the second or third century after Christ. It is 
to be hoped that much light will be thrown upon 
the Jews of that day, since the history of the 
Roman Church is so intimately connected with 
that of Israel in Rome, Mr. Stevenson has found 
a leaden bulla, or seal, bearingthe words . . . 
““ANNESEPI” and ‘“* ECCL-SRC.” That looks 
very much like ‘* Johannes episcopus ecclesiae 
Syracusanae, and the finder thinks that it isa 
relic of John, bishop of Syracuse, in the seventh 
century. A short time ago, some eight hundred 
and thirty-five pieces of money and a silver- 
plated copper pin were found at the house of 
the Vestals. M. De Rossi announces that the 
pin bears the inscription, 


>< DOMNOMA 


»J< RINOPAPA 
which he ascribes to Pope Marinus the Second, 
who reigned in the years 942—946. This fits 
very well with the money. One coin is of the 
Byzantine Emperor Theophilus, who reigned 
829—840 ; two are from Pavia, one from Limo- 
ges, one from Ratisbon. All the rest are Eng- 





lish, from the kings between 871 and 947. It is 
easy to see that Peter’s pence in that day knew 
the way from the insular to the papal domain ; 
and they have not forgottenit. In the ceme- 
tery of Domitilla they have found a Greek 
epitaph on marble for a three months’ old baby : 
TIACI@1A0C OAXPONIOC MHNQ T 


The sculptured representation below this in- 
scription is one not known before ; the child is 
standing at prayer between two doves; it is nude, 
and has two wings fastened to its body by two 
bands crossed on the breast. 








s 40 
P evsonalities. 

Tue following odd story is told of General 
Gordon’s selection of Colonel Stewart as a com- 
panion onthe Khartim expedition. When the 
General appeared before the Cabinet and signi- 
fied his willingness to leave for his duties at once, 
he was asked whether he had a preference for a 
particular coadjutor. He hesitated an instant, 
and then observed: ‘‘ There is a gentleman at 
my club. I have met him only afew times. I 
do not know his name. I believe, from what I 
have heard him say in. occasional conversations 
in the smoking room, that he is exactly the per- 
son I should be glad to have as my companion in 
this business. If you will wait, I will go out and 
see if I can tind him, and if he will come.” Hav- 
ing received leave, General Gordon took a cab to 
the club, while the Cabinet waited, found his ac- 
quaintance, secured his promise to accompany 
him, and returned to the Foreign Office within 
twenty-five minutes. His fine insight had led 
him to select one of the most thoroughly capable 
and well-informed soldiers he could have de- 
sired, Colonel Stewart is probably more com- 
pletely versed in the East than any officer of the 
British Army. 

.» «Those readers of ‘‘ Mr, Isaacs” the Oriental 
novel, by Mr. F. Marion Crawford, who admired 
the Indian hero of the tale, will be interested in 
learning something of the original of the char- 
acter in question. According to a letter froma 
Boston gentleman, now traveling through Hin- 
dustap, the real name of the fascinating Mr. 
Isaacs was Mr. Jacobs. He has a handsome es- 
tate at Simla, lives in Delhi, and is described as a 
complete and very amusing cad of the first 
water. He talks incessantly, and delights in all 
sorts of curiosities, possessing already a large 
collection of necklaces, bracelets, rings, etc. 
He professes to be in constant communication 
with the spirit of the famous Ram Lal, who died 
before the British entered India. The corre- 
spondent sums him up asa person thoroughly 
“sharp, shrewd, most amusing and uncon- 
scionable . . . avery rapid liar and a great 
sharper,” and adds that he suspects that “‘ Craw- 
ford’s friends out here have heen greatly enter- 
tained at the difference between the real and 
the imaginary character.” 


...-A number of letters from Goethe to the 
Countess Josephine O’Donnell, of Irish extrac- 
tion, lady in waiting to the Empress Maria Ludo- 
vica, now in possession of Count Moritz O’Don- 
nell von Tyrconnell, will shortly be published, at 
the desire of the family of O’Donnell. The let- 
ters are said to be written without ceremony, and 
are full of grace and spirit. They bear testi- 
mony to the affectionate relations between 
Goethe and the intimate friends of the young 
Austrian Empress. Besides letters, the collec- 
tion of papers contains poems (of which there is 
one that has not yet been published) and other 
reminiscences of a long friendship. A hitherto 
unknown portrait of Goethe will be published 
with these interesting papers. 


...-M. Oscar Comettant, the well-known jour- 
nalist, and in a certain sense, musician, has 
lately printed in the columns of Le Ménestrel, a 
most amusingly absurd and puerile criticism on 
Wagner’s “Tristan und Isolde.” M. Comet- 
tant’s oracular utterances have made mirth for 
European and American critics before this, 
which is perhaps a reason for some extra touches 
of spite in his “Travels in the United States.” 
The article in question 18 a typical instance of 
the inability of the French critic to appreciate 
other than the sentimental element of dramatic 
music, 


...-In the year 1669, at a term of court held 
in New Haven, Jacobeth Murtine and Sarah 
Tuttle were prosecuted. They were accused of 
“ setting down on a chestle together, his arms 
around her waiste, and her arme upon his shoul- 
der or about his neck, and continuing in that 
sinful posture about half an hour, in which time 
he kyssed her and she kyssed him, or they kyssed 
one another, as ye witnesses testified.” 

....The late Charles Reade left behind him 
quite as large a mass of biographical matter, and 
that in as entirely confused a state as his con- 
temporaries expected. Several of his literary 
friends are at present overlooking the collection 
of manuscript, and portions of it will appear 
in print during the year. 

....Ernest Doré, a brother of the artist, and 
one to whom he was particularly attached, is 
dead in Paris, in the fifty-third year of his age. 








He was a musician of fine talent and 
distinction, and could also draw with taste. 
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Missions. 
FEMALE EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


BY THE REV. HENRY J. BRUOE. 


In Tue INDEPENDENT of December 27th, 1883, 
there is an article on “‘ Our Hindu Student,” by 
Alice ‘Tiffany, which commences with the follow- 
ing sentences : 

“[t has long been the opinion of the progressive 

party in Hindustan that, until the condition of 
their women is materially changed, further advance- 
ment or civilization of the Hindu race is impossible. 
In consequence of this some attention has been 
given, of late years, to the education and elevation 
of native women, chiefy by the members e =e 
Brahmo Somaj, or progressive Hindu Society. 
It does not appear, from the article itself, 
whether the above is simply an opinion of the 
author, or whether it is the impression given by 
Mrs. Joshi, an account of whom is contained in 
the article. But whatever may be its origin, it is 
certainly very incorrect in ascribing the etforts 
made for the education and elevation of native 
women in India ‘chiefly to the members of the 
Brahmo Somaj.” 

It is not my purpose to detract in the least 
from the credit due to the Brahmo Somaj. As a 
‘ progressive society,” many of its efforts in the 

interests of “reform,” are worthy of great 
praise. But the Brahmo Somaj ix but one 
agency, and that a comparatively small one, 
among many that are seeking the elevation of 
native women. 

So much has been said of late about the 
Brahmo Somaj that one is likely to get a very 
exaggerated idea of the numbers connected with 
that body. The Times of India, in speaking of 
the death of Babu Keshub Chunder Sen, gives 
the approximate number of members in the 
Bombay and Bengal Presidencies. It says: 
“ Mr. Baines (the census commissioner), in his 
report on the last census, gives the number of 
members of the Brahmo or Prarthana Somaj in 
the whole Presidency, as only 43, of whom 383 
are males. Of the total number, according to 
Dr. Weir, 38 reside in the island of Bombay. 
The census tables of Bengal only show 788 in 
the whole of that province, two-thirds of whom 
are to be found in Calcutta.” The February 
number of the Christian College Magazine, pub- 
lished in Madras, says: ‘In South India, he 
(Keshub Chunder Sen) has thousands of ad- 
mirers, who regard him as the greatest Indian 
of the present generation; but the Brahmas of 
the south may be counted by scores.”” So the 
Subodh Patrika, a native paper in Bombay, says 
that the total number of Brahmos in all India is 
probably less than one thousand : and these fig- 
ures, I suppose, cover vo less than three differ- 
ent branches of the Somaj—viz., ‘‘The New 
Dispensationists,” of whom Mr. Sen was the 
leader, ‘* the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj,” or se- 
ceders from Mr. Sen’s party, and the ‘“ Prar- 
thana Somaj” of Bombay. However active, 
therefore, the leaders of the Somaj may have 
been, their efforts must bear a comparatively 
small ratio to the sum total of efforts that are 
made for the *‘ education and elevation of native 
women” in India, 

It 18 generally admitted that the beginnings 
of female education in all parts of India are due 
to missionary effort. The Education Commis- 
sion, in its recent report, is clear and unre- 
served on this point. The Government and 
native private agencies have all come into the 
field much later than the missionary societies, 
The first girls’ school in the Bombay Presidency 
was probably that of the American Marathi 
Mission. It was commenced in Bombay in 
March, 1824. In August, 1826, the missionaries 
reported that they had “‘nine schools for girls, 
attended by 204 pupils, among whom are several 
daughters of Brahmins, and many others of 
high caste.” In 1829, again, our missionaries 
reported “over 400 girls in attendance” upon 
their schools. This was long before the Brahmo 
Somaj assumed anything like its present form 
or degree of activity, 

The Education Commission reports that, in 
1881—82, the total number of girls studying in 
all India was as follows : 


Collegiate SChOOIS.............000 cceccceeces 6 
Secondary schools... ........0cecceceeseeoee 2,054 
Primary schools, for girls only............... 82,420 





Cb nee stbedenedevcaieeadeenee 42,071 
Normal #choois,...............e.eceecceeesee 515 
EGE” see Rl eedesiltee, 127,066 


This is rather under than over the real number, 
48 it is stated that, in some provinces, the re- 
turns of some of the missionary female schools 
were not available, With this exception, these 
figures are supposed to include all the agencies 
engaged in female education. If, now, we exam- 
ine the “Decennial Statistical Tables of Prot- 
estant Missions for 1881,” we find the number 


. females under missionary instruction as fol- 
OWS : 


Boarding-school BE epeaviltongsthancatncn 6,379 
Day-school pupils...... ee ee 40,397 
cy |. Reale teed Se ie aoe 9,182 

DMB crcerceorrrorssescee ctbsfiaisiiiiccs WMS 


The number of Zenana pupils is confessedly 


instruction in India are being taught by Protest- 
ant missionaries. The same statistical tables 
give the number of “foreign and Eurasian fe- 
male agents,” as 479, and the number of “ Na- 
tive Christian female agents” as 1643. In the 
returns of some missions the wives of mis- 
sionaries were counted as “female agents,” and 
in some they were not. Hence the figures are 
not definite on this point. It is safe to say, 
however, that there are many wives of mission- 
aries, not included in the, above figures, whose 
lives and energics are devoted to the work of 
educating and elevating the native women of 
India. 

From the above figures it will be seen that 
Protestant Missions are an important factor in 
the problem before us, although many of our 
native friends are accustomed to ignore them 
altogether. I have no doubt that many well 
educated natives would quite believe that efforts 
for the education and clevation of women in 
India were carried on “ chiefly by the members 
of the Brahmo Somaj.” Some years ago I had 
the pleasure of listening to an address by Miss 
Mary Carpenter, who was spending a few 
months in India, in the interests of female 
education. At the. close of the address a 
Brahmin, a Government official, arose to ex- 
press the thanks of the audience, He gave a 
most laudatory address, representing that Miss 
Carpenter was the only lady that had ever done 
anything for Indian women. I met the Brahmin 
the next day, and he was quite put to shame 
when I asked him what he thought of the five 
hundred and more missionary ladies who were 
spending, not a few months only, but ther 
whole lives in self-sacrificing labors for the 
women of India. 

SATARA, INDIA, 


— — 


THE NETHERLANDS’S MISSION- 
ARY QUARTER-CENTENARY. 


Tue Netherlands Missionary Union (Neder- 
landsche Zendings- Vereeniging) celebrated the 
twenty-fifth year of its existence on the 2d of 
December last, and has published a memorial 
tract appropriate to the occasion. It originated 
in a separation from the old Netherlands Mis- 
sionary Society (Zendeling-genootschap, founded 
in 1797), on account of the extent of the ration- 
alistic influences prevailing in that body. A 
part of the dissentients from this society united 
with a small society already existing in Rotter- 
dam, and completed, on the 2d day of Decem- 
ber, 1858, a new organizat‘on, the first article of 
the constitution of which read that it should 
consist of members, “ who confess that the Lord 
Jesus Christ is their perfect Saviour, who sig- 
nify this by their walk, and who shall declare 
that they cannot co-operate with those who 
deny the true and cternal Godhead of Christ.” 
Women are admitted to membership with- 
out the right of voting; and the executive 
function is entrusted to a committee of three 
or five members, one of whom must retire 
every year to give place to a new member, 
whilo he may agam become eligible after 
the expiration of the year. ‘The founders of 
the society hoped to concentrate in it the 
strength of the evangelical sentiment of their 
country ; but they failed. The faith condition 
of membership was regarded as too stringent by 
many, and the extremely democratic constitn- 
tion of the Executive Committee did not please 
the ministers, Accordingly, the Utrecht Mis- 
sionary Society, organized in 1859, with a less 
stringent condition of membership and a self- 
perpetuating committee, received the support of 
the evangelical clergy and of a large pro- 
portion of the most influential laymen. The 
Reformed Missionary Union was afterward or- 
ganized, on the basis of a close adherence to the 
creed of the Reformed Church, with the confes- 
sion of Jesus as the perfect Saviour. Various 
efforts have been made to unite these societies, 
but without success, each persisting in adherence 
to that which is peculiar to it. An appeal for 
the support of a mission in Java was issued 
by the Union in January, 1859, and three students 
were received in April of the same year. A 
penny collection was begun in 1860, the receipts 
from which, in 1882, were 7,249 florins, and a 
paper was started, which circulates about 6,000 
copies. A mission house was procured in 1861, 
and three missionaries were ordained in 1862. 

According to the memorial publication, four- 
teen missionaries have been sent out by the 
Union, nine of whom are still in service on the 
stations in Java, of which there are eight. The 
whole number of baptized persons, including 
children, is between 280 and 290, of whom, how- 
ever, only a small part are natives, the larger 
proportion being Chinese immigrants, half- 
Europeans, etc. The same is the case with the 
children in the schools and the persons among 
whom the literature is circulated, the Javanese, 
for whom the mission was primarily designed, 
receiving the least benefit from it, A few native 
helpers have been privately trained by individual 
missionaries. Eight of them are named, one of 
whom is a Javanese. A proposition is under 
consideration looking to the acquisition of a 
tract of land on which native Christian villages 





“ very incomplete” ; and yet these figures show 


considerable literary and linguistic work. There 
already existed a Sundanese-English Vocabulary, 
by Dr. Jonathan Rigg, which, however, was only 
an imperfect first effort. Missionary Coolsma 
completed a grammar in 1873 and Missionary 
Geerdink a dictionary in 1875. Some school 
books have been prepared or translated, in- 
cluding Kurtz’s Bible history and manual of 
doctrine, and a Church history, besides a 
psalin-book, a Life of Mohammed, and 
an introduction to the Bible; and Cools- 
ma has published a number of tracts, and the 
Gospels of Luke and John, the latter at the 
expense of the English Mr. Arthington, who 
wishes to secure the translation of these two 
Gospels into all the languages of the Indian 
Archipelago. Missionary Coolsma has also 
translated the other parts of the New Testament, 
and has been at work since 1879 on the Old Tes- 
tament, the translation of which will be pub- 
lished at the cost of the Netheriands Bible Soci- 
ety. The expenses of the society for 1882 were 
52,414 florins, while its receipts were only 40,- 
834 florins. 

——----- ~~: ---—- -—- 


THE grew event of this year in the Madura 
Mission of the American Board is the jubilee 
celebration, which was held for three days, Feb. 
26th—28th. Jn 1882 a committee was appointed by 
the mission, with the Rey. J. E. Chandler as chair- 
man. All sections of the Christian community 
were consulted, plans were made and an address 
issued to the churches to do what they could for 
self-support in the way of securing pastors and 
providing for evangelists to represent them in 
carrying on the Lord’s work. Quietly, but in 
many cases, with real earnestness, they set to 
work and prepared to make this year one of 
joy and thanksgiving. A pavilion, made with a 
framework of huge bamboos and covered with 
dried cocoanut leaves woven together and capa- 
ble of seating nearly 2,000 people, was erected 
on mission land, Then the Christians of Madura 
city joined together and erected numerous 
arches, some of them by permission, in the pub- 
lic streets, and all containing appropriate texts, 
which proclaimed to the great Hindu public the 
reality of the Christianity in their midst. The 
people had not been aware of all the plans of 
the mission and the committee, and when they 
came and saw what a fine place had been pre- 
pared, and especially when the Christians of 
different and distant villages all united together 
in procession through the streets, they were 
amazed and delighted to see their own strength, 
no less than they astonished other religionists, 
The first day was devoted to historical papers 
and exercises, the second to education and be- 
nevolence, and the third to consecration. The 
opening sermon was by the oldest pastor, the 
Rev. A. Barnes, from the text, ‘*Remember the 
days of old.” The audience at the beginning 
filled the large pavilion. During the day the 
numbers decreased a little, but never became 
small. At five p. m. the Christians were ar- 
ranged in eleven different places, according to 
the several stations to which they belonged, and, 
at the ringing of the church bell, started, in the 
order of the age of the stations, and ‘marched 
around and through the city, a veritable “ army 
with banners.” Each of the three churches in 
the city was passed, and at one a member stood 
on a dais and sprinkled the crowds with 
flowers and rose water. Wednesday, the 
second day, was noted for the offerings brought 
by the people. The silent work of the previous 
year was attested as the bills and checks and 
coins rolled in to the tune of four thousand 
rupees, nearly $2,000. Rings and bangles were 
also sent forward. This grand meeting was fol- 
lowed by an auction of various articles presented. 
By vote of the mission this fund is to be used 
toward a teachership in the Pasumalai college ; 
probably it will be applied to the support ofa 
theological teacher for one of the catechists’ 
classes. Considering the poverty and scattered 
condition of the people, this amount is consid- 
ered liberal. No such amount was ever raised 
before in the mission for any one purpose. 


already carried on such work. 





may be founded. The missionaries have done 


Besides this one station reported that the Chria- 
tians in it had decided to support two evangel- 
ists. Another has since sent forth one ; and, ina 
third, one man of more than twenty years’ ser- 
vice gave himself up to the work for the future 
Without pay from the mission. Still others had 


-.--The missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in India are divided into two confer- 
ences, the North and the South India. The 
former includes the older missions to the natives, 
the latter sprang chiefly from the work of Wil- 
liam Taylor among the Europeans apd Eura- 
sians. The districts of the North Indian Mission 
—the Oudh, the Rohilkund, the Amroha and the 
Kumaon—lie entirely in the Northwest Prov- 
inces, the chief centers being Lucknow, Bareilly, 
Cawnpore and Naini Tal. The mission, which 
was begun in 1856, has 4,062 members and pro- 
bationers, showing an increase the past year of 
588. The adherents make a total of 6,679, the 
average Sunday attenddnce on worship being a 
few hundreds less. In day scholars there has | of the ianguages of Bengal and feudatory states 
been a large increase, the number being 11,142, 


annual reports of the four presiding elders, one 
of whom is a Hindu, including reports from the 
circuits, take up nearly fifty pages in the Meth- 
odist “ Missionary Report.” In the Rohilkund 
District, which embraces a population of about 
5,000,000, there are fourteen circuits, for which 
there are eight missionaries and assistants, 
besides five representatives of the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society, and 117 netive preach- 
ers and exhorters. Most of the latter reecive 
salaries from the Society, though several receive 
partial suppport from the churches they serve, 
The Presiding Elder, in his report, says it 
is dangerous to promise worldly assistance 
to converts. Thousands could be obtained 
with such a policy where hundreds are now ob- 
tained ; but they, would not be genuine Obria- 
tians. Among some of the difficulties met with 
are adherence to old heathen customs and un- 
truthfulness, There was a great increase in 
schools and scholars, and both the educational 
and evangelistic arms have been snecessful, 
It is stated that thousands of the lower castes 
seem on the point of embracing Christianity. 
The church in Budaon has become self-support- 
ing. There are three English churches in the 
mission—one in Lucknow, one in Cawnpore, and 
one in Naini Tal. Together they have 850 mem- 
bers, exclusive of probationers. In the South 
India Conference much more attention is 
given to native work than formerly, One-third 
of the ministers are now exclusively engaged in 
this field, No statistical report is given of the 
conference. 

....The Turkish police authorities at Con- 
stantinople have stopped a course of lectures, 
which had been organized by the Young Men's 
Christian Association at Scutari, The errest 
was also ordered of the gentleman who was ad- 
vertised to lecture on ‘‘ Organic and Inorganic 
Matter.” The arrest was not executed, however, 
in consequence of a promise to refrain from de- 
livering the lecture, for which, by the way, two 
hundred tickets had been sold, The reason as- 
signed for the action of the police was that it is 
illegal for men to form associations even for 
moral and spiritual improvement, Mrs, 8. A. 
Wheeler says that in Harput the local anthori- 
ties are very hostile. The school in Mezereh 
has been closed, the church shut up, and 
Christians are only permitted to meet from 
house to house, She says: 

‘+ Last week an order was issued to close the Thu- 
senic school. Thus they are coming nearer to the 
College. Mr. Barnum, our Turkish speaking mis- 
sionary, thinks they intend to close the College, 
The idea is to open Turkish schools with Turkish 
teachers, where French also shall be taught, and 
close the Christian schools all over the empire,” 


....The Methodist Episcopal and Canada 
Methodist missionaries in Japan have unani- 
mously agreed on a basis of union of the two 
missions, which will be reported to the General 
Conferences of the respective bodies, A mis- 
sionary of the first mentioned body writes: 

“Self-support is gaining ground every year. 
Last year the church at Yokohama assumed the 
support of its pastor, and this year Hakodate follows 
its example, while other churches are bravely work- 
ing toward the same result. The church in Japan 
will never become a permanent, aggressive element 
in the life of this people until it fastens itself on their 
faith, prayers, and pocket -hbooks.” 


....The mission to the Kabyles of Algeria, 
established by Mr. H. Grattan Guinness and Mr. 
and Mrs. Pearse, has been extended so as to em- 
brace the rest of the Berber races. It is man- 
aged by a council. It isto be known hereafter 
as the ‘‘ Mission to the Kabyles and other Berber 
races of North Africa.”” The secretary is Edward 
H. Glenny, Linton Road, Barking, London. 
The Berbers number six or eight millions. They 
are not so fanatical as other Moslems. The 
mission has two stations and is about to open a 
third. A medical missionary has been added to 
the staff, which now consists of five persons. 


....In Canton, recently, a persecution was 
begun among the Tartan soldiers, of a few 
Christian believers. An old man of sixty, an 
attaché of the Southern Baptist Mission, was 
singled out and pressed to sign a paper renoun- 
cing Christianity. He refused,and told them 
they might kill him if they would, but he would 
not give up his faith, The Tartan general heard 
of the affair and stopped the persecution, say- 
ing: “Christianity is good. The Christians 
are my best men. I only wish more of my sol- 
diers were Christians.” 


....W. B, Bagby, of the Southern Baptist 
mission, in Bahia, Brazil, says the Brazilians, 
with some exceptions, are quite willing to hear 
the Gospel, while in the interior, where the 
power of the priests is not so great, they are 
eager to hear it. 

....The Methodist missionaries in Sweden 
report that persecution has almost ceased, 
though the converts are compelled to contribute 
to the support of the Lutheran Church. There 
are now 10,680 members and probationers, 


. ..The whole Bible has been printed in ten 


in India, and portions in fifteen other languages. 





anet gain of 1,408, The collections for self-sup- | The largest number of inhabitants speak Ben- 


port aggregated $4,573, a slight increase, The ali, the next Hindus? ani, or Urdu. 
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Music, 
THE WAGNER CONCERTS. 
L 





Tux artistic propriety and value of such a set 
of Wagner concerts as is now in progress in this 
city will not bear a very searching criticism. 
So much conscientious antagonism need not be 
excited by performance on the concert-stage of 
selections from what are actual operas by the 
composer, with the music interpreted by artists 
so identified and thoroughly acquainted with it 
as Mme. Materna, Herr Scaria and Herr Winkel- 
mann, and with such an unsurpassed orchestra as 
Mr, Theodore Thomas is able to control, Excerpts 
from the music dramas, between which and earlier 
works aa “ Lohengrin” and ‘‘ Tannhiiuser” the 
distinction is yearly more nicely appreciated by 
the public, cannot be more thana half-exposition 
of Wagner's work iv art. The most free and 
magnetic dramatic action, the highest perfection 
of scenic and spectacular effect is indissolubly 
wedded to the vocal and orchestral element of 
these plays. Much of what is played and 
sung in them is not music iw the primary 
respect of affording sensuous delight, even 
to a musician of fine intelligence and of 
very completely educated taste. On the 
other hand, there are episodes in the * Nibel- 
ungen Ring” which can do this most transport- 
ingly. The opening and closing scenes of * Das 
Rheingold” ; the richly melodious finale of “ Die 
Walkiire” ; the “* Waldweben,” and the “ Forging 
of Nothung” in “ Siegfried” ; and in the ** Gitter- 
diimmerung” the musical description of Sieg- 
fried’s “ Rhine Journey,” his interview with the 
Nixies, and the Death March. But these are all 
of any importance. In ‘Tristan und Isolde,” 
the singing is so lost in the acting that only two 
fragments of the entire opera are, through any 
pretext, warrantable in concert—the Vorspiel 
and the Finale. As to ** Die Mcistersinger,” it is 
far richer in lovely melody and intelligible bar- 
mony than any of the actual music dramas, ex- 
cept “‘Parsifal.” Much of these two unexcelled 
works can be heard with very great delight 
when performed by singers in modern evening 
toilet, standing in the middle of a band, 
with the ranks of a chorus rising in the 
rear, as if LBerlioz’s ‘ Faust,” or Spohr’s 
“Last Judgment” were in hand. Unfor- 
tunately Wagner himself in an hour of 
financial stress departed from his theories, and 
set an example for foreign conducturs to follow. 
The result has been beneficial, cannot but be so, 
up to a perspicuous limit, which the projectors of 
such concerts as the current series should strictly 
observe. The public can be made familiar 
with Wagner's operas and with what are his 
musical theories and what is musically attrac- 
tive and beautiful in the Baireuth dramas, But 
Mr. Thomas, with all his present splendid 
auxiliaries cannot nearly develop complete appre- 
ciation of the wonderful whole scope and vital 
spirit of the Tetralogy by engagingall the Baireuth 
solo and choral force and setting before usa 
doubled or trebled Philharmonic orchestra, the 
playing of which should, were such a thing 
possible, transcend the execution of the pro- 
grams of the past week. Mr. Thomas has de- 
served again the highest praise for bis 
efforts, only in certain respects successful ; 
but it is absolutely impossible to feel great 
satisfaction with the progress of such a cyele, 
It reste largely upon a false basis of art, and 
presents the master in the pre-eminent position 
of a musician with a marvelous gift of bringing 
together poetry, declamation, acting, painting 
and all the illusion of the theater to lend united 
aid to the music side of his heroic dramas, True 
enough is this of “Lohengrin” and ‘“ Tann- 
hiiuser.” Absolutely the opposite is the grand 
truth and principal of the festival plays. On 
such nights as Jast Tuesday and Wednesday, 
those who know what Wagnerism in art broadly 
means were far more conscious of what they 
were losing than of that which was given them. 
What would otherwise be an appropriate portion 
of a grand stage-picture, an appealingly dramatic 
situation or a thrilling dialogue is felt under 
such conditions to be uproar, shoutings and 
screamings, incoherent instrumental tumult, 
figureless progressions aud modulations inces- 

santly discordant. 

The Metropolitan Opera House was fuller on 
Monday night than at any performance during 
the late seasons of Italian opera. One or two 
upper boxes and a few family-circle seats seemed 
the only vacancies. The “‘Tannhiuser” selec- 
tions first on the program included the favor- 
ite Overture and the music which accompanies 
the Bacchanale in the Venusberg, followed by 
Elizabeth's aria, ‘‘Sei gegriisst,” much of the 
sueceeding scenes with the Landgrave and 
Tannhiuser and the March, The duet between 
Venus and Tannhduser would have been a more 
advisable, though, perhaps, impracticable, sub- 
stitute for the Bacchanale, which is the repeti- 
tion of two-thirds of the Overture, and only of 
interest when accompanying the elaborate bal- 
let, The Overture was performed with dig- 





nity and magnificent precision and fire, Its 
beginning demonstrated one of the two blun- 
ders of the management of the concerts. 
The band were seated entirely too much 
within the line of the proscenium-arch, instead 
of being disposed outside of iton a platform 
covering the regular orchestra space in the build- 
ing. The wish to turn that space into avail- 
able sitting room must have been the reason for 
neglecting an expedieny long found necessary 
in the Academy. The volume of tone from the 
hundred and fifty instrumentalists was lost in 
the cavernous recesses of the stage. It did not 
swell out end up into the parquet and balconies. 
This deplorable effect, or rather no effect, was 
not successfully combatted during most of the 
orchestral work of the concerts, A still more 
serious result of the bad arrangement of the 
stage extended to the chorus, as will be spoken 
of in its place. Mme. Materna was received 
with loud applause and cheers. From her first 
notes it was increasingly evident that the great 
Viennese soprano had but partially done herself 
justice during her former appearances here, #0 
magnetic, fresh and true, and full of such an 
increased sympathy and dramatic power seemed 
her extraordinary voice. It would -be impossi- 
ble to hear Elizabeth’s noble utterances more 
loftily interpreted. Mme. Materna’s success 
was complete. Herr Scaria gained another tri- 
umph in the scene of the ‘ Farewell of Wotan,” 
by his noble style of vocal delivery, the depth and 
volume of his best notes and his distinct artic- 
ulation. He filled the theater with apparent 
ease. Several recalls followed his singing of 
the beautiful address to the erring Walkyr, the 
house scarcely controlling its enthusiasm at the 
passages ‘To gain her is given but one, who is 
freer than I, the God” and “For so goes the 
god from thy side—so kiss I thy godhood from 
thee” declaimed with profound musical and 
dramatic expression. The “ Ride of the Wal- 
kyrie” and, to a lesser degree, the ‘Rising of the 
Fire” alike failed as instrumental climaxes 
from the situation of the band. Indeed the Fire 
Scene following the adjuration to Loge is com- 
pletely an anti-climax when played in a concert, 
When the stage at Baireuth or Munich or Dres- 
den is filled with seething waves of flame, red- 
dening about the resting place of Briinnhilde, 
and when the stately figure of Wo/an turns in 
lofty regret from her, it is the heroic 
pathos of the incident that affects the 
audience more than the shimmer and 
changeful suggestions of the delicate ‘‘Slum- 
ber” aad ‘Fire’ themes or the “Siegfried” 
motive, fine as they allare. The great duet be- 
tween Siegfried and Briinnhilde brought Mme. 
Materna upon the stage for the last time during 
the evening. It afforded the house a more satis- 
factory opportunity of acquainting themselves 
with Herr Winkelmann’s characteristics than 
the ‘‘ Tannhiiuser” fragment had allowed. Herr 
Winkelmann’‘s voice is anything but a tenor of 
the kind to which yeurs of almost uninterrupted 
Italian opera or singers of French and Italian 
nationality and methods has accustomed New 
York. Signor Campanini, ons of the most 
virile and sonorous of tenori robusti, when in his 
best days and voice, and when he assumed such. 
a part as Raoul or Lohzngrin, approached to 
Herr Winkelmann’s stamp. Herr Candidus may 
be chosen as a connection between the two quali- 
ties of voice and their schools, Herr Winkelmann 
is more a baritone of remarkable compass. His 
voice is imbued just as thoroughly with the full, 
distinctively masculine timbre in its high as in 
its low register. Sonority and fullness of cheat- 
tone, such as no Italian singer of our time can 
partially imitate without utmost effort—these 
are fundamental elements of Herr Winkelmann’s 
organ and its use. He phrases excellently, His 
intonation is not certain. This fault is common 
to most German artists ; and his notes have but a 
mere trifle of sweetness and eympathy ; Jess than 
Herr Scaria’s. It must be stated that, since his 
arrival in the city, the tenor has suffered from a 
cold. He became increasingly husky and out 
of tune as the concerts progressed. It is to be 
hoped that by next week he will be in better 
form ; for he certainly can produce a more com- 
pletely favorable impression and exhibit other 
than the dramatic and declamatory characteris- 
tics of his voice. The long and trying Love-Duet 
was rendered with every shade of intense an 
impassioned utterance which he and Mme. Ma- 
terna could lend it. The audience listened with 
all signs of interest and applauded the artists’ 
efforts cordially as itended. The strainon the 
voice in each part is very great. The intervals 
are most arbitrary and peculiar. Of real music 
in the dialogue, beyond the recurring of a few 
striking motives and an occasional group of 
chords dissolving and taking new relations in 
the orchestra, there is next to none. Seen, as 
well as heard, in the opera, with each syllable of 
the poet-musician’s text caught and compre- 
hended, the almost supernatural power of such 
a romantic scene cannot fail to hold one spell- 
bound. The ear ceases to search (as the ear un- 
consciously will search) for harmony ; and in the 
stormy chords and crashing ejaculations of the 
instruments which alternate with the speakers’ 
rhapsody of passion will then find precisely the 
orchestral aud vocal medium to convey such an 
episode. 


Pebbles, 


...-T'wo for assent—The girl and her father, 
when it comes to a matter o’ money. 


....When Hamlet heard that a factory in 
Michigan turns out 2,400 washboards every day, 
he exclaimed: ‘‘Ay, there’s the rub!” 





... “Matthew Arnold’s lecture on Emerson,” 
said Jokesum to a friend, ‘‘ was what I call an 
utter failure.” ‘‘Why, how #0?” “Could you 
hear what he said?” ‘‘No.” ‘No more could 
I; and that is why I call it an utter failure.” 


....A Scotchman, having a warm dispute with 
a London cabman about his fare, said: ‘‘I’d 
have ye ken I am a Mackintosh.” To which the 
Cockney replied: *‘ You may be a humbrella, for 
all I knows ; but my fare is eighteen pence.” 


...“‘And’ow about the performers for my 
lady’s concert on Wednesday next?” ‘Oh! it’s 
all right, Sir Gorgius! I’ve got you six first vio- 
lins, four second violins, and’’— ‘‘ Second vio- 
lins be ’anged! I'll ’ave none but /irst fiddles 
performing in my ’ouse !” 


...-An old German merchant in the city was 
informed that a lady had called to see him in his 
absence. “A lady,” he mused aloud—“ A lady?” 
Upon an accurate description being given, he 
suddenly brightened up and added: ‘Oh! dot 
vos no lady! Dot vos my vife.” 


...-A little girl sat on the floor, crying. After 
awhile she stopped and seemed buried in 
thought. Looking up suddenly, she said: 
“Mamma, what was I crying about?” “ Be- 
cause I wouldn’t let you godown town.” ‘Oh! 
yes!” and she set up another howl. 


....O—h—h! yes, I see!” whispered Mrs, 
Fishwhacker loudly to her nephew, during 
Professor Gupper’s lecture on ‘ Primitive 
Man”: ‘Shields and spears in the bronze age, 
and breastpins in the gold age, aud clothes in 
the garb age; of course. I see it.” 


....“*Can you let me have twenty dollars this 
morning, to purchase a bonnet, my dear?” said 
a lady to her husband one morning at breakfast. 
‘* By and by, my love.” ** [hat’s what you always 
say, my dear; but how can I buy and buy with- 
out the money?” And that brought the money, 


....-The other morning a woman applied at 
the surrogate’s office for letters of administra- 
tion on her husband’s estate—the estate being a 
claim of a few dollars against the city. ‘Did 
your husband leave any personal property?” 
asked Surrogate Lord. ‘Indeed he did,” replied 
the widow. ‘Three boys and two girls.” 


...-A young lady at a Washington ball, meet- 
ing a German officer with a number of medals 
and decorations on his manly breast, asked him 
naively “if all those things were German fa- 
vors.” The officer, though he had just been 
dancing the ‘‘German,” failed to comprehend 
the joke, and replied: ‘‘Ach, nein! If dey vas 
favors, berhaps I don’t deserve dem; aint it?” 


....During the sermon, one of the quartette 
fell asleep. ‘‘ Now's your chants,” said the or- 
ganist to the soprano. ‘See if you canticle the 
tenor.” ‘You wouldn’t dare duet,” said the 
contralto, ‘‘ You'll wake hymn up,” suggested 
the bass. ‘‘ Icould make a better pun than 
that, as sure as my name's Psalm!” remarked 
the boy that pumped the organ; but he said it 
solo that no one quartette. 


.... Miss Edith: “And are you really an 
American?” Fitzmaurice (delighted): ‘ Aw, 
yes, I assure you.” Miss Edith: ‘Then you 
are not an Englishman justarrived?” Fitzmau- 
rice (more delighted): “’ Pon honah, no. Iam 
a New Yorkah. But—aw—-why did you think I 
was—aw—from deah old England, y’ know?” 
Miss Edith: ‘ Well, to be frank, I thought you 
must be. You seemed so green about everything 
in this country.” 


....A good story is told of Artemus Ward, 
when traveling on a slow-going Southern road 
soon after the War. When the conductor was 
punching his ticket, Artemus remarked: ‘ Does 
this railroad company allow passengers to give it 
advice, if they do so in a respectful manner?’ 
The conductor replied in gruff tones that he 
guessed so. ‘* Well,” Actemus went on, “ it oc- 
curred to me it would be well to detach the cow- 
catcher from in front of the engine and hitch 
it to the rear of the train. For, you see, we are 
not liable to overtake a cow ; but what’s to pre- 
vent a cow strolling into this car and biting a 
passenger?” 


....A gentleman ijn Richmond, Virginia, had 
aservant named Joe. One morning he lay in 
bed till nine o’clock, but no Joe and no fire, 
The impossibility of shaving with water thirty 
degrees below freezing point brought impreca- 
tions on the tardy domestic’s head, when the 
door openedand Aunt Polly leisurely began to 
light the fire. ‘Where in thunder” (the his- 
torian is nothing if he is not accurate) “is that 
son of yours? I’ve been waiting for him two 
blessed hours.” ‘Now, Marse Trav, you must 
‘couse Joe,” said his mother in her most con- 
ciliating tones. ‘‘ You really must ’cuse Joe dis 





mornin’ ; Joe dead.” 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 





ABBOTT, James B., died recently in Bowling 
Green, O., aged 63. 


ARCHER, F. M., Ida Grove, Ia., accepts call to 
Mankato, Minn. 

BENNETT, N. E., accepts call to Newtown, O. 
CHAPLIN, A. J., Mansfield, Conn., resigns. 
CHATWORTHY, F., Norwalk, O., accepts call to 
Evanston, nl. 

CHESNEY, E., accepts call to Stanton, Mich. 
CHRISTIAN, 8. O., ord. in Newport, Ky. 


CLARK, J. B., West Springfield, Mass., called to 
Riverside, N. Y. 


CLOUSE, D. L., Bonaparte, accepts call to 
Grand Junction, Ia. 

CRANE, Exsrr, died recently in Mount Pleasant- 

ville, In., aged 75. 

CURREY, Harrison, ord. in Webster, W. Va. 

FOLWELL, J. K., Athens, Penn., resigns. 

FORD, Jesse R., died recently in Carlyle, Ill, 
aged 70. 

FORD, J. W., Bay City, Mich., resigns. 

GREENWOOD, Geoxce W., ord. in Tabernacle 

ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HILL, ALLEN, removes from North Vernon to 
Galveston, Ind. 


HOBBS, L. L., Romeo, Mich., resigns. 


JUDSON, T. H., died recently at Hudson, D. T. 
aged 55. 


McKEY, Cuarxzs, accepts call to Nokomis, Ill. 
MERLEY, J., ord. in Bethlehem, Ind. 


PIERCE, George R., Evanston, Ill., has become 
a Presbyterian minister. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ene, IsRaEL, accepts call to Boylston, 
ass. 

BALL, W. D., ord. in McPherson, Kan. 


BOYNTON, N., Littleton, Mass., called to Pres- 
byterian ch., Gloversville, N.Y. 


CHASE, Epwarp A., Hartford Seminary, ac- 
cepts call to Hampden, Mass, 

CLAFLIN, A. H., Union Seminary, will supply 
at Iona, Mich. 


aa, Grorce L., accepts call to Westerly, 


COUSINS, E. M., called to West ch., Portland, 
Me., and to Cumberland Mills, Me. 


EMERY, W. 8., has resigned his charge in 
Bucks County, Penn. 


EVELAND, Samvet, Chicago Seminary, ac- 
cepts call to Wayne and Hickory Grove, Ia. 

GOODLIN, J. W., Salona, Penn., resigns. 

GUNNER, Byrox, inst. in New Iberia, La. 

HAMILTON, —-~—~, called to Springfield, Mo. 

HARTWELL, Minor §8., Harwich Port, Mass., 
accepts call to Globe ch., Woonsocket, R. I. 

HILL, C. W., called to San Jose, Cal. 

HEILIG, J. 8., Concord, N. C., accepts call to 
Harper's Ferry, W. V. 

HITCHCOCK, Henry C., inst. in West ch., 
Somerville, Mass. 


JONES, L., called to Sonora, O. 


KYTE, Josepu, Haverhill, called to Rowley, 
Mass. 


MACK, Cares A., Hartford Seminary, invited 
to resume work at Eckelson, Dak., under the 
A. H, M. Society. 


MERRIAM, ALexanver K., Easthampton, Mass., 
called to First ch., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
DSESBIT, D. K. (Pres.), Pittsburgh, Penn., ac- 

cepts call to Second ch., Greenfield, Mass. 


PAUL, J.8., Richmondville, called to Guilder- 
land Center, N. Y. 


PENNIMAN, Henry M., ord., in First ch., 
Derry, N. H. 
PERKINS, Henry K. W., died recently in Som- 
erville, Mass., aged 70. 
ROWE, Georae C., ord. in Cypress Slash, Ga. 
—— Barker B., inst. in Wollaston, 
ass. 


SHERRILL, Dana, accepts call to Chenoa, Ill. 


SMITH, ANDREW, called to Pilgrim ch., Dallas, 
ex. 


STERLING, Georae, Milton, called to Green- 
field, N. H. ’ 


STEVENS, Jurrvs, called to Breckenridge, Mo. 


TERHUNE, E. P., Springfield, Mass., called to 
Bedford Ave. Reformed ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WHEELER, J. E., Manchester, N. H., accepts 
call to Southboro, Mass. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BOWLER, Sreruen L., First church, Bethel, 
Me., resigns. 

GREELEY, Franx N., New Haven, N. Y., re- 
signs. . 

PENDLETON, H. G., Gridley, Ill., resigns. 

SANBORN, F. W., Central Church, Yarmouth, 
Me., resigns. 

SHURTS, Jacos V., Chaumont, accepts call to 
Carthage, N. Y. 

SLOOUM, Wii114m F., inst. in Baltimore, Md. 

WATKINS, T. R., ord. in Touchiken, Penn. 

WELLS, Cxarton, inst. in Englewood, Ill. 


LUTHERAN, 


BONNER, D. B., inst. in Goodwill, N. Y. 
GIBSON, James R., called to Lower Valley, N. J. 
HICKEY, 8. I., Princeton Seminary, called to 
Johnsonville, N. Y. 
C. A. R., accepts call to Fifth ch., 
Trenton, N. J. 
= J., accepts call to Mechanicsburg, 
enn. 
McLAUGHLIN, Atex., Three Rivers, Mich., 
accepts call to Sherwood, Canada. 
PORTER, I. 8., accepts call to Maryland, N. Y. 
4. J., Christiana, Del., accepts call to 
ela, N. J. 





call to Tarentum, 
WALKER, Frank, accepts 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention tn our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equtvalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


GEORGE’S SOCIAL PROBLEMS.* 








BY ARTHUR T. HADLEY. 





Hesry Gora exercises a strong influ- 
ence over a vast number of people. We 
must face the fact squarely, whether we 
like it or not. His books are sold and read 
in America and England as no other 
books are sold and read. The sales are 
numbered by the hundred thousand, the 
readers by the million. Conservative men 
meet this work with the cold criticism 
which has proved effective against other 
works on the same topic. They point out 
dangers and fallacies, and think that their 
arguments must prevail. They make a 
great mistake. In entering the list against 
Henry George, they have entered a field 
where excited feeling is stronger than crit- 
ical argument, and where traditions count 
for very little. The Atlantic Ocean in a 
storm will not stop for King Canute or 
Mrs. Partington, though the edicts of the 
former be backed by fifty generations of 
royalty, and though the broom of the 
latter be the symbol of all orderly house- 
keeping. 

When ‘Progress and Poverty” first ap- 
peared, reviewers were justified in dealing 
with it in the same way that they dealt 
with other books on political economy. It 
was professedly a scientific work, ad- 
dressed to scientific, or at least educated 
readers. No one could foresee what a circle 
of readers it would command, and what 
popular enthusiasm it would evoke. The 
author himself did not foresee it. But in 
writing Social Problems he knew whom he 
was addressing, and spoke out boldly. The 
fundamental ideas are the same as in 
** Progress and Poverty.” But the tone of the 
book is decidedly different. There is less 
restraint, less attempt at sustained argu- 
ment, more rhetoric, more fervent appeals 
to feeling and action. 

What is the secret of Henry George’s 
power? Not the style and the rhetoric, ad- 
mirable as these are. No book ever exerted 
an influence like this by its style alone. 
Its power is in the thought. It ex- 
presses clearly the ideas which its mil- 
lions of readers have already been thinking 
vaguely. And herein lies its significance 
and its danger. It starts where they start; 
it emphasizes what they emphasize; it 
evades what they evade. It not merely 
has their sympathy; it follows the sequeace 
of their thought. The author is one of 
them, and they feel it. 

He starts from the contemplation of pov- 
erty, misery and wretchedness—the pover 
ty of the many contrasted with the wealth 
of the few. To this starting point he recurs 
on almost every page. It is the ever-present 
fact in his book, as it is the ever-present 
fact in the lives of so many of his readers. 
He shows how the chances of escape from 
a state of this kind grow fewer and fewer 
as the country becomes more and more 
thickly settled; how the overcrowding will 
be more felt when we have no unoccupied 
land in the West over which to expand; 
how the rich grow richer, and the poor 
poorer; how, in the existing social and po- 
litical order of things, these evils are inevit- 
able. All this he describes in brilliant lan- 
guage, and yet with a genuine warmth of 
feeling from which no one can withhold 
sympathy and admiration, and which at 
times rouses us to righteous anger against 
the abuses and that which fosters them. 

All sorts of remedies for this state of 
things have been tried, with little or no 
effect. And while masses of people are 
crying ‘‘Who will show us any good?” 
Henry George arises and declares that he 
will show them good; that these evils are 
avoidable, and that the way to avoid them 
is by abolishing private property in land. 
And many are ready to hail him as a 
prophet. 

‘That We Might All be Rich,” is the title 
of one of his chapters. And in another 





*SocraL Prostems. By Henny Gzorex, author of 
**Progressand Poverty.” Chicago and New York: 


place (p. 18) he says: ‘‘A civilization is 

possible in which the poorest could have all 

the comforts and conveniences now en- 

joyed by the rich; in which prisons and 

almshouses would be needless, and chari- 

table societies unthought of.” The same 

idea is brought out at greater length, and 

with much greater care, in ‘Progress and 

Poverty.” 

Here is the fundamental error. We can- 
not all be rich. All socialistic schemes fail 
here. For one thing, there is the difficulty 
about food supply. Two men eat twice as 
much as one man; but two men cannot 
make twice as many potatoes grow in a 
given field. Wherever the available land is 
occupied we meet this difficulty. All the 
sentiment, all the misrepresentation and all 
the special pleading expended upon this 
point cannot alter the fact that population 
tends to increase faster than means of sub- 
sistence. As long as there are reckless 
marriages, so long there will be hungry 
children, whether there is food enough or 
not. Those for whom there is food enough 
will live. Those for whom there is not 
food enough will die; not of starvation 
directly, but from diseases which they 
have not strength to resist, because 
they have not had what they need to 
eat. The statistics of disease at all times, 
and especially when the food supply is 
diminished, make it only too plain that 
lack of food is what keeps down the num- 
bers of vast classes in the community. The 
arguments on the other side may show that 
we do not now make all possible use of the 
land; that, if we used it properly, the limit 
of numbers where families would begin to 
starve would be much higher. But in a 
few years that limit would be reached under 
auy system; for the supply of food cannot 
be indefinitely multiplied. This point, 
however, is not much treated in the pres- 
ent work. The author said his say about 
it in ‘* Progress and Poverty.” 

But, even granting that we might make 

so much more use of our land as to post- 
pone all trouble under this head, we come 
to an equally serious difficulty at the out- 
set. Henry George would make everybody 
rich by giving all an opportunity to work, 
and securing to each man the fruits of his 
labor. ‘“‘Asto whatis the just distribu- 
tion of wealth, there can be no dispute. It 
is that which gives wealth to him who 
makes it, and which secures wealth to him 
who saves it. Nature gives wealth 
to labor, and to nothing but labor. 
All that we need to do to secure a just dis 
tribution of wealth is to do that which all 
theories agree to be the primary function 
of government, to secure to each the free 
use of his own powers, limited only by the 
equal freedom of others.” 

This is not true. Nature does not give 
wealth to labor, unless you labor on the 
right thing. To secure the just distribu- 
tion of wealth demanded by our author 
Government must decide what is the right 
thing for each man to labor on, and decide 
it correctly. Yet this is the hardest ques- 
tion among all the difficulties in modern 
business life. The few men who decide it 
correctly make enormous fortunes. Society 
pays them a high price for their services; 
but, on the whole, it is a price well spent. 
It is these men who organize labor to be 
applied in the right direction; it is they 
that prevent an enormous waste of produc- 
tive power. It is easy to confound them 
with those speculators who are mere gam- 
blers; but itis wrong. Now the question 
is: Can Government do what these men are 
doing to organize labor in the right direc- 
tion? The history of class legislation, of 
monopolies, or of national workshops, like 
those of Paris in the revolution of 1848, 
shows that it cannot. It cannot secure to 
each man the fruits of his labor, because 
it cannot tell upon what each man must 
labor in order to bring forth good fruit, 

George simply ignores this difficulty. He 
thinks that a sufficiency of good results 
would be obtained by abolishing private 
property in land; that is, by taxing land to 
its full value. The economic aspects of 
such action are more fully dealt with in 
‘Progress and Poverty.” Here he is con- 
cerned with its social and political effects. 
He sees that it would vastly increase the 
revenues and functions of Government. He 
is candid enough to admit that this involves 
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much lighter than the evils which we at 

present suffer, and the dangers which oth, 
erwise menace us. 

We cannot, within the limits of an article 

like this, discuss the probable effects of 

such a course. We can only point briefly 

to the historical argument against it, too 

much neglected. It is not so very many 

centuries since the modern form of private 
land ownership became the rule. It grew 
up because the ownership of land in com- 
mon did not answer the requirements of 
advancing civilization. Everything is now 
infinitely more complex. And yet we are 
asked, in the pursuit of an unattainable 
ideal, to reverse this step on more or less 
speculative ground. 

But there is one great trouble with all 
our attempts to criticise the book. The 
majority of men who read the book care 
nothing about the criticism. You may 
convince yourself that labor wrongly di- 
rected can command no reward; but you 
will find it hard work to convince any man 
who suffers by the operation of this law 
that itis aright one. You show by your 
reasoning that somebody must suffer. If 
the application of the law makes him the 
sufferer, through no apparent fault of his 
own, he says it is bad law and bad reason- 
ing. He judges a natural law, and pro- 
nounces it good or bad, on the same grounds 
that he judges human enactments. He does 
not really distinguish between the two. 
Nor can we very much blame him. In 
social problems the working of natural law 
is obscure at its very best. A man cannot 
be expected to assent to any reasoning 
which makes him starve, while another man 
Juxuriates in idleness. 

There are large classes in every commu- 
nity who have little to lose by revolution. 
They do not revolt because they have no 
adequate motive, and no prospect of suc- 
cess. Weare not so badly off as Russia, 
where the Nihilists are ready to destroy for 
destruction’s own sake. Here men would 
need to be convinced that it was worth try- 
ing. The tendency of this book is in that 
direction. It muy fairly be called revolu- 
tionary; revolutionary in the ideas it sug- 
gests far more than in the measures it pro- 
poses. 

The author is not as radical a theorist as 
were Marx and Lassalle. Nor is he a pro- 
fessional agitator in the way that they were. 
But his work is more dangerous than that 
of either Marx or Lassalle, because it strikes 
straight at a weaker point. It tends to 
rouse self-interest and moral ideals to a 
combined attack against traditional law. 


The conservative forces in society may 
be grouped under the three heads of law, 
self-interest and moral ideas. Self-interest 
often seems opposed to law and morality ; 
‘but self-interest alone will hardly effect a 
revolution. It needs moral and spiritual 
ideals of some sort. The revolutionist must 
have a “higher law” of some sort to fall 
back upon. Revolutions come when self- 
interest and morality seem to combine 
against traditional law in its foundations. 
And this is the tendency of the book hefore 
us; to show the poor that a radical change 
can be made to help them, and that sucha 
change is demanded in the name of jus- 
tice and common humanity. The critic 
may prove that the expected help is impos- 
sible on any terms; buta hundred men 
believe the book for one who believes the 
critic. They have heard the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness: ‘‘ Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord.” ‘They will not believe 
that the Lord thus heralded was but the 
Lord of Misrule, with the Abbot of Unrea- 
son in his train; that the light that led 
astray was not light from Heaven, but a 
miserable ignis fatuus. 

To find a parallel, we must go back a 
hundred years, to Rousseau. Like Henry 
George, he gave voice toa deep and wide 
complaint; like him, he put his faith in 
unattainable ideals; and he enlisted popular 
faith in those ideals, till he had developed 
a revolution. It was not the philosophy of 
Diderot nor the sarcasm of Voltaire that 
produced the change, but the deeper senti- 
ment, the mistaken ideals, which grew up 
under the leadership of Rousseau. His 
writing seems like trash nowadays; then, it 
was a living fire. We have in this present 
age our Voltaires—a few of them—and our 
Diderots in plenty; but we must take care 





great dangers; but he regards them as 








What are we to do, if our critical opposi- 
tion is of no avail? 

We are to take warning. If we can 
learn to see ourselves as others see us, we 
shall be the better able to defend ourselves 
against what others may wish to do to us. 
The more property-holders feel that they 
have duties as well as rights, the safer is 
property in general. If legitimate specula- 
tors can he made to feel the danger of lend- 
ing countenance to the gamblers, with 
whom they are confused in the public mind, 
there will be far less danger that legitimate 
business will be taken out of their hands. 
No matter how widespread the discontent, 
it is only by reckless abuse of property 
rights that it can be made dangerous. Even 
if there be a majority of votes on the side 
of unattainable schemes of socialism, the 
organizers will, naturally, be found on the 
other side; and mere numbers count for 
lite, even under universal suffrage. The 
French Revolution came as it did because 
events had driven the organizing power over 
to the radical side. Mirabeau paved the 
way for La Gironde, La Gironde paved the 
way for the Reign of Terror. In the as- 
saults which property may have to stand, 
it will be safe enough, unless ability and 
character, as well as numbers and enthusi- 
asm, are driven over to the other side. 

But if the storm is to come, let us learn 
from a book like this to meet it with our 
eyes open. It may possibly carry all before 
it for a time. It cannot last. If we are 
taken aback, we shall be swamped; if we 
meet it intelligently, we shall pass through 
it in safety. 

YaLe COLLEcE. 
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THE MONTH’S MAGAZINES. 


The Manhattan is one of the two of our May 
periodicals which offers the reader a new serial 
novel, There is no development of the plot of 
‘*Trajan” in the three chapters given this month. 
The novel promises to be of a somewhat psycho- 
logic complexion, The opening scenes of the 
story are Parisian, its time of action the year 
1870, and we have brilliantly degcribed the set- 
ting out of the Emperor Napoleon and the Em- 
press for one of their afternoon drives in the 
Bois,with the imperial cériege surrounding them. 
The hero * Trajan” is a type which suggests fine 
poszibilities, as yet indefinite ; and the purely lit- 
terary element of the installment is admirable, 
the style being fluent, strong and picturesque. 
Mr. Erneat Ingersvll has a long and fully illus- 
trated paper on the “‘Gunnison Country,” near to 
the heart of Colorado and west of our continental 
watershed, the Rocky Mountains. Passing over 
another topographical article on “‘ Rimini,” by 
Alfred Ashton, and the vigorous discussion by 
Appleton Morgan, of the authorship of the 
Shakesperean sonnets, the reader's attention 
will be arrested and held by a biographical sketch 
of “ Leo XIII,” by Willard H, Morse, in which a 
tribute to the social qualities of the Pontiff is 
gracefully paid, and a curious history of the 
manner in which chance and change brought 
several generations of an American household 
into near relations with him. The poetry of the 
number is hy Waldo Messaros, Frances L. Mace, 
Harriet W. French, John W, Chadwick, and a 
dozen others ; and there is a bright little trifle 
in the line of fiction to be found ina collaborated 
story, ‘The Seven Conversations of Dear Jones 
and Baby Van Renssellaer,” for which Mr. 
Brander Matthews and H. C, Bunner are ac- 
countable. The illustrations are not interesting 
in subject nor above indifferency in execution. 

It would be difficult to find anything more 
beautiful than Mr. Elbridge Kingsley’s engray- 
ing, **Spring,” in the May Ventury. The moist 
recesses of the thickets along the bankof the 
sluggish stream and the hazy distance of the 
background are suggested with a dexterity which 
leaves color not a thing to be desired. Mr. 
Henry James’s new serial ‘Lady Barberina” is 
begun in this number of the magazine, and not 
successfully. ‘The characters impress usas old ac- 
quaintances under new names ; the dialogue in the 
park between Mr. and Mrs, Freer and Dr, Feeder 
is prosy and languid and the conviction that 
time can be more amusingly and s:imulatingly 
misspent than in reading of Mr. Jackson Lemon's 
proposal to the heroine of Mr. James's novel in 
the inevitable conservatory at the inevitable 
London ball. Mr. Julian Hawthorne writes of 
the quaint old town of Salem as his father knew 
it, an article illustrated with many charming bits 
of the sketvher’s and engraver’s talent. The first 
of Mrs. Schuyler Van Renasellaer’s promised ar- 
ticles. upon ‘‘ Recent Architecture in America’ 
appears, embellished with a superb series of. 
eighteen pictures of some of our representative 
public buildings of late edification. Mrs, Van 
Renssellaer has considerable to say on the topic 
of *‘the ceaseless, irrational desire for pernicious 
effects,” which has marked the designs sent out 











lest our Rousseau prove stronger than all. 


by many of our most esteemed architects. She 
says: 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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- « « “Itis mistaken desire for its (picturesqueness) 
attractiveness which has led to the worst modern 
use of Gothic forms an4 the worst vagaries of the 
* Queen Anne’ fashion, and which has contorted so 
many of our country cottages into the semblances of 
card-board boxes put together by a Chinese child. 
It is this which has so corrupted our taste that we 
cannot appreciate simplicity, straightforwardness, 
common sense and quiet beauty.” . 

Mr. John Burroughs prints a thoughtful in- 
quiry into “ British Fertility”; ‘‘H.H,.” (Helen 
Juckson) contributes a study of one aspect of the 
Mormon Question, entitled ‘The Women of the 
Bee-Hive,” which opens more like a story than a 
disquisi' ion ; and C. E. 8. Wood writes graphically 
of the «xploita of the famous leader of the Nez 
Percés during the ambushes of the Modoc Wars. 
A portruit of the chief, of statuesque impressive- 
ness but with an eye such as no sculp'or’s chisel 
could counterfeit, forms the frontispiece to the 
magazine, Other contributors, either of prose 
or poetry, are Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, Philip 
Bourke Marston, Austin Dobson, Frank R. 
Stockton (a highly entertaining little satire ‘‘ On 
the Training of Parents”), Mr. Thomas Hughes, 
Edmund W. Gosse and Christina G. Rossetti. 
Mr. Hughes's paper is on “‘Trades-Unionism in 
England,” a subject into which he has been look- 
ing for a long time. 

The gem feature of “the giant of the month- 
lies,” which tile has never sat more deservedly 
upon Harpers’ than durin ; the past six months, 
is Mr. Howurd Pyle’s ‘‘A May Day Idyl of the 
Olden Time,” illustrated by this admired artist’s 
own drawings, Mr. Pyle’s artistic talents have 
effected their happiest exhibition in his delinea- 
tion of the costume of the olden time ; and the 
dainty little tale in this issue of the magazine 1s 
as charming as his heroine's pictured face in 
the front spiece. The description of the his- 
toric old city of Kairwan is for the first time 
brought to the notice of American p: riodical 
readers through Mr. A. F. Jacassy’s article. In 
excellent contrast to the Oriental disorder and 
ruin of the famous Tunisian town, as illustrated 
by the sketches which Mr. Jacassy made (and 
which are, by the by, very badly printed) appear 
Mr. Ernest Ingersoll’s able paper ‘‘ From the 
Fraser to the Columbia,” and Mr. W. H. Ride- 
ing’s article on the * Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street,” as the Bank of England has been hu- 
morously termed by many generationsof finan- 
ciers. Prof. J. P. Mahaffy makes us debtor for 
# biographical sketch of Dr. Henry Schliemann, 
fm which is incMided a glance at his labors in 
archwology and the exploration of the Troad, The 
most important contribution to the number is 
undoubtedly Dr. Moritz Busch’s paper upon 
the Emperor William, of Germany, in which the 
position of the Kaiser during his long opposi- 
tion to the views of the Prussian Diet are lucidly 
set forth, The hghter literary features are as 
varied and attractive as they could well be; but 
Mr. Brander Matthew's story, ‘“‘The Rival 
Ghests,” is not characterized by any humor 
which deserves to be defined as brilliant. 

“The Hill Suburbs,” of Cincinnati, with six 
views illustrative of that locality in the ** Queen 
City of the West,” stan‘1s as the opening contribu- 
tion to our old friend Lippincott’s, Ri cent 
events in Oincinnati, of anything but a happy 
nature, have increased interest in everything re- 
lating to it, and this paper is valuable in its 
suggestions. F, C, Bavlor’s short serial, “A 
Perfect Treasure,” contrives, by a third install- 
ment, to divert the reader's mind with its vivac- 
ity and brisk social comedy, into the scenes of 
which the writer has introduced American and 
English types with a nicely discriminating 
ouch. An anonymous paper, ‘ Shakespeare's 
Tragedies on the Stage,” expresses the opinions 
of a critic of wide experience as to the style of 
dramatic action best suited to interpreting 
** Othello,” Lear" and ‘‘ Hamlet”; and Mr. 
William F. Allen concludes his useful analysis of 
the antique Roman's year of feast and cere- 
monials. A strikingly well-conceived Southern 
sketch, ‘ Retaliation,” from the pen of Lina 
Redwood Fairfax, must be praised. The usual 
complement cf departments concludes the maga- 
zine acceptably. 

There is no longer any doubt as to ita suc- 
cess hanging over the new Andover Review. 
The April number ran to the third edition and 
the May number, which comes out this week, is 
not likely to be leas successful. It comes promptly 
to hand, is edited boldly, honestly and with a 
keen sense of what is uppermost in people's 
minds, We have devoted 60 much space in an- 
other part of our editorial columns to this and to 
Professor Smyth's contribulion to the May num- 
ber that we can only add that reazers who wish 
to explore back to the roots of the recent move- 
ment for the development of scientific biblical 
criticism in this country will do well to examine 
the third article of the number on “Arnold of 
Rugby and the Oxford Movement.” The edito- 
rial work contains, among other matter, a sum- 
mary review of the response to the New Congre- 
gational Creed and an excellent notice of the 
late Dr. Ezra A>bott. The Archmologival Notes, 
always a unique feature of this Review, are 
this month exceptionally full and important. 


—_ 


Norurse better for a brief, comprehensive 
English manual of Scandinavian literature is 











now to be had than Rasmus B. Anderson's trans- 
lation of Frederik Winkel Harris’s History of the 
Literature of the Scandinavian North, from the 
Most Ancient Tvmes to the Pres:nt, The origi- 
nal is revised by the author, and the translation 
enriched with a bibliography of the important 
English books relating to Scandinavian coun- 
tries, by Thorvald Solberg, of the Congressional 
Library at Washington. Mr. Anderson has done 
his work well, and rendered the original into 
easy vernacular, and for the most part, dignified 
English. The manual is divided philosophically 
into three parts, of which the first treats the 
** Old Norse Literature” in one chapter, and, ina 
second, ** The Modern Icelandic” ; a collocation 
which defends itself on the ground that, while 
the other Scandinavian tongues have departed 
widely from the Norse original, the Icelandic has 
not. For similar reasons, lying in the resem- 
blance of the Danish and Norwegian, the literary 
history of these two people is grouped in the 
second Part; while the third is devoted to the 
Swedish, which stands only one remove further 
from the Danish than Norwegian, having ‘* been 
developed out of the original, by the side of the 
Danish-Norwegian.” The course of literary de- 
velopment is followed through, from the be- 
ginning to the end, with fidelity and pains to 
characterize the authors as well as the literary 
and intellectual movements they represent. 
This history is not poor in names of the first 
eminence and of original power ; but it has run, 
if notin the same channel with the German 
developmeut,at least parallel with it ;and, though 
marked with its own fea:ures and u distinct 
originality, might, on some broad principle, be 
viewed asa related, if not actually connected 
part of the same literature. In examining the 
book we are struck again with the tremendous 
vitality that Luther imparted to the world, and 
which gave an inspiration to these Scandinavian 
peoples, which still tingles in the veins of this 
author as he describes it. The amusing history 
of Rudbeck’s discovery of the Platonic Atlantia 
in the Scandinavian Peninsula, is told with 
equal spiritand brevity. Swedenborg’s part in the 
development falls into a few sharp, short and clear 
sentences which, whether the disciples of his 
faith like them or not, it would improve their 
chances in the world to imitate. The author 
finds room in his pages for theological move- 
ments as well as literary, and by this means goes 
deep into the life of its people. The superior 
position assigned to Kjerkegaard as compared 
with Martensen, is difficult for us to uuderstand 
or to accept. The opening sentences of the 
sketch of Fredrika Bremer will go at once to the 
heart of any American; but the conclusion will 
be read with different emotions : 

“Tn her later works there are found things which 

decidedly weaken the poetic effect. In her father’s 
house she had suffered much, because she was 
not like the others, and because she would not 
accommodate herself to the forms which society 
imperatively demanded of women, Thus was 
ripened in her mind the idea of the rights of women 
to be on the same level with men; and in her later 
novels she advocates the cause of woman, Relig- 
fous and vhilanthropical questions were also dis- 
cussed in her novels; and this was likewise a detri- 
ment to them,” 
After making necessary allowances for transla- 
tion, and translation py a foreigner, this re- 
mains sufficiently remarkable in itself and a 
charectenstic il ustration of swedish conserva- 
tiam. The author is warmed with the enthusi- 
asm of a national spirit and a national delight 
in the literature to which the one drop of kindred 
in our Germanic blood responds. He is accurate 
and painstaking, and never, so faras we have 
observed, seriously enough warped in his profes- 
sions to mislead his readers on important points. 
(8. C, Griggs & Co., Chicago.) 


....We have at hand three volumes in differ- 
ent ways connected with Mexico. The first is 
Mexico and the Mexicans; or, Notes of Travel 
in the Winter and Spring of 1883, by Howard 
Conkling (Taintor Brothers, Merrill & Co.), with 
illustrations. Mr. Conkling is an intelligent ob- 
server and writer, full of the vigor and ardor of 
life, and he has chosen for his theme one which 
many of us are drawn to by the conscious- 
ness of injustice which we ought to 
set right, others by curiosity in a 
romantic country, and many more by the feel- 
ing. which Mr. Oonkling himself evidently 
shares, that it has a great future which is mysteri- 
ously but certainly to be connected in some way 
or other with our own history. Mr. Conkling 
went to the country with the advantages which 
accrued to him from the fact that, in 1852, his 
grandfather was there as the United States min- 
ister. His opportunities were great to see what 
he would and to meet with the people best worth 
knowing. He made good use of his opportuni- 
ties as his chapters show. A very different 
volume in the Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co’s. series 
entitled, the “Minor Wars of the United 
Statcs” is the History of the War with Mexico, 
by Horatio O. Ladd, A.M., of the University of 
New Mexico, Santa Fé. This volume makes no 
attempt at scientific history, nor even to give an 
accurate description of the military movements 
of the war. It is popular and general in ite 
character, and its material is largely anecdote. 
———A far better book is Historical Sketches of 








New Merico from the Earliest Records to the 
American Occupation, by L. Bradford Prince 
(Leggat Brothers, New York; Ramsey, Millett 
& Hudson, Kangéas City.) The connection of 
Judge Prince with the country of which he 
writes has been close, he having served there as 
chief justice, and being now, we believe, Presi- 
dent of the Historical Society of New Mexico. 
This unpretentious volume deserves more atten- 
tion than, we fear, it will receive. The author 
writes in the genuine historic temper, and he 
has plenty of new matter at hand with which to 
reward his readers. The history begins, of 
course, back of the old Spanish times, The ob- 
scure, aborigit al Indian periods he only ventures 
into, though one general chapter is given to it. 
The main portion of the work is devoted to the 
Spanish period and then to the American occu- 
pation andrule. The author modestly entitles 
his work Sketches for the reason that it is 
nct possible at this time to write a continuous 
history of the country with the materials at 
hand. The records prior to 1680 were, for the 
most part, burned in the Pueblo rebellion in 
1680, and the rest have been scattered, sole and 
wasted as tiey were in California, where, weare 
assured by eye witnesses, that they saw, for 
months together, boxes and cart-loads of ofticial 
papers, deeds and titles, blowing about the open 
wharves of Benicia. Judge Prince has, how- 
ever, made a good beginning. It nowremains to 
explore the archives of Mexico. 


....-Mr. Archibald Forbes can hardly be said 
to have stepped out of the line in which he won 
fame in coming before the public with an 
abridged compilation of the two or three larger 
and authoritative works on General Gordon’s 
career—Colonel Gordon in Central Africa, by 
Mr. Birbeck Hill, Dr. Andrew Wilson’s Ever 
Victorious Army, and Eg nont Hake’s volume, 
which does not, however, adi much to the two 
first named. Mr. Forbes has, however, wrought 
to good purpose, and brings out with Incid brev- 
ity the essentials of the story of the great and 
really wonderful man whose fate is the burning 
interest of the moment. Mr. Forbes has bruught 
the whole within the compass of two hundred 
and sixteen pages, 16mo, with the hand of a 
master trained to prepare for popular presenta- 
tion digests of the most prolix and complex 
material, Gordon is a man of the Havelock 
type, endowed with Napoleonic energy, and, 
whether he comes out of the Sidan alive or not, 
is likely to stand in this century as the man who 
had in his mold the most of the heroic element. 
This volume, full of admiration as it is, indicates, 
nevertheless, the limitation of his power, though, 
as a whole, the history is hardly to be matched 
in the world’s biography. Mr. Forbes has man- 
aged to get into his little volume both the in- 
spiring substance and a surprising number of 
the minor details. He be ins with the geneal- 
ogy, and connects him with the famous tea mer- 
chant, Enderby, whose tea was thrown into Bos- 
ton Harbor, in telling of which story he‘ relates 
that the voice which proclaimed in the Old 
South “ That this meeting can do nothing more 
to save the country,” belonged to Charles Adams 
—an odd mistake, pardonable, perhaps, in 
an Englishman, but which ought to have disap- 
peared from the American edition, This En- 
derby was a whaler, as well as a tea merchant, 
and, though few of us have known anything 
of his tea boxes, we have all known of the bold 
voyage which left hia name stamped in the Arc- 
tic Geography. Gordon comes of this stock on his 
mother’s side, and on his father’s side was so dis- 
tinctly in the line of military descent and con- 
nection that his friends have said he was 
born in the army. The instinct of the sol- 
dier was always strong in him, in its highest 
type and in rare combination with a Chris- 
tian faith, which Mr. Forbes keeps resounding, 
like a deep, grand note of power, all through his 
pages. The tangled history of his Chinese ca- 
reer, a8 well as his earlier and later activity in 
the Sidan are clearly recapitulated, as well as 
the brief episode in India and Africa, The 
threads of Gordon’s connection with the present 
complication arc untangled as well as his rela- 
tions to the slave trade and his general views on 
the subject. (George Routledge & Sons, London 
and New York. American reprint by 8. W. 
Green's Sons, New York.)———From Mr. R. 
Worthington, in this city, we have also an Ameri- 
can edition of the volume referred to above. 
The Story of Chinese Gordon, by A. Egmont 
Hake. This differs from the English edition in 
having a brief supplement by Hugh Craig, bring- 
ing down the narrative to the present time. It 
is, in the main, a condensation from the larger 
works of Wilson and of Hiil. 


....Appleton’s series of Home Books are so 
good that Health at Home, by A. H. Guern- 
sey and I. P. Davis, M.D., 1884, naturally takes 
i's place as an excellent addition to a valuable 
series. ‘The subjects are well chosen and the 
style inviting. The authors have evidently 
studied with care, and the advice given is very 
healthful. There is the proper location of 
the Home. House conveniences are considered 
next, because so often errors occur as to these, 
The house itself, the air we breathe, the water 
we drink, the food we eat, the clothes we wear, 
the light and the heat we get, each form nataral 





divisions for instructive chapters. It is a little 
strange that tomatoes are forgotten among veg 
etables, and that sweet potatoes are commended a 
little at the expense of the common potato. A 
good point is made, as to sleep, where it is said 
that uniformity of warmth during the night is 
important. We note, on page 23, an error of 
statement, that a house to be healthy must be im- 
pervious to moisture. Also that some stones are 
porous, and so not fit for use. Pages 23, 24, and 
25 need reviewin the hght of Peitinhoffer and 
other authorities. It is also an error to say that 
for undergarments silk is the best. The careful 
Munich experiments prove that wool, or wool 
with slight admixture of cotton is betier. The 
advice as to shoes and stockings is excellent. 
The chapter on Personal Habits is good, and the 
concluding chapters as to Household Practice, 
Poisons and Emergencies are guarded and sens- 
ible. It is a valuable book, and may well find ite 
way into any household as a guide and a help in 
the conduct of life 


....Dr. Tracy’s Hand-Book of Sanitary Infor- 
mation for Householders (D. Appleton & Co.) 
will be found of excellent service on matters re- 
lating to drainage, ventilation, care of conta- 
gious diseases, disinfection and the right use of 
food and water. It answers many querics which 
occur to the watchful housekeepers, and gives 
ready and valuable information, In _ these 
days of so much pipe-work there is need 
that each house-owner know something of the 
various construction of in-ide conveniences, 
We think no one can read this condensed yet 
clear manual without a pretty fair insight into 
the subjects treaved. Among disinfectants it 
notices some of the mére recent, such as corro- 
sive sublimate and thymol, Various little items 
as to foods aud drugs, and tests and experiments 
as to the cost of pipes and fixtures are given, 
which cannot elsewhere be found in so concise 
aform. The author is a well-known sanitary in- 
spector, and the book deserves an extended sale, 


....Hygiene for women and the household 
(Fowler & Wells) is a book written by a good 
woman, with little experience in book making. 
The spirit of it isso good as to make us hesitate 
in criticism. It repeats the usual chapters as 
to physical culture, the structure of bone, mus- 
cles, the brain and the nervous system, the skin, 
etc. Chapters on hygiene are interspersed. 
Advice is given to women and working girls, and 
much is said about female diseases, and marriage 
and maternity. The chapter on insane women 
is unsound. ‘Children’s. Rights” is excellent 
for a while, and then degenerates. The chapter 
on duties to women is a little too frequent in 
its sarcasms on men. the evils of forced edu- 
cation are well depicted. As a whole, the book 
is good, bad, and indifferent, and will be of essen- 
tial service to those who know well how to se- 
lect the wheat from the chaff, the latter being 
the more abundant; yet it may serve as a medi- 
cal advertisement. 


...-The movement for the wide and systematic 


planting of trees has fairly begun, and, like all 


important reforms in this country, is likely to 
spread with great rapidity. Intelligent assist- 
ance and suggestion is furnished in the little 
manual given to the public from the press of the 
Messrs. Appleton & Co., by Nathaniel H. Eggles- 
ton, chief of the Forestry division in the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The manual 
covers the questions, why, when, what and how 
to plant; it contains a useful table of the num- 
ber of trees on an acre, and a still more useful 
one of the fuel value of some of the more im- 
portant woods of the United States. The 
same house publish, also, the two parts in one of 
that incomparabiy and inexhaustibly funny 
English as She is Spoke, with an introduction 
by James Millington. 





...-The students of American history will 


‘take a keen interest in the 16mo volume just 


from the Riverside Press, Sludies in History, by 
Heury Cabot Lodge. The colleciion brings to- 
gether a number of essays, which, with one ex- 
ception, relate directly to the history of the 
United States and, more particularly, to early 
and later Federalist leaders. The studier take 
naturally a biographical direction, with this 
limitation, however, that the material is chosen 
for its political and not for its biographic con- 
tents. Mr. Lodge’s studies have led him out of 
the beaten track, and he utters hi.aself with 
freedom and treshness, and on a high, ethical 
plane. He is, also, the master of a style admir- 
ably formed to respond to his requirements. 


..--"*Oliver and Boyd’s Gazetteer,” was first 
brought out in 1879 and proved a convenient 
popular geographical hand-book. In the fourth 
edition, published last year, it was largely rewrit- 
ten to date and 1s published by the Messrs. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 1834, as The Globe Pronoun- 
cing Gazetteer of the World, descriptive and 
statistical. It contains thirty-two maps, the 
figured pronunciation of every name and brief 
statistical facts. It is a gecgraphical encyclope- 
dia in a popular, convenient and portable form. 

..eeThe Mo38r8, John Wiley &| Sons offer to 
the admirers of John Ruskin a Ruskin Birthday 
Book, in small quarto form, handsomely gotten 
up, and illustrated with a good portrait engrav- 
ing of the author. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Owing to the bewildering variety recently tntro- 
duced inte the size and form os printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, ®vo, 12mo, eto., 
give so little indication of size that we shal hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
this list in inches and quarters. The number fret 
given is the length.) 
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Physical Science. Essays, Philo- 
are soars Relixious. by T. Nelson Dale. 
4x434, pp. iv, 187. THE BAMF.. oee.eseeeeeeeeeeee 125 
Manners. For School and Home Ose. 
Lessons oh Ma Wiggin. 6x4,pp. & Thesame.. 050 
ith the Microscope, A working 
Berrandbook, containing simvle instructions in 
the art and method using the microscope 
and preparing object for examination. y 
Walter P Manton, M.D. sBesteaiee. 6x4, 
pp. 73. The same.........0+- 0 50 
f Frederick Denison Maurice. “Chiefly 
bia rig his owa letters, Edited by his son, 
Frederick M Maurice, With peseely In_ two 


8 fol. 1, xii, 652. Vol. If, pp. 
ve Now ¥ York: ’ Bharies Scribner's Sons. 
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1 Verses Vain. By Andrew Lang, 

a “Helen of Troy.” 7x43g, pp. vill, 
TRO GBM. .ccccccccccccccccsssccoccccsccesces 1 bv 

Explorations in the ice Zones. Pre- 

se tefly from Official Sources, by Prof, 

Nourse, U. 8. N., editor of “ Hail’s 


Second Expedition. " 8x6, pp. 5.8. Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co,,,....0..cccccccsccccccccccsessece 3 60 
tel of God, pene Other Sermons. By J. E. 
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e Traveling Law School and amma Trials, 
= By Benjamin Vaughan Abbott. 64x44, pp. 
BE, TMB GRMIO. 2. covccccccscccccccoccccececesccecs 100 
Light on the Daily Patb, A Devotional 
oy "book for every day in the Year. ‘Iwo 
volumes. 44x24 ew York: A. D. F. Ban- 
Golphh BOO, ...ccececccevcrccsccccccccrereersesoecs 1 25 
How Sorrow was Changed into Sympathy. 
Words of Cheer for Mothers Bereft ot Little 
Chidren, Out of tue“ Lite of Mrs, Prentiss,” 
author of the “Susy Books,” 64x49, pp. Xx, 
10J. TRO GBMC. 000..0..00.cccccccccceovescccccocce 125 
Truths and Untruths of Evolution. By Jobn Bb. 
Drury, D.D. 746x:, . p. iv, i4u. The same. 1 ov 
fhe Seven Great Mounarchies of the Ancient 
Easteca World; or, he History, Geography, 
aud Aut: quities ot Chaldea, Assyria, Bubylon, 
Media, e.sia, Parthia, and Sassanian, or New 
Persian Linpire. By George Rawlinson, M.A., 
Camden Protessur of Ancient History iu the 
Univercity of Oxford, In three volumes, 
Vol. 1. 7x4%, pp. xxvi, 696. New York; John 
B, AsO. cccccccccescccccccocsccceeseccesscocseceee 


Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. The Greek 
text, with translation by J, ritzgerald, M.A. 
6x44, PP. 2. The SamMe.........cersscccccscccee 
Wali Street in History. By Mrs, Martha J. Lamb, 
auchor of * ihe History o1 the City of New 
ork,” etc. Liiustrated. 9x6)4, pp. 96. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalla.........+.ccccesceveees 200 
The Clew of the Maze and The Spare Ha)f-Hour. 
By Key. Charles H, Spurgeon. 74x, pp. 
Vili, 19V, Lhe BBINE....-...cccecrccccccsccccceres 0 75 
Brain Exhaustion, with some Preliminar; Con- 
sideraiions ou Cerebral Dy natics. d. 
Leonard Corning, M.D. 7%42%5, pp. New 
York: D. Appleton & CO. cccocce .--cccccccccces 2 00 
The Parlor Muse. A Selection of Vers de Société 
from Modern Poets. (Pare — wa ane Se- 
ries,) 634x444, pp. 96. ‘Lhe same.. ° 0 80 
Day's Collacon: an Ency clopwdis “of "Prose 
Quotutious, yoomanantang 4s beautiul Vhoughts, 
Choice Exiracts,and bayyngs of the most 
Eminent Writers of all Nations, trom the 
Kurtiest Ages to the Prerent ‘Time, together 
with a comprehensive Biograp hical Index of 
Authors, and an Alp shabetical List of Sub- 
jects quo ed. =a led and aeapes by Ed. 
ward Parsons Day. U%X/, PP. 1,216, New 
York: ah a Printivg “and Publish. 
ing Office; London: Sampson lew, Rassten, 
Bearie and Kivington......... eve 
The United States Art Directory and, Year. Book, 
(Second year.) Compiled by. R. Koehler, 
Bax6, pp. i ix, 221. New you‘ ‘London and 
Paris: Hi & Go,, Limited..........000c00008 2 00 
My  Peapiniccences. By Lord Ronola Gower, 8. F. 
A. Ia two volumes, Vol. I, 714x434, pp. vili, 
B45. Boston: Koberts Bros,...........ceeeseees 200 
The Story of Chinese Gurdon, By A, Egmont 
Hake, author of * Paris Originals,” ete, With 
additions, bringing down the nerrative to the 
peenees time. o.by 8 a h Oraig, M.A. 734x4%, 
Pp. . Worthington.......... 1 50 
The Sabie = the Bea ch, A Tale, By M. E, 
Winchester, author ot “A Nest of Sparrows," 
ec, 734x+%, PP. 460. New York: Robert 
Carter & Bros . 180 
Memoir and Correap ondence ‘of Eliza Pp. Gurney, 
Edited by Richard F. Moct. (4x4 4c pp. 8/7. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Ohinese Gordon, A Succinct Record at Hie tte. 
By Archibald Forbes, Yedxary, bp, Bi 
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The Art of Oratory System of Delsarte. "From 
the French of M. L’Abbe Delaumosne and 
Mme,  —¥# hasaute With an essay on 
The A Attribute tes of Reason, by Francois Del: 
tion, 7x6, xx, 116, 

Aibany, N. Y,: Edgar 8. Werne | em apenqeess 
Trafalgar. A Tale. By B. Perez Geldos, author 
“Gloria,” etc, From the Spanish by Clara 

Bell. Siaxtid » Pp. 266. New York: William 8, 
SI csc 0 v's cdnccnsscéccbbidsdibvevetbecede 
The Way to goa and How to Find It. D. L. 
Moody. 74435, pp. 127. Chicugu: F. H, 


Quentin Durward, By Sir Walter 8 Cc 
pee Children.) Edited ene Se 


troduction by ae Mg Math, Do. B12. 
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Katy Neal] : a Comedy of Child- Lite in three arte, 
or young performers, By Charies Barn 

74x4)4, pp, 46. e. York: Harold hoorbach: 0b 


NEW W PUBLICATIONS. 
NOW READY: 


ARCHIBALD FORBES’S 
LIFE OF 


CHINESE GORDON. 


A brilliant and entertaiming narrative of a strange 
and eventful life. By the famous war correspondent 
of the London Datly News. With portrait, 


Cloth, $1,00, Paver, 50 cents. Postpaid, 


S. W. GREEN’S SONS, 


69 Beekman Street, N. Y. 








MACMILLAN’S 
DOLLAR NOVELS. 


NEW VOLUMES, 
BETHESDA. 


BY BARBARA ALBON. 
12mo, $1.00. 


“ Will take rank with the half-dozen works of fic- 
tion that have rendered the last twelvemonth a some- 





book, a tone which takes its note from the loftiest 
aspirations, and 1tises above the gross and material 
into an atmosphere of hope and faith and peace, 
* Bethesda’ is unquestionably a novel of depth, 
originality, and power. It marksa tendency in fiction 
which is destined to bring forth noble results.”— 
Literary World, 


“Tts st te R1 not unlike that of Mr. F. Marion 
Crawford, though its moral tone is far superior to 
onyyains ‘Me Crawford hasas yet written. Tne book 

s strange y fascinating. The reader falls at once 
deepl in love with the beautiful heroine, and hie ad- 
miration and love increase for her as tha book ap- 
proaches the end. @ moral \eeson which ‘ Be- 
thesda’ teaches ipo high and noble one. extto 
* Mr. Isaacs,’ the book is the best novel that has ap- 
peared in several row —A merican (wer 


“This is one of the great successes of ‘the book— 
the power to make — ‘torget that we are dealing with a 
fiction, and that instead we are actually taking pert in 
the tribulations and trinls and purposes ey Foal. living 
persons... . The book is destined to be widely read; 

gad simon: as widely avart will be the v sun c ~ 4 5 

g it.”—Christian at Work. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED : 


A Great Treason. 


BY MARY A. M. HOPPUS. 


12mo, 81. 


“Itis a sensible relief to light upona book which 
has for its foundation the events o! , Soule rem ‘rkable 
period of the world’s history. ° reat Treason’ 
will certainly recommend itse If to yA. readers who 
ark more from a novel than the amusement of an idle 
hour.” —Mornin 


‘* Miss Hoppus tells astory of the American War of 
Independence in a characteristic and attractive nd 6 
which accommodates itself both to the time an 
the scene, without affectation or extravacance, 
tory and fiction are adroitly blended, and it is dimentt 
to say which part of the tale is the most intereating.” 
—Atheneum, 


“Investing with a romantic glow the entire history 
War. at e book 


of the Revolutionary k has a pe- 
culiar charm,”—New ork Obeggrer. 


HESTER, 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
12mo, $1. 


“ At her best ehe is,I think, with ove or two exce 
fone, the pent os | of jiving novelists. She is at her best in 
—4 cademy. 


MACMILLAN & 60,, 


112 Fourth Ave., New York. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


ANDOVER REVIEW 


For May contains: 


Baptism in the * Teaching” and in Early 
Christian Art. With Illustrations, Easerr v, 
SmyTH. 

The Fate of Symbols. Llustrations from Mathe- 
matics, ArtHur 8, Harpy. 

Arnold of Rugby, and the Oxford Movement. 
Epwin D. Wrap. 

The Response to the New Creed, 

“* Satisfactory, but”—(Apropos of ordaining or in- 
stalling councils.) 
With other importaht Articles, Editorial and Archw- 
ological Notes and Book Reviews, 
80centsanumber. Yearly subscription (.2 num- 

bers), 83,00, a 

*." For sale by Newsdealersand Bookaell Sent, 
postpaid on receipt of price by the Publichere, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.,Boston, 


13 East 17th St., New York, 


THE APRIL SESSION OF THE NaA- 
TIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 


AN ARCTIC VESSEL AND HER EQUIP- 
MENT. 
The above valuable articles are the leading features 
of SCIENCE, No &. 
$5.00 per year (52 issues). 
$1.00 for three months (13 issues). 


THE PUBLISHER OF SCIENCE, 


4 Bond Street, New York. 
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THE 


Bradstreet Press 
and Bookbindery, 


Every Description of 


LEATHER BINDINGS, 
279. 281, 288 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


APPLETON’S HOME BOOKS, 








For Sale by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK 


7 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


The twe've books comprising this series are now 
put up tn three volumes, four books to the volume, 
handsomely bound in cloth decorated, as follows : 


BUILDING A HOME. 

HOW TO FURNISH A HOME. 
THE HOME GARDEN. 
HOME GROUNDS, 


HOME DECORATION. 
THE HOME NEEDLE. 
AMENITIES OF HOME, 
HOUSEHOLD HINTS, 


THE HOME LIBRARY. 
HOME OCCUPATLONS,. 
HOME AMUSEMENTS, 
HEALTA AT HOME. 

igs hericen home, and makes Siocttose on lorno. 
25 liprary on the mos t interostiue of all themes, 
Many of the bo»ks are copiously illustrated, 

Price of each volume as above, $2; or #6 
the set, put up in box. Sold in sets or sepa- 
rately. (The separate books may still be 
obtained ; price, in cloth, 60 cents each.) 


Vol. One: 
Vol. Two: 


Vol. Three: 


I. 


BRAIN EXHAUSTION, 


WITH SOME PRELIMINARY CONSIDER- 
ATIONS ON CEREBRAJ, DYNAMICS, By 
J. Lzonarp Cornina, M.D., formerly Kesi- 
dent Physician to the Hudson River State 
Hospital for the Insane. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Price, $2. 


“T have sought to consider, from as scientific a 
standpoint an possible, a group of symptoms the im- 
portance of wh ea is sufficiently evident. The opin- 
ons expreanee? ave been formed from direct clin al 
observation, and from influences derived from physi 
ology and experimental pathology.—From the Preface. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt af price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 8, and 5 Bonn Street, New Yor. 
THE MAY 


MAGAZING of AMERICAN HISTORY 


“This magazine is a credit to the historical scholar. 
ship and research of our country .”—T7'he Congregation- 
alist. 
THE VIRGINIA DECLARATION OF INDEPEND. 
ENCK, A Group of es nia Statesmen, Nineteen 
illustrations of great historic interest, including 
a group of nive portraits, John Esten Gook. 
CHEROKEES PROBABLY MOUND-BUILDERS, By 
Cyrus Thomas, Ph. D. 
SLAVERY IN THE COLONY AND STATE OF NEW 
YORK. By Frederic G. Mather. 
Wid} se it. OF ENGLAND. HIS INFLUENCE ON 
AMERIC*, With Portrait as Frontispiece to the 
Magazine. * By t.e Editor, 
THE GREAT SEAL OF THE COUNCIL FOR NEW 
LAND. With illustration, By James P. Baxter, 
PRIVATE te ELLIGENCE PAPERS OF SIR HENRY 
LINT Chapter VIII. Edited by Edward F, 
De tad 


TAR SOLDIER’S HOMEWARD VOYAGE, if Tae 
ING EXPERIENCE AT THE OLOSE OF THE 
LALECIVIL WAK. By R. G, Dill, 


The six entertaining departments—Miuor Topica, 
Notes, Queries, Replies, Sodietios and Bock Notices— 
are admirably filed. 


Subecription price $5 a year; 50 cents a number, 
Sold by newsdealers everywhere. 
Published at 8 Layfayette Place, New York City, 


A. 8. BARNES & OO... Educational Pubiishers, N.Y, 
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“Religious _ Futelligence. 


SCHISM IN THE BRAHMO SOMAJ. 


Tne death of Keshub Chunder Sen in 
January last, while evoking expressions of 
regret and homage such as are seldom paid 
to religious leaders, has led to a division 
among his followers. When the minister 
passed away, Mr. Mozoomdar, his most emi- 
nent disciple, was nearing India on his re- 
turn from a visit to the United States. It 
was generally supposed that he would suc- 
seed to the leadership of Mr. Sen, whose 
views and character he understood, per- 
haps, better than other Brahmo, and with 
whom he had been very intimate, while in 
ability he certainly stood next if not equal 
to his revered leader. Mr. Mozoomdar, has 
not, however, been acknowledged as leader 
of the Brahmo Somaj. 

There seem to be three parties in the con- 
troversy which has arisen, and which 
threateus a permanent schism. First there 
is Mr. Sen's eldest son, Karuna Chunder 
Sen, who determined, in honor to his 
father, that the ved? or pulpit of the mandir 
or church in which Mr. Sen officiated, 
should remain vacant. Second, Mr. Mo- 
zoomdar, who resents the closing of the pul- 
pit. Third, the Apostolic Durbar, akind of 
apostolic company, organized by Mr. Sen 
for the contrul of the mandir, under him, 
and for the supervision of the spiritual in. 
terests of the whole Church. The Apos- 
tolic Durbar has been so far acting in con- 
cord with Karuna Sen and the rest of the 
family of the late leader. 

There is some question as to the extent 
The Liberal, 
which represents the Sen interests, says 
that Mr. Sen formed it to supervise the 
spiritual interests of the whole Church. It 
consists of twenty-one members, who are 
governed by the law of unanimity. The 
Minister was the president, and, naturally, 
Mr. Mozoomdar, who was a member, ex- 
When Mr. Sen 
died, the Durbar, according to The Liberal’s 
opinion, was “left the only governing body 
of the Church,” though it admits that its 
relations te the Brahmo fellowship were 
not fully developed during Mr. Sen's life- 
time. ‘Those relations, it says, are now to 
be fixed. Soon as Mr. Sen died, the Dur- 
bar met, and resolved, probably at the sug- 
gestion of the family, to set apart the vedi 
in the mandir, and also Mr, Sen’s seat in the 
sanctuary, and to keep his chairin the Dur- 
bar vacant. Mr. Mozoomdar had not then 
arrived. Subsequently, it seems, doubts 
arose as to whether this was a wise pro- 
ceeding, and the Durbar came to a dead- 
lock on the subject. To quote The Liberal: 

**Matters became worse when Bhai Protap 
Chunder returned. The question of leadership 
arose, aud the struggle between the parties be- 
came gradually so accentuated that a schism be- 
came only a question of time. The point at 
issue became this: whether the control over the 
Church should vest in a single individual, Bhai 
Protab Chunder, or in the body of the Apostolic 
Durbar.” 

Mr. Mozoomdar claims that the Durbar 
has exceeded its functions. He obtained pos- 
session of the mandir, entered its pulpit, to 
the horror of some of the devotees, and held 
it under lock and key. The Liberal blames 
him for hasty action, for disregarding the 
wishes of Mr. Sen’s family and for despis- 
ing the authority of Durbar. It exhorts 
him to take his seat in the Durbar and 
labor to effect unanimity in that body and 
thus avoid schism. It acknowledges its 
high respect for his talents and powers, 
that he naturally commands the first place 
in every deliberation ; but it seen.s to depre- 
cate his assumption of the vacant chair of 
the Minister. It reminds him that the 
place of leader is deserved, not conferred. 

As to the action of the Durbar, it says: 

“The apostles were led to the resolution of 
keeping the vedi empty bya natural desire to 
establish a permanent relationship with their 
minister and leader. It came upon them with 
the force and pressure of inspiration, and at the 
time it was passed it commanded unanimity. 
Bhai Protap Chunder was absent; but three 
other members who voted for it now say that 

they had received no light on the subject.” 

For lack of unanimity, therefore, the res- 
olution fails, though The Liberal advocates 
the holding to the spirit of it. Denying 
that idolatry is involved in the idea, it 
claims that the purpose is to * realize the 


of the powers of the Durbar. 


pected to succeed him. 


spirit of the Minister as ever hovering be- 
fore the eye of faith” and that the vestry 
room instead of the vedi, or some other 
object would be sufficient. It also denies 
that the proposal to set apart the vedi means 
that development has ceased in the New 
Dispensation. It is to go on to “ infinite 
progress.” 

By the action of the General Conference 
of the Brahmo Somaj, Mr. Mozoomdar was 
chosen secretary in the place of Mr. Sen 
until the next general meeting of the Somaj. 
He has, therefore, the authority of this im- 
portant office. One of his latest steps is 
the sending of a letter to the secretary of 
the Sadharan Somaj, the first official com- 
munication between the two bodies since 
the secession of 1878, as follows: 

‘Tue Braumo Somag or INDIA, 
“*CautcuTta, March, 1884, 

“Dear Sir:—You are no doubt aware that 
great difference of opinion among our mis- 
sionaries has taken place on the question as to 
whether or not the vedi of the Bharat Barshiya 
Brahma Mandir should be set apart in honor of 
the memory of our great departed Minister. One 
of the fundamental principles of the Brahma 
Mandir is as follows: ‘No painted or sculptured 
object of any kind shall be here kept in memory 
of any particular individual.’ ” 

“Against this it is urged by some that the 
Minister is present among us in apirit, ‘he oc- 
cupies the same seat among ourselves which he 
always used to do,’ and that therefore his seat 
should not be filled by any other man. It is also 
said that the vedi should be left vacant to ‘ pre- 
serve our permanent relation with him.’ It is 
maintained, on the other side, that to set apart 
the vedi or any other place as the seat of a de- 
parted soul is objectionable in principle, and op- 
posed to the spirit of our place of worship. 
Further, to allow a material object to represent 
the truth ofa spiri(ual relationship is the foun- 
dation of great religious abuse, 

‘* Under these circumstances I solicit the favor 
of the opinion of your Somaj on the subject. 

‘Yours fraternally, 
**Protar CounDER Mozoompak. 

** Offy. Secretary Brahmo Somaj for India, 
To this Secretary Dutta replies, stating that 
such a step, in the opinion of the Sadharan 
Somaj, is opposed to the spirit and essence 
of the Brahmo religion. 

An effort to reconcile the opposing par- 
ties is described in The Liberal of March 
16th. It was agreed that the dispute be re- 
ferred to arbitrators, on the following con- 
ditions : 

1. That the award be final. 

“9. The vacancy of the vedi for three months 
agreed on condition that the arbitrators’ award 
is accepted, 

“3. The arbitration is to proceed on atate- 
ments from both sides, 

«4, During this period of three months there 

is to be no separate worship in two different 
places.” 
The Liberal learned, however, that the 
fourth proposition fell through at the last 
moment. Meantime the worshipers are 
divided. Part meet with Mr. Mozoomdar 
in his house, and part in the mandir, which 
seems again to be under the control of the 
Durbar. A very interesting question con- 
nected with the mandir is the fact that the 
deed is in the name of Chunder Sen, not as 
held in trust for the congregation, but as a 
private individual, the title to revert to his 
heirs and assigns. It is said that petitions 
were frequently presented to Mr. Sen, ask- 
ing that the trust be conveyed to trustees; 
but this was never done. The Liberal de- 
clares, however, that the mandir is public 
property, and the transfer will be made at 
the proper time. The Chittagong Brahmo 
Somaj has passed resolutions, declaring 
that ‘‘ the Minister is our guide and leader 
forever,” and that the Apostolic Durbar is 
the ‘‘leading institution of the New Dis- 
pensation.” 

The Brahmo papers are filled with arti- 
cles and letters on the subject. Some of 
the letters express sentiments of the high- 
est devotion to the late Minister. One 
writer declares that Keshub Chunder Sen 
is the incarnation of the New Dispensation, 

which is the only sure gate to Heaven. 
‘Incorporate him,” he exclaims, “ye pil- 
grims of Heaven, by eating his flesh and 
drinking his blood, which embody the 
flesh and blood of all prophets and saints 
of the world. Prayerfully drink deep of 
his large, sanctified spirit, and form your 
character according to his great example. 
He shail enter into you, you into him, and 
thus the master and the disciples shall be 
one—absolutely one in spirit both here and 





hereafter.” He sees the late Minister “ at 


~ 


the right hand of Jehovah, the Most High, 
in the midst of the heavenly host, with a 
prince’s crown and a royal robe of light 
decorating his person” shining in the 
‘* dazzling effulgence of the eternal glory 
of the Divine Mother.” He also believes 
that this departed one ‘‘ shall come again, 
and live with the world a second time, in all 
his celestial glory,” 

Another writer describes a scene at the 
mandir on the 17th of February, when 
a ‘Behari Brahmo missionary on proba- 
tion, burning with the fire of inspiration,” 
sought to prevent Mr. Mozoomdar from 
‘‘usurping” the vedi of M.'‘Sen. Says the 
letter: 


“On hearing that Mr. Protap Chunder Mozoom- 
dar usurped the Munister’s pulpit, which was 
kept vacant according to a resolution unani- 
mously passed by the Apostolic Durbar, he says 
that Heaven’s light flashed upon him and com- 
manded him to protect the pulpit, maintaining 
his love and reverence for the brother who in- 
fringed the command of the Apostolic Durbar. 
So he went to Mr. Mozoomdar, and, touching his 
feet, paid him his respects. Then he stood up 
on one leg, and, wrapping his gairic sheet round 
his own neck, he entreated Mr. Mozoomdar, with 
folded hands, to desist from taking his seat on 
the Minister's vedi. He was so much overpowered 
with the reverential feelings toward the Minister 
and the awful authority of the resolution of the 
Apostolic Durbar, that he fell down on Mr. 
Mozvoomdar’s feet, and began to weep so fervent- 
ly that the hearts of all who were around him 
were very much moved, But Mr. Mozoomdar was 
perfectly unmoved at the sight. When the 
young man saw that Mr. Mozoomdar did not 
give heed to his entreaties, he said to him with a 
meek heart that he had no other means than to 
fail down on his feet again and again and weep 
when he would go to ascend the pulpit, or he 
would place his head on the vedi, iting where- 
upon (i.e. on his head) he (Mr. Mozoomdar) 
might do the public service.” 


The devotee was subsequently arrested for 
interference with Mr. Mozoomdar, but was 
discharged. 
—_—- + 

A very interesting account ix given in a 
small pamphlet of religious mass meetings held 
in Philadelphia the past two Winters. ‘They 
were begun in an old church, St. Philip's, which 
had accommodations for 1,300 people. Every 
seat was taken the first Sunday night, and there 
were no vacant places at any of the subsequent 
services. Last Winter, St. Philip’s having been 
sold for business purposes, the Bijou Theater on 
Eighth Street, below Vine, in the same neigh- 
borhood, was secured, and the services were 
equally successful, and it is stated that some 
nights the theater was packed with 2,300 per- 
sons, The services were conducted by the Rev. 
Messrs. W. N. McVicker and J. E. Johnson, of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. They were 
informal in character, The sermons were ex- 
temporancous, there was good singing, every 
attendant having a copy of the hymns printed 
on sheets, and the Scripture and a few collects 
were read, The theater has two galleries. The 
upper one is generally filled by rough men, some 
of whom are intoxicated ; the second gallery is 
also filled by men, but of a better class, while 
the floor is occupied by ladies with their escorts, 
Those who come drunk to the upper gallery re- 
form and bring their wives and sit on the first 
floor. After-meetings are sometimes held, 
at which over 700 persons have attend- 
ed. Many have signed a pledge to attend 
service at least once a month for a 
year. Their names are sent to parties im their 
neighborhood who call upon them, In this way 
many have joined various congregations. The 
conductors of the meetings believe that the rea- 
son so many attend is because they can go in and 
sit down, without asking any one’s permission, 
leave the place at any time, except during the 
sermon, and are under no restraint. They be- 
lieve they are not wanted in the churches where 
the ‘‘order and decorum repel them,” and they 
like the singing in the theater, in which all are 
expected to join. About seven-eighths of the 
audiences are non-church goers. The collections 
average $20 a night, leaving a deficiency of $800 a 
season, which is made up by subscription. It is 


intended to continue the services another season 
if the funds are forthcoming. 


....The following tabjg is given, on the author- 
ity of Mr. Hartley, of the statistics of Sunday- 
schools in England and Wales: 

SUNDAY-SCHOOLS IN 1884, 














The Sunday-sehool, 


LESSON FOR MAY 11th. 


VICTORY OVER DEATH.—I Cor. XV, 50—58. 








Notes.—‘*Flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God.”—Therefore, it follows that 
the resurrection body will not be made of 
flesh and blood. It will be nothing of the sort. 
It will have no circulation of blood, no growth 
by food, nothing about it physical and corporal. 
The ‘kingdom of God” is what is described 
afterward, the new dispensation entered upon 
after the change takes place; not Heaven neces- 
sarily, but it may be that rule of Christ on the 
renovated earth which sometimes seems to be 
described. “* Inherit.”—Take possession of, 
though not necessarily by inheritance. at 
mystery.” —It was a mystery before it was told. 
The Christians are regarded not as those from 
whom the secrets of the mysteries are withheld, 
but those who are initiated, and to whom the 
things hidden of old are now made plain. It is 
not something hard to explain, but something 
formerly concealed, but now revealed,—-— 
“* We shall not all sieep.”—Paul seems to expect 
that, at our Lord’s second coming, some of those 
to whom he wrote would still be living, while 
others would be sleeping in death. “We 
shall all be changed,”—Those who shall then be 
living will have their mortal body changed into an 
immortal body, ene not of flesh and blood, and 
those who are sleeping shall be raised with a 
changed body.——-—“‘ In a twinkling of an eye.” 
—So sudden will the change be which will allow 
those who are living to be immediately caught 
up in the air, a8 Paul tells the Thessalonians. 
—-—“ The trump,”’—Sounded, as the figure 
gives it, by the archangel, to summon the dead 
and the living.—-——*‘ The saying that is writ- 
ten.” —In Is, xxv, 8._-—‘ In victory.”—Proba- 
bly a more correct translation of the passage in 
Isaiah would be forever.__-—-“* Swallowed up,” 
—Utterly destroyed.—— --‘*0 death, where is thy 
victory ?”—Compare Hosea xiii, 14.———“ The 
sting of death is sin.”—Sin gives the deadly 
sting. —_——“‘ The power of sin is the law.” —It is 
in disobedience to the law that sin enters,———— 
* Giveth us the victory.”—Over death and its 
cause, which is sin.—---*t Through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” — Through Christ comes the 
change described above, from corruption to in- 
corruption, out of death into aperfect and unal- 
terable life. Christ was the first thus to conquer 
death in his resurrection, and he will equally 
raise us if we are his disciples..—--‘‘ Be stead- 
fast.” —Not fearing trial, in view of this resur- 
rection, 

Instruction.--If human flesh could enter 
Heaven it would not remain Heaven. The body 
must change, must suffer, It has no element 
of permanence, It is not fit for Heaven, It is 
well that it should be laid aside. 

We must not think of our heavenly existence 
as in a sort of spiritualized flesh and blood. The 
existence is utterly different. It is really spir- 
itual, and not physical or sham-physical. The 
Bible tells us it is spiritual and nothing else. 

Then we must not think of ourselves in Heaven 
as having a body made out of the same particles 
as our physical body. We shall be the same, but 
we shall not carry into Heaven the same identical 
particles of oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon 
and lime that were in the bodies we laid down. 
That would not give a spiritual body, but would 
be liable to disintegration. 

Before Christ the future life was a hidden 
mystery and men were not certain of immortal- 
ity. It is one of the great gains through Christ 
that he brought immortality to light by his 
Gospel. 

The sudden change ‘tin a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye,” spoken of does not refer 
to death ; but it is true of death. The change 
is sudden and complete; one moment with a 
body, in this world ; the next with only a soul, in 
the next world. 

The substantial truth which we ean grasp in 
this doctrine of the change of those living at the 
time of the end of this dispensation and the res- 
urrection of the dead is satisfied, for us, in the 
doctrine of immortality. In another world we 
shall possess only a spiritual connection, have 
an immortal soul; and that soul is, perhaps, 
what is meant by a spiritual body. 

We do not need to regard the physical details 
given of our Lord’s coming as anything more 
than figurative. We are not to imagine an actual 
blowing of a real trumpet by an angel, but the 
Lord’s calling their souls out of their dead 
bodies. 

The revelation of Christ takes its terrors from 
death. Now we know immortality. We shall 
live when we die, Death is but a phantom. The 
Christian need not fear it. 

If we are Christians, and have the hope of ® 
blessed immortality, then we can be calm and 
unmoved in the presence of earthly calamities. 
The Christian hope gives a peace which the 
world knows not of. It gives a steadfastness, 
as we know that our labor is not in vain. Its 
fruits are not lost to us when we die. We shall 
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School and College. 


Tue Rugby School Company, limited, of 
Rugby, Tenn., is about to engage in an impor- 
tant educational venture. This is the establish- 
ment of a school for boys at Rugby, Tenn., in 
connection with the University of the South at 
Sewanee, for the Southern and Central States of 
the Union. It is intended that the scheol will 
offer an opportunity to Americans and to the nu- 
merous English families who are settling in 
these states of obtaining for their sons an edu- 
cation such as is offered by the public schools of 
England, and by such schools as St. Paul’s, Con- 
cord, N. H., in this country. The governing 
body of the school will consist of a Visitor, and 
a Council of Twelve, of whom four will be Eng- 
lishmen, four Americans, and four Rugbians of 
either nationality. The teaching body will con- 
sist of a head master and various assistants. 
The Bishop of Tennessee will be Visitor, ex-offi- 
cio, and Mr. Thomas Hughes will be one of the 
Council. And for head master Thomas Arnold 
Wise, B.A., late scholar of Lincoln College, Ox- 
ford, and of Rugby School, has been chosen. 


..The catalogue of Howard University, 
Washington, D. C., shows a total attendance of 
385 students, of whom 64 are ladies. The col- 
lege is in a constantly improving condition, 
though its pecuniary demands are yet great. 
The chief event of the past year has been the 
opening of the Industrial Department, in which 
carpentry, tin and sheet iron work, printing, 
shoemaking, sewing and cooking are taught. 
An unknown benefactor has given, through Gen. 
O. O. Howard, $10,000 in aid ef the Law Depart- 
ment; and $5,000 have been received from the 
estate of the late Wm. E. Dodge, of New York 
City, the income of which is to assist needy stu- 
dents for the Gospel ministry. The Stone Theo- 
logical endowment has been increased, during 
the year, to nearly $35,000, principally by friends 
in New England. It needs to be raised to $40,- 
(00 fully to comply with the conditions of be- 
stowal. 


...."*We wish to congratulate Professor 
White and the college,” says the Harvard Herald- 
Courier, ‘on the appointment of the former to 
the new professorship of Greek. Professor 
White has always been among the foremost in 
adupting methods of instruction designed to 
arouse interest in his subjects and to minimize 
the necessary evils of the present examination 
system. The assurance that he is to continue 
a permanent member of the faculty will, there- 
fore, be a pleasing one to all interested in uni- 
versity methods as well as to those particularly 
interested in the Greek department, already one 
of the best conducted in the University.” 


.-The Boston University Year Book is, as 
its name indicates, something more than an 
annual catalogue. I[t1s a magazine of informa- 
tion. The University, being a new institution, 
has still more wants than funds with which to 
meet them. But we learn that, during the past 
year, one professorship has been endewed and a 
new building acquired. The total number of 
students in attendance at present is 610, of 
whom 155 are young women. ‘The colleges of 
art, music and agriculture contain 213; and the 
schools of theology, law, medicine and science 
contain 455. It will be seen that 38 students 
attend more than one course. 


. Wilberforce University, located near Xenia, 
Ohio, was the first chartered institutiof™n the 
United States owned and managed by the 
colored people. After an existence of twenty 
years its position of usefulness may well be con- 
sidered to be established: Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the institution has a larger field for use- 
fulness than endowment. It is, therefore, seek- 
ing to raise $10,000 to meet the pressing needs. 
Prof. John G. Mitchell is devoting himself to 
this work, and is in this city at the present time, 
His appeals should meet with a generous re- 
sponse. 


---.The Summer School of Languages at Am- 
herst College will begin on Monday, July 7th, at 
9 a.m. and continue five weeks, The classes will 
meet in the recitation and lecture rooms of the 
college every week-day except Saturday. There 
will be five hours of French, five of German, 
five of Latin and Greek, daily. There will also 
be formed circles for conversation and repetition 
or review of the daily lessons with competent 
leaders. A class of children in each language 
will have lessons of one hour daily. 


.. The friends of Wabash College, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., are congratulating themselves upon 
the present prosperity of the institution. The 
new museum of Natural History is a fine build- 
ing. Some of its rooms are already ecoupied 
with valuable collections, and others will be as 
soon as the construction and arrangement of 
cases are completed. This museum, it is ex- 
pected, will greatly increase the usefulness of 
the college. 


--Edmund Clarence Stedman and Donald G. 
Mitchell are each spoken of as the successor of 


Professor Northrop in the chair of Bell, ttres 
at Yale. ite 


Hews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


In the House of Representatives, on Mon- 
day of last week, bills were introduced for 
the creation of a Silk Culture Bureau, to reduce 
the tax on brandy distilled from fruits, and to 
tax the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine. 
A bill was passed creating a Bureau of Naviga- 
tion in the Treasury Department, and a bill was 
reported to abolish discriminating duty on 
works of art. On Tuesday an order was made 
providing for evening sessions until further 
notice for general debate on the Tariff bill. The 
Pension Appropriation bill was passed, On 
Wednesday the Naval Appropriation bill and the 
Post-office Appropriation bill, with Senate 
amendments, were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole. On Thursday four reports were sub- 
mitted on the proposed woman’s suffrage con- 
stitutional amendment, the majority report be- 
ing adverse. The Senate amendments to the Post- 
office Appropriation bill were non-concurred in. 
Several pension bills were passed on Friday. On 
Saturday the bill to remove certain burdens on 
the American merchant marine and encourage 
the American foreign carrying trade was 
amended and passed. 


.:.In the Senate, on Monday of last week, a 
bill was reported favorably, proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, relating to the veto 
power. A bill was introduced appropriating 
$1,000,000 im aid of the New Orleans Exposition, 
and the billto provide a uniform system of bank- 
ruptcy was amended and passed. On Wednesday 
a bill waa reported favorably, granting annual 
vacation to letter-carriers. A bill was passed 
protecting Indian reservations from the unlawful 
cutting of timber, The pleuro-pneumonia bill 
was considered without action. On Thursday 
a bill was reported favorably for the admission 
of Tacoma as a state of the Union. On Friday 
the House bill for a Bureau of Labor and Statistics 
was reported favorably to the Senate. There 
was no session of theSenate on Saturday. 


..On Tuesday, the National Conference of 
Negroes met in Pittsburgh, Pa. The objects of 
the Conference, as stated by C. 8. Smith, of 
Bloomfield, IL, are to secure to the colored peo- 
ple, North and South, the recognition under the 
laws to which they are entitled. The questions 
prepared for discussion are: ‘“‘The Necessity 
and Value of Organization,” ‘‘ Our Grievances— 
Their Nature and Remedy,” and “Our Political 
Status.” An effort, it was said, would be made 
to introduce politics into the Conference, but, 
Mr. Smith said, the majority would be able to 
confine the movement to the objects for which 
the Conference was called. 


--On Wednesday of last week the Republi- 
can State Convention met at Utica, N. Y., to elect 
four delegates-at-large to Chicago. The Arthur 
men, rather than allow the Blaine men to secure 
any of the four delegates, combined with the 
Edmunds men and elected the following Ed- 
munds men: Theodore Roosevelt, Prest. Andrew 
D. White, John I. Gilbert and Edwin Packard. 
The platform adopted approves the Administra- 
tion of President Arthur, advocates protection, 
opposes further silver coinage and favors Federal 
aid for educational purposes, After the election 
of these delegates, the Presidential electors were 
chosen. 


.-Other Republican State Conventions, to 
elect delegates to Chicago, were held in Ohio, 
Michigan, Connecticut and Mississippi on Wed- 
nesday, the 28d inst. None of the delegates 
were positively instructed; but Connecticut 
adopted a resolution favoring General Hawley. 
On Thursday the Territorial Republican Con- 
vention, of Dakota, elected delegates and in- 
structed them to vote for Blaine. Many Con- 
gressional District Conventions were held 
throughout the country on Thursday. The 
Maine Greenbackers assembled on Thursday 
and expressed their preference for General But- 
ler as a candidate, 


. . A disastrous fire occurred in a lumber 
yard in Grand Rapids, Mich., on Sunday, about 
2,000,000 feet of partly seasoned pine being de- 
stroyed. On Monday morning a great fire broke 
out in Glen Falls, N. Y., destroying the Music 
Hall, the Opera House, the Presbyterian church, 
fifteen stores, and fully twice as many offices, 
The loss was estimated at over $100,000. Nine 
persons were seriously injured in a fire in St. 
Louis on Sunday. 


...-A telegram from Denver, Col., reports 
that the white settlers at Mitchell’s place, on 
the lower Sun Juan River, in Southern Colorado, 
are supposed to have been massacred by the 
Navajo Indians. It is believed that about fifteen 
lives were lost. 


--The season for six days’ tramps has 
opened. On Monday morning fourteen men 
started t6 walk for six days in the Madison 
Square Garden of this city. 


--+-A terrific tornado passed over Western 
Ohio, on Sunday, doing great damage to prop- 








erty, and injuring, it is said, not less than one 
hundred persons. 


FOREIGN. 


. It is next to impossible to sift the truth 

from the contrary and various reports from 

Egypt. At the beginning of last week it was 

said that the Shendy massacre was more disas- 

trous than at first reported, and that 2,000 persons 

were killed. Latcr it was rumored that this report 

was greatly exaggerated. General Gordon, it was 

said, sent a telexram to Sir Evelyn Baring ex- 

pressing the utmost indignation at the manner 

in which he had been abandoned by the English 

Government,and saying that henceforth he would 

cut himself entirely adrift from those who had 

deserted him,on whom would rest the bloodguilti- 

ness of all lives hereafter lost in the Sidan. Mr. 

Gladstone announced in the House of Commons 

that he had heard no confirmation of the report 

of such expression of indignation. It was an- 

nounced that the majority of the British Cabi- 

net are in favor of sending a small force of Eng- 

lish and Egyptian soldiers; but before finaly 

giving their permission they insist that Nubar 

Pacha and General Wood shall state the exact 

number of the force, what the equipments will 

be, and the probable costof the expedition. On 

the strength of this, Nubar Pacha telegraphed 

the Governor of Berber to maintain his post, 

as relief could now be hoped for. At the same 

time Nubar and others held a council in Cairo, 

and concluded that, if the British Government 

decided to send a mixed expedition of British 

and Egyptian forces to the relief of Berber, 

it could not reach there within two 

months. This council recommended the 
British Government to send to Berber 2,000 
Egyptians and 500 English troops, and received 
for answer that it was impossible at present to 
send the relief demanded. The usual rumor of 
the fall of Khartim and capture of Gordon was 
received on Saturday. Attempts have been 
made on the Khédive’s life, it is said. Tewfik 
has come to be regarded as a traitor to his coun- 
try, who has absolutely sold out the Egyptian 
people to the English Government and is biding 
his time for a final retreat from Egypt upon the 
wealth given him in bribe. The English Gov- 
ernment has sent invitations for the proposed 
conference regarding Egyptian affairs, to all the 
Powers which signed the treaty of Berlin. It 
estimates that Egypt is now in need of a fresh 
loan of £8,000,000, in order to meet the most 
pressing requirements upon it, and points out 
the difficulty of devising a guaranty for such a 
loan, inasmuch as all the resources of Egypt are 
already pledged. It proposes no solution of the 
difficulty, but considers that the suppression of 
the Egyptian army could effect a large saving. 
It consists merely of a financial statement, 
without reference to a conference, 

..Report from Berlin las it that Prince 
Bismarck is preparing a radical revision of the 
constitution of the empire. He proposes to 
amend the election law, making a new classifica- 
tion of electors, and to create a permanent mili- 
tary budget. Besides this he will impose upon 
the Deputies of the Reichstag an oath of fidelity 
to the constitution, the object being to exclude 
Socialists from membership. If the Reichstag 
rejects these changes the German Princes will 
be convoked, in accordance with the terms of the 
present constitution, to frame a new constitution 
embodying Prince Bismarck’s ideas, 


..-The King of Abyssinia asks, through Ad- 
miral Hewet, for direct diplomatic relations with 
England. He wishes to senda mission to Lon- 
don to conclude a treaty defining the boundaries 
of Abyssinia, and to obtain English aid to organ- 
ize an Abyssinianarmy. If England will contri- 
bute to the cost of the army he will consent to 
the soldiers being officered by Englishmen. 


..M, de Brazza, the French explorer in the 
Congo country, has signed «# treaty with the 
most powerful sovereign in Western Africa, who 
has placed all his states in the Congo under the 
protection of France. By this treaty all the 
right bank of the Congo from Brazzaville to the 
Equator passes under the protection of France, 


..The French Government is preparing to 
reduce the French squadron in Chinese waters, 
The Tonquin flotilla will be limited to its pres- 
ent complement. Advices from Tamatave, also, 
say that the French have sent a flag of truce to 
the Malagassies with modified terms. A treaty 
of peace is now probable. 
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"THE UTICA. “CONVENTION, 


TuE Republican “Conve ntion, held last 
week, at Utica, to choose four delegates-at- 
large from this state to the Chicago Cun- 
vention, selected Messrs. Ruoseveit, White, 
Gilbert and Packard, all 
reliable 


of whom are 
men and thoroughly committed 
to the reform sentiment in respect to 
political methods, and will do what 
they can to secure the nomination of 
Senator Edmunds, as the Republican 
candidate for President. This _ selec- 
tion was effected by a combination be- 
tween the Edmunds and Arthur members 
of the convention, who together formed 
the majority. The Edmunds members held 
the balance of power in the convention, 
and the Arthur members, in order to escape 
defeat, concluded to go over in a body to 
them and allow them to make we list of 
delegates to be sent to Chicago. 

The result is a probable defeat for Mr. 
Blaine and for President Arthur, while 
it undoubtedly brings the name of Sena- 
tor Edmunds into greater prominence 
as a candidate for the Republican nomina- 
tion, and at the same time increases his 
chances of success. The seventy-two dele- 
gates to the Chicago Convention from this 
state, as now chosen, will stand as follows: 
Twenty-nine for Mr. Blaine, twenty-five for 
President Arthur, fourteen for Senator 
Edmunds, and four against President 
Arthur, without any avowed greference as 
to any other candidate. 

The probability, from the present outlook, 
is that Mr. Blaine will have the largest vote 
on the first ballot; that President Arthur 
will come next, that Senator Edmunds will 
be the third on the list, and that the re- 





maining votes will, for the most part, be 
divided between Senators Sherman and 
Logan. It is almost certain that there will 
be no nomination on the first ballot, and 
probably not until several ballots shall have 
been taken. The most likely result in the 
end is the defeat of Mr. Blaine and Presi- 
dent Arthur, and the nomination of some 
other man, probably Senator Edmunds. 
The two strongest candidates, at the out- 
set, in the numerical sense, will, as has 
often been the case before, probably be 
just strong enough to defeat each other. 
Mr. Blaine, after making the most strenu- 
ous effort to secure a nomination, has al- 
ready twice had this experience; and it 
seems not unlikely that he will have it a 
third time. It would, indeed, not be a bad 
thing for the country if every man who 
conducts a campaign for his own nomina- 
tion for President, should thereby take the 
direct road to his own defeat. 
President Arthur has never 
a candidate for the 
tion; and if he had not happened to be 
President, by reason of the death of the 
lamented Garfield, neither he nor anybody 
else would have thought of him as the 
presidential candidate of the Republican 
Party. He would not have been nomin- 
ated as Vice-President on the Garfield 
ticket but for the influence of ex-Sena- 
tor Conkling. It is but just to say 
that he has made a very good President, 
and in this respect disappointed the fears 
of those who, reasoning from his antece- 
dents, profoundly regretted his accession to 
the office. And yet the fact that, being 
President, and for this reason able to com- 
mand the services of many workers in his 
favor, he could not secure more than a 
comparatively small minority of the delega- 
tion from his own state, and that, too, the 
most important state in the Union, will 
very naturally be regarded by the Chicago 
Convention as a sufficient reason why he 
should not be nominated. There can be no 
doubt that, his friends, he has 
made special effort to appear at Chicago 
with the great state of New York strongly 
committed to his candidacy; and, had the 
effort been it would have fur- 
nished a weighty argument in his favor. 


before been 


presidential nomina- 


through 


successful, 


We do pot believe, under all the circum- 
stances as now existing, that the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Blaine or President Arthur 
would be a wise choice. Our reason for 
this opinion, stated in a word, consists in 
the fact that the Chicago Convention can 
more safely make choice of another man; 
and that man is Senator Edmunds, of Ver- 
mont, who is more than the peer of 
either in intellectual power, who is 
one of the ablest jurists of this coun- 
try, whose practical statesmanship has 
been long tested and never found want- 
ing, upon whose public record there is not 
astain, and whose candidacy would not 
impose upon the party the necessity of con- 
ducting a campaign of defense. We be- 
lieve that Senator Edmunds would be more 
likely to carry the state of New York than 
any other man who can be nominated. He 
would harmonize and bring out the whole 
strength of the Republican Party, and 
would be heartily supported by the inde- 
pendent voters of the state; and this is 
more than can be said, with anything like 
equal probability, of Mr. Blaine or Presi- 
dent Arthur. Both of these gentlemen 
would, in this state, be confronted by bitter 
hostilities that would seriously weaken 
them; and neither of them would secure 
the independent voters. With either for a 
candidate, the state of New York would 
probably be Democratic. The best chance 
for making it Republican is to select some 
other candidate; and we can think of no 
fitter man than Senator Edmunds. 

The Chicago Convention will do well to 
remember that the Republican Party, in 
the principles which characterize it, and 
the governmental policy that will prevail 
with its success, is of far greater conse- 
quence than any man in it. Whether Mr. 
Blaine shall be President or not is, to him, 
mainly a personal question; but whether 
the Republican Party shall elect the Presi- 
dent or not is a national quéstion of the 
utmost importance to the Whole country. 
The Chicago Convention should select - 
man who, being fitted for the offi 
least embarrass, the pafty. Tae 


strengthen it'in the effort - to ‘secure 





result. Personal favoritisms are but small 
matters incomparison with this one vital 
question. : 

ea 


BAPTISM IN EARLY ART. 


THe May number of The Andover Review 
contains an article which will be of 
great interest to students of Christian 
archeology. Prof. Egbert C. Smyth col- 
lects and discusses the pictorial represen- 
tations of baptism found in the Catacombs, 
which cover the period from the latter part 
of the second century to the middle of the 
sixth. Seven of these pictures are repro- 
duced from the plates of Garucci and De 
Rossi, in all of which, except one, baptism 
is represented as by affusion. In the other 
case, the oldest of al) these figures, Christ 
is represented as in the water, while John 
stands on the bank and takes his hand to 
help him out. The general representation 
seems to be of the candidate standing naked 
in water ankle deep, while the administrator 
stands clothed on the bank and showers the 
water freely over the head of the candi- 
date. 

Professor Smyth accepts Neander’s con- 
clusion that the prevalent early form of 
baptism was by immersion; but he raises 
the question how it can be that, if only bap- 
tism by immersion was known in the first 
centuries, the only form of baptism figured 
in the oldest art that has come down to us, 
that which dates back to the second cen- 
tury, and which is repeated for centuries 
afterward, the prevalent form is by affusion. 
It would seem that, if immersion were 
practiced elsewhere, alfusion was certainly 
known in Rome, There must have been 
at least a tradition preserved in art that 
pouring water on the head was true baptism, 
and that it was proper to represent Christ 
us 80 baptized. 

The writings of the early fathers, how- 
ever, have shown that as far back as the 
middle of the third century baptism was 
almost always by immersion, or, rather, 
submersion. The Epistle of Cyprian to 
Magnus is suflicient proof of this. Cyprian 
seems not to have known any other bap- 
tism than complete immersion, and is not 
certain whether, even in the case of the sick, 
affusion were allowable. He permits it, 
but with some question. It is curious that 
there should be this conflict between the 
two sources of evidence, the literary and 
the iconographic, the one favoring immer- 
sion and the other affusion. The question 
necessarily is raised, and is not wholly easy 
to answer: Which represents the earlier tra- 
dition? Which will preserve in the most 
conservative way the first practice? 

Here the ‘*Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles” brings us some new light. It 
shows us the practice of the end of the 
first or the beginning of the second cen- 
tury, as preserved in literature, not in art. 
While it is not wholly clear, it shows that 
baptism by affusion was by no means so 
exceptional a method as in the time of Cyp- 
rian. It was to be used not on account of 
sickness only, but wherever there was a 
scarcity of water. This allows that the bap- 
tism described as “in” or “into” living or 
other water, when water was abundant, 
was by immersion, not of the feet only, as 
in theart of the Catacombs, but by com- 
plete mmersion, though the language will 
allow either. The candidate was to be 
baptized ‘‘in living water” (not into here), 
that is water as of a river, stream, sea, lake, 
well or fountain; if living water could not 
be had then ‘into other water” (here the 
preposition changes), and this water might 
be either the cold water of a cistern, or, if 
this could not be had, hot water, probably 
that ofa public or private bath. But if 
water enough for this could not be had, 
then it was enough to pour water ever the 
head three times. This last is called bap- 
tism as well as the ordinary mode; and it 
is immediately after mentioning this mode 
by affusion that tlie document proceeds, 
‘‘ Before baptism, let the baptizer and the 
baptized fast.” 


All this does not prove that between the 


time of the New Testament and the 
‘‘ Teaching,” if the latter ie subsequent to 
the former, the use of affusien had -not 
sprung up as a corruption: Each one can 


judge for himself whether this is probable. 


This, at least, is clear to us, that, whatever 
may have been the practice of the Early 
Church on this subject, at the end of the 


1 





first century, or soon after, the method 
pictured in the Catacombs was regarded as 
perfectly legitimate. Certainly, to-day, 
with what we know of the unimportance 
of the ritualism, it cannot be regarded as 
justifiable to refuse full and equal Chris. 
tian fellowship to any on the mere ground 
that they have not received the ceremony 
of baptism in the exact form that is sup. 
posed to have been employed in the bap- 
tism of our Lord. 


ee 


MICAWBER STATESMANSHIP IN 
EGYPT, 


Tue course of the British Government in 
Egypt seems to be dictated by the Micawber 
principle—wait till something turns up. 
Many things have ‘‘ turned up” since this 
policy was adopted. 

General Gordon was sent without army 
or escort to Kharifim to release the Sadan 
from Egyptian control, and while he made 
his perilous and bootless journey the Britizh 
Government watched to see if anything 
would *‘ turn up.” Things did ‘‘turn up,” 
not singly but by series. The Gordon 
proclamations fell flat. The Arabs may 
have admired his chivalry, but he had no 
power to command their respect, and for 
weeks he has been a prisoner in Khartim, 
and the Micawbers in Downirg Street are 
waiting to sce what is going to ‘ turn up” 
next. It needs no prophet to tell them. 

This is only one line of sequences. There 
have been others far more disastrous. We 
mention a few of them: the destruction of 
Hicks Pasha, with 10,000 troops sent out in 
the Spring of 1883 against the False Proph- 
et; the defeat of the unsupported Egyptian 
garrisons on the Red Sea coast; the killing 
of British Consul Moncrieff; the destruc- 
tion of Baker Pasha’s Falstaffian army in 
the effort to relieve the starving garrisons 
of Sinkat and Tokar; the slaughter of 
Tewfik Bey and his Sinkat garrison; the 
surrender of Tokar in sheer desperation; 
the turning of the guns of the garrison on 
General Graham, and the loss of 400 of his 
English soldiers; the retreat of General 
Graham before Osman Digma’s army could 
be destroyed, anc. the end of the campaign 
without a single permanent advantage. 

All these events have turned up, and 
every one, like Cresar’s wounds, hath a 
mouth to raise a cry against the British 
policy. Tribe after tribe has joined the 
rebels. Osman Digma has returned from 
the hills and threatens Suakin. Berber, on 
the Nile, a most important point, which 
might have been secured if there had been 
afew Indian troops to follow up the advan- 
tages of Gen. Graham’s victory, is now be- 
yond recovery except by a large force. 

What, now, is to be done? How is Gen- 
eral Gordon to be saved? How is Lower 
Egypt to be protected against the rebels? 
What does England propose todo? The 
only answer which the friends of Egypt 
get t these questions is that a force will 
be sent to relieve General Gordon in the 
Autumn! Is it any wonder that Sir Sam- 
uel Baker indignantly exclaims that such 
a policy is *‘more worthy of a committee 
from the asylums of Dr. Forbes-Winslow 
than of the Ministry of the Queen of Eng- 
land’? 

The results could not have been worse if 
the Khédive had had supreme control. 
Contrary to its announcement, after over- 
throwing the rebellion of Arabi, that its 
sole policy was the restoration of the au- 
thority of the Khédive, England took the 
reorganization of the Egyptian army out 
of the hands of the Khédive’s General, 
Valentine Baker, « most competent officer, 
and entrusted it to Sir Evelyn Wood. Since 
that event the orders have issued from 
Downing Street instead of Cairo, and the 
Khédive has been of as little account in the 
government of Egypt as the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. This usurpation would 
be pardonable if it introduced a vigorous, 
consistent policy; but it tends only to mis- 
rule and disaster. It has started up brig- 
andage, we are told, on a frightful scale, 
and has produced other serious internal 
disorders, 

The public patience in England is se- 
verely tried by this dog-in-the-manger 
attitude. One of the leading Liberal jour- 
nals insists that England must withdraw or 
reinforce, and adds, with keen sarcasm, 
that the ships which go to bring away the 
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British forces might ‘‘Jand a French army 
of occupation to save Egypt from anarchy.” 
The Porte, which begged to be allowed to 
defend the Sadan, “effete” as it is, would 
have acted more energetically, and proved 
that another Power is more worthy of being 
called ‘‘ Sick Man” in this woful business 
in the Nile country than its suzerain. 


LYNCH LAW PUNISHED FOR 
ONCE. 


We have said that those who commit 
murder under the authority of Judge Lynch 
should be bung like other murderers; and 
yet we confess that the first case that has 
come to our knowledge in which this has 
been done, staggers Us. 

A manin Howard County, Ark., is the 
owner of aconsiderable farm. He isa well- 
to-do citizen. His daughter, a girl in her 
teens, while at work in the field alone, was 
assaulted by a worthless rufilan, terribly 
beaten, and left helpless. The authorities 
refused to arrest the villain, Thereupon 
the friends of the girl pursued and found 
him. He opened fire upon them, and they 
returned the fire and killed him on the spot. 
Thereupon the ruffian’s friends gathered, to 
the number of four hundred, and went on 
a hunt after any who could be suspected of 
sympathy with the girl and her avengers. 
They killed the first man they met, and 
while he was being buried they fired into 
the company and killed four more and 
wounded others. They then arrested the 
most prominent citizens they could find, 
who were in sympathy with the girl, and 
three are condemned, to the gallows—one of 
them was to be hanged last week—and thirty 
are sentenced to the penitentiary for terms 
of from five to eighteen years. What that 
means, under the convict law of Arkansas, 
with its letting out of convict gangs, can 
be imagined. They will live only a very 
few years. Thus justice has been honored. 
The men who could not get the ravisher 
arrested, and, therefore killed him, have 
been punished. But how about that other 
party of four hundred who killed the five? 
Has anything been done to them? Nothing. 
They will no more be interfered with by 
the law than was the rufflan whose assault 
gave occasion to the whole lamentable 
affair. 

Do our readers think that this is an as- 
tonishing state of public sentiment, which 
has no indignation at the ravishers of female 
virtue, and whose sympathy is not with 
its defenders but only with the ruffian? 
It is easily explained. The girl was col- 
ored. Her avengers were colored. The 
ruffian was white. His avengers are white. 
Colored people have no rights, not even to 
chastity. They have no right to defend or 
to avenge themselves. Public sentiment 
does not allow them to ask for justice, and 
will not grant it tothem. Ifa white man 
receives the smallest indignity he shoots, 
and gets no punishment. If the deepest in- 
jury is inflicted on acolored man or his wife 
or daughter, he must endure it. Thatis 

the public sentiment in some parts of the 
country. We do not believe in lynch law. 
We believe in hanging lynch Jaw murder- 
ers. But we do not believe in hanging the 
colored lynchers and letting the white 
lynchers go. 


_— oo 


A GOOD RESOLUTION. 


Tue Republicans of Mississippi, at their 
recent state convention, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

** Resolved, That, in our judgment, the dele- 
gates to the National Convention from states 
that have no apparent prospects of casting their 
votes for the Republican candidates should yield 
their preferences for the general good ; and, 
after careful inquiry, they should cast their 
votes in the Convention for the candidate most 
acceptable to the people of the Republican states 
and the doubtful states necessary to an election,” 

No one can question the exceedin gly good 
sense of this resolution. The solid Demo- 
cratic states at the South will be repre- 
sented, in the Chicago Convention, by Re- 
publican delegates, who will vote on the 
question of nomination, and who, doubt- 
less, will have their preferences as to can- 
didates. But these delegates should bear 
in mind that they represent states that will 
not cast a solitary electoral vote for the 


Republican nominees. The wise course for 


them isto find out, if they can, what nomi. 
nees will be most acceptable to the people 


of those states. that must elect the Republi- 
can ticket, if it is elected at all, and, when 
they have made this discovery, to lay aside 
their own preferences, if need be, and vote 
in the convention for these nominees. The 
judgment of the delegates from Republican 
states ought practically to settle the ques- 
tion of candidates. 

So far as we have observed, President 
Arthur seems to be ahead of all other can- 
didates among the Southern delegates; and 
how far this has been brought about by the 
manipulations of Southern office-holders, 
who have naturally worked in his interests, 
we shall not undertake to say. Be this as 
it may, these delegates, when they come to 
Chicago, should vote for the Presidential 
candidate who will be most likely to suc- 
ceed at ths North and West, whatever may 
be their own choice, since they can practi- 
cally do nothing for the election of the 
Republican ticket. This is the doctrine 
avowed by the Republicans of Mississippi; 
and the good sense of the idea lies upon its 


very face. 
ess i 


THE DIVISION IN THE BRAHMO 
SOMAJ,. 


Ir is evidert that acrisis has arisen in the 
Brahmo Somaj of India, and there is too 
much reason to believe that it will result in 
another schism. The movement has already 
been too much divided. It may have been 
for the best that Mr. Sen left the Adi, or 
original Somaj, founded by Ram Mohun 
Roy, for he contehded for certain re- 
forms which that body frowned upon; but 
the division in 1878 was unfortunate, be- 
cause it divided a company which had in- 
augurated a theistic religion and important 
social reforms, and was working harmoni- 
ously for the overthrow of idolatry. To 
divide again the party which has adhered 
to Mr. Sen will, we fear, almost annihilate 
the influence of the movement. 

Mr. Sen was not an organizer. His 
carecr indicates but little foresight, but lit- 
tle of that element of successful leadership 
which unites, consolidates and builds into 
permanent form. He was an enthusiast, a 
devotee, soaring high in spiritual contem- 
plation, developing by ‘ Yoga” snd 
* Bhakti” and ‘‘ Gyan” and ‘ Shaba” and 
‘* Dhyan” a warm and deep devotional 
faith. He inspired by his genial personal 
qualities, his love of his fellow men, eitherin 
caste or out of caste and his spirit of seli- 
sacrifice, an attachment, an esteem, a venera- 
tion that might now be moved to apotheo- 
size him; but he provided in no definite 
way for the onward march of the Somaj 
after his personal leadership was no longer 
available. 

The results of this lack of organization, 
of prudential preparation for an event 
which must come sooner or later, have 
overtaken the Somaj at an unfortunate 
hour. What the Somaj would have been 
if Mr. Sen had lived ten or twenty years 
longer, no one would dare to predict; byt 
it was in process of development at the 
moment of his death, and he has left no 
hint of its final limits, and no recognized 
authority to guide it beyond its present 
stage. Of all the men who were in asso- 
ciation with Mr. Sen, no one possesses the 
qualities which the successor to the leader- 
ship must have, save Mr. Mozoomdar; but 
Mr. Mozoomdar’s claim to the chair of Mr. 
Sen has not been recognized, Doubtless 
it was Mr. Sen’s purpose that Mr. Mozoom- 
dar should succeed him; but he seems to 
have made no provision to that end, nor 
even to have vested supreme authority in 
the Apostolic Durbar, between which and 
Mr. Mozoomdar a sharp issue has arisen. 
The legal rights of the Sen family in the 
church in which Mr. Sen officiated, and 
which was held absolutely by him in his 
own name, are the smallest of the differ-| 
ences which divide the two parties. The 
act of the Durbar, in setting apart the pul- 
pit of the church and Mr. Sen’s presiden- 
tial chair in the Durbar as sacred, means 
that they are unwilling that a successor to 
Mr. Sen should be acknowledged, that the 
divine inspiration which he claimed_be- 
longed to him alone, and that he. is to be 
reverenced as beyond and above other men, 
Some of his followers are already applying 
to him language which the Scriptures ap- 
ply exclusively to Christ, and there is dan- 
ger that this class of a ee ae 








There is something more than selfishness 
in Mr. Mozoomdar’s appeal to the secretary 
of the Sadharan Somaj as to whether it is 
wise and expedient to consecrate Mr. Sen’s 
vedi and seat in the Durbar to his memory 
and his spiritual presence. He sees that 
there is a dangerous element in the propo- 
sal, an element of idolatry. The Brahmos 
haye too recently emerged from heathen- 
ism to be proof against the strong tempta- 
tion which excessive veneration for Mr. 
Sen would set up. This, perhaps, is an‘ex- 
treme view to take of the possible results; 
but the tendency is too marked to be 
ignored. Perhaps the effort at reconcilia- 
tion will be successful. If it should prove 
otherwise a reunion with the Sadharan 
Somaj of the Mozoomdar party is quite 
possible. 





<< 


Editorial Notes, 


A tone article, discrediting the extreme an- 
tiquity of the “Teaching of the Apostles,” is 
contributed by Prof. J. C. Long, of Crozier 
Seminary, to The National Baptist. He would 
put it at a date as late as, or later than, the 
Apostolic Constitutions. And he refuses to 
allow that the passages in the latter which it 
has in common with the “Teaching,” were bor- 
rowed from it. We do not think it likely that 
any other scholars will take that view. Develop- 
ment does not run from the larger and more 
complex to the shorter and simpler. Professor 
Long makes one new and interesting point, by 
which he attempts to discredit ‘the recognition 
of the Teaching by Clement as Scripture. Clem- 
ent quotes a passage found in the “Teaching” 
apparently as Scripture. He says: 

“Such a one is called a thief i Scripture. It says, 

therefore, Son, be not founda falsifier, for false- 
hood leads to theft.” 
Professor Long insists that the active verb trans- 
lated ‘it says,” is used'impersonally by Clement 
for it is said, and that the ‘‘ Scripture” reference 
is to Christ’s language about “ thieves and rob- 
bers,” and not to the quotation immediately fol- 
lowing, which Professor Long supposes to be 
taken from the same source from which the 
“Teaching” takes it. We only say that it is 
more natural to suppose that, whether we trans- 
late the verb actively or passively, the quotation 
which follows would equally be from the ‘‘Scrip- 
ture” spoken of, and that Scripture the ‘‘Teach- 
ing,” which we are expressly told was regarded 
by some as Scripture, We thank Professor 
Long for what he says of our first publication ; 

“ THE INDEPENDENT did its work well, and those 
who have followed have added very little to our 
stock of information,” 





They have added much, however, to our under- 
standing of its relations to the other literature 
of the early Church, 





Tne Reformed (Dutch) General Synod last 
year took action, relieving very much the strin- 
gency of the form of subscription to the Cate- 
chism required of adult candidates for baptism. 
The Classis of Paramus is not pleased at the re- 
lief thus granted, and has adopted an overture, 
requesting that this action be annulled, But the 
change has its warm friends in the denomina- 
tion, if we can judge from the action taken by 
the Classis of Rensselaer, to which this same 
proposition was offered. This Classis adopted 
the following admirable statement in rejecting 
the overture : 


“The Reformed Church does not intend to require 
more in order to entrance into its communion in the 
way of doctrinal belief, than the Catechism declares 
necessary for one to be a Christian, and of a com- 
municant to come to the Lord’s table. Hence, in 
the Form for Adult Baptism, ‘ the articles’ spoken of 
ure, as the last Synod declared, ‘the articles of the 
Apostles’ Creed,’ . . 

“The method of preserving purity of doctrine is 
through carefulness as to the teaching from its pul- 
pits; not by requiring a theological subscription from 
candidates for membership. 

“In conclusion, we deprecate the reopening of a 
question which has been settled in acoordance with 
the deliverances of at least two General Synods, 
and the predominant sentiment of our churches.” 





The Liberal, the organ of the Brahmo So- 
maj, of India, thus describes the ceremony which 
the members bave been observing of receiving 
the Minister’s (Mr. Sen’s) spirit : 

“The members of the Apostolic Durbar have, 
from the 84 March, accepted the vow of recéiving 
the Minister’s spirit. In conformity with it, on the 
evening of the 84 March they asked God, in the New 
Sanctuary, to enlighten and iiiuminate their dark 
minds with a true knowledge of self; and the Min- 
ister’s utterances on the occasion of his pilgrimage 


were devoted to contrition and confessions. On 
vow of destroying passions, or Ripu-Samhar-vrata, 


as it is called in the New Samhita. On the next four 
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of him a Lord Gantama: 
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to Socrates were read. - The following three nights - 


Friday, the 7th March, they solemnly accepted the | 


sat outside the New Sanctuary, at about 9 P.M., and, 
with their eyes wide open,gazed upon the serene stars 
above, and tried to realize and enjoy the blessings of 
Objective Yoga, or the Vision of God in Nature. On 
the following night they were absorbed in silent 
Meditation inside the Sanctuary for about a couple 
of hours; and thus they enjoyed the fruits of Sub- 
jective Yoga, or the Vision of God im thé soul. On 
the 19th March they met together in the Sanctuary, 
ataboutS P.M. Some of them chanted hymns with 
enthusiasm and love; and they engaged themselves 
to taste the sweets of Bhakti-Yoga, or the Vision of 
God in the community, or God in history. They have 
set apart three days more to arrange and adorn 
their houses, according to the lawsof the Samhita. 
They daily pray to God that he may sweep away 
their old selves, and then fill their self-bereft sous 
with the spirit of the Minister,” 


This recalls some of the mystical ceremonies 
which Mr, Sen himself inaugurated. It seems 
strange enough to the practical mind of the 
Occident, 


Pror. Greorcs P, Fisner writes us. 


To THE EDITOR OF ‘THR INDEPENDENT: 

I agree with my friend, Dr. Alden, that it is not 
worth while to have a controversy about the new 
Creed. The question is not, whether it is a fall and 
complete statement of doctrine, but whether it is 
good as a sort of consensus, respecting the principal 
truths of the Gospel, as they are held among us, 
Without reviewing Dr, Alden’s article, let me just 
say that when he calls the Bible the infallible 
“ record,” etc., he does appear to me to deny the ex- 
istence in it of * chronological” or other * historical” 
discrepancies, In a paper signed by Drs. J. P. 
Thompson, Lawrence and myseif he finds II. Cor, v, 
10, used in the wide sense which he would give to 
the passage. If this be so, .I can only say that 
Dr, Alden simply gives me credit for learning some- 
thing, as regards interpretation, since 1865, If he 
will but consider the context of that passage, I am 
quite sure that I shail be able to reciprocate the 
compliment. Guorce P, FisHEr, 

New HAVEN, April 26th, 1884, 





Ir there be one time when ministers ought to 
keep their temper it is ata funeral, Of course 
punctuality is desirable even at a wedding or a 
funeral ; but if, on these momentous occasions, 
the company are a little late the minister really 
ought to keep his temper, This Father Kelly, 
8. J., failed to do at the funeral last week in Jer- 
sey City, at the St. Peter’s Roman Catholic 
Church, of a well-known and respected Catholic, 
connected with the police department, The fu- 
neral was three quarters of an hour late. The 
priest first ordered the undertaker to remove 
the beautiful floral decorations from the coffin, 
and then went through the service in an inandi- 
ble way, after which he opened the vials of his 
wrath on the undertaker, Said he: “I was so 
tired and out of patience at the delay that I 
almost lost my breath. Here is three quarters 
of an hour of my valuable time lost for you, The 
fault is the undertaker’s, and he should be 
ashamed of himself.” Both Protestants and 
Catholics, who composed the large company 
of mourners, were shocked, but not #0 
much so as when the priest beger to be- 
rate the dead man. He’ had been reputed, 
said the priest, to have been faithful to his state 
and country as a worthy worldly man; but he 
had failed in his first duties to the Church. He 
had not attended her ordinances and her wor- 
ship, and had at last died without the rites of 
the Church. For this he mustsuffer, His soul 
must groan in the torments of purgatory, 
that dark and mysterious prison house which 
the soul enters after death, and escapes from 
with great difficulty, even under the most favor- 
able circumstances, In this case the prospect 
was appalling. The man had gone to his deom 
without any preparation, There was 2% bare 
possibility that God may have pardoned him at 
the last; but this was only a remote hope. In 
all likelihood, so Father Kelly said, Detective 
Bowe’s soul is now suffering the burnings of 
fire and brimstone. If his Roman Catholic 
friends pray for him unceasingly for years and 
years, his soul may be released; but to prayer 
must be added penance and sacrifice, and even 
then the prospect was gloomy. It can be im- 
agined that his relatives and friends were, by 
this time; almost frantic with grief and anger, 
We trust the bishop will look into the matter and 
will suggest to Father Kelly that he learn to 
talk in a soberer strain. 





Dr. Tatmaae, of Brooklyn, in a recent sermon 
on ‘Divorce made Easy,” spoke as follows : 

“T nave looked over the laws of all the states, and 
I find that, while in some states it is easter than in 
others, In every state it is easy. Iitinois, through its 
legislature, recites a long list of proper causes for 
divorce, and then closes by giving to the courts 
the right to make a decree of divorce in any case 
where they deem it expedient, After that you are 
not surprised at the announcement that, in one 
county of the state of Lilinois, in one year, there 
were’S88 divorces. How easy isit? You have only 
to look over the records of the states, In Maasachu- 
setts, 600 divorces in one year; in Maine, 478 di- 
vorces in one year; in Connecticat, 401 divorces in 
one year; in the city of San Francisco, 888 divorces 
ih 1880; in New England, in.one year, 2,113. di- 
vorces, and in 20 years in New England, 20,000, Is 


| not that easy enough? If the same ratio continues, 


the ratio of divorce and multiplied causes 





i of divorce, we are not far from the times when our 
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courts will have to set apart a whole place for ap- 
plication, and all you will have to prove against a 
man wil! be that he left his slippers in the middle ef 
the floor, and ali you will have to prove againsta 
woman will be that her hasband’s overcoat was but- 
tonless, Causes of divorce doubled in a few years 
—doubled in France, doubled in England and 
doubled in the United States. To show how very 
easy it is I have to tell you that, in Western Roserve, 
O., the proportion of divorces to marriages cele- 
brated is one to eleven, m Rhode Island is one to 
thirteen, in Vermont one to fourteen. Is not that 
easy enough? I want you to notice that frequency 
of divorce always goes along with the dissoluteness 
of society. What we want io this country and in all 
lands is that divorce be made more and more difi- 
cult. Then people, before they enter thet relation, 
wil! be persuaded that there probably will be no es- 
cape from it except through the door of the sepul- 
cher. Then they will pause on the verge of that rela- 
tion until they are fully satisfied that it ia best and 
that it is right and that it is happiest. Then we shall 
have no more marriage in fun. Then men and women 
will not enter the relation with the idea that it is 
a trial trip, and if they do not like it they can get out 
atthe first landing. The Congress of the United 
States at this present session should change the na- 
tional Constitution so that a law can be passed which 
shall be uniform all over the country.” 

The whole sermon bristles with sharp and inci- 
sive points, presented in the felicitous and 
graphic style of Dr. Talmage, with regard to this 
erying evil. If the pulpit would take up the 
subject and show the character of our divorce 
laws in most of the states, and the worse charac- 
ter of the practice under these laws, a public 
sentiment would speedily be created that would 
sternly demand a remedy. We agree with Dr. 
Talmage in the opinion that the most effective 
remedy, so far as Jaw is concerned, is an amend- 
ment to the Constitution that will give to Con- 
gress the power to pass uniform laws on the sub- 
ject of marriage and divorce. Such legislation 
would be far more important to the country than 
the best bankruptcy law that Congress can en- 
act. 


Tene isan interesting letter in The Congre- 
gationalist of last week, which interests us, as it 
relates to the First Congregational Church, in 
Washington, which Frederick Douglas once 
called the only Christian church in that city. 
His reason for so calling it was, we suppose, 
because it gives absolute equality of admission 
and welcome to colored people. This article 
gives an account of the latest attempt to dis- 
courage the attendance of colored people. The 
first was in 1868, under the pastorate of Dr. 
Boynton, when it was desired by the pastor and 
some others that colored people should be per- 
suaded not to join the church. This could not 
be endured, and the pastor, and those in sym- 
pathy with him, withdrew. Again, three years 
ago, when a colored Congregational Church 
was organized in Washington, some of the 
prominent members of the First Church, in two 
successive meetings, attempted to pass a resolu- 
tion advising that the colored members should 
attach themselves to the new organization. This 
was overwhelmingly defeated, Dr. Rankin de- 
claring that he would not remain pastor of a 
church which in any way seemed to withdraw 
its welcome from any of its members on the 
ground of their color. The last battle has come 
over a proposition made to the church by some 
of its members to fit up and newly carpet the 
BSabbath-schoo! room of the church if the colored 
school, which meets there in the afternoon, could 
be put in other quarters, The discussion was 
long and hot. The colored school anJ ite friends 
rallied with a counter offer to carpet the room, 
and all the old anti-caste spirit was aroused, 
with the result of a vote, by two to one, to keep 
the school in its present desirable quarters. 
This means that this church will keep its flag 
flying, and will, under no circumstances, yield to 
the color prejudive, which is yet very strong in 
that city. We caunot be too careful in resisting 
the insidious efforts made to thrust colored peo- 
ple into separate organizations. 


Tue Chicage ministers who called attention to 
the dangers of studying the Bible by piece-meal, 
struck a large principle and deserve thanks. It 
is & poor charch that 1s built on a few chapters 
taken here and there from the catholic whole, 
and it ie a poor and dangerous kind of Christian 
opinion gnd of Christian character which is built 
on odd passages or books selected, it may be at 
random, or, worse yet, to suit a compiler. The 
Word must be its own interpreter, and it is only 
in the broad and free comparison of its parts, 
the interpretation of one passage by another, the 
weighing of one against another, and the bring- 
ing of the less i!luminated portions into the strong 
light of Christ and his apostles, that we escape 
the danger of using the Word of God “ deceit- 
fully.” Every child should have hia whole Bible 
and study it asa whole. There is a solid real- 
ism and hard-headed good sense, for example, 
in the Old Testament, which, in combination 
with the idealistic tone of some portions of the 
New Testament brings out exactly the right 
result, In this broad view of the whole, things 
appear in the right proportion and come to the 
right equation, It is a narrow, barren and dan- 
serous theory of the Bible that the whole ot it is 
in apy one verse, or that it is all made so much 








of one piece that one verse or one book carries 
with it the authority of the whole. 





Ir is better to discuss the availability of candi- 
dates before than after their nomination; and 
The Evening Post and Mr. William Walter 
Phelps deserve credit for treating the matter 
of Mr. Blaine’s availability pro and con. The dis- 
cussion is of considerable length, and we have 
no occasion now to devote much room to it. A 
large part of the burden of the suspicion of Mr. 
Blaine comes from his being supposed to have 
amassed enormous wealth while in politics, and 
its being improbable that this wealth could have 
been gotten except by giving his political in- 
fluence as a consideration for profits received. 
Mr. Phelps meets this in part by the new infor- 
mation, which we must accept on his word, that 
Mr. Blaine is worth less than half a million ¢éol- 
lars, and that his reported “palatial residence’s 
in Washington had been sold by him for $24,500, 
“all that it was worth,” which is not an enor- 
mous sum, Aman of good financial ability, 


might, very possibly, with Mr. Blaine’s 
acquaintance, have amassed a very hand- 
some fortune, without compromising his 


political integrity. But the real gravamen of 
the charges in this line against Mr. Blaine lies in 
the record of his own letters to Mr. Fisher, an 
intimate business friend, It is that he applicd, 
in those letters, to be let in on the ‘‘ bed rock” of 
a railroad scheme, out of which he would make a 
considerable amount, on the ground that he 
would be useful toit; and the kind of usefulness 
he indicated by showing how he had already, 
as Speaker, skillfully prevented a dangerous 
amendment from being attached to a bill in 
which this very railroad was interested. This 
Mr. Blaine’s apologist does not meet. It is no 
reply to say that his proposition came to nothing, 
nor that he paid the same rate as other men; 
the trouble is that he proposed, in his letter, to 
make himself useful in a legislative way to the 
company, if he could be allowed ‘‘bed-rock” 
privileges in it. On the face of it that does not 
indicate the scrupulous statesman. We pass by 
other points as leas vital, as we pass over, for the 
present, the objections made against Mr. Blaine 
by conservative statesmen, who believe his career 
as Secretary of State gives as little assurance 
that he is a diplomat of sound judgment as his 
proposal to distribute nearly a hundred millions 
of surplus revenue among the states gives confi- 
dence in his political wisdom, 








We have said elsewhere that t®e evidence 
points to the nomination neither of Mr. Blaine 
nor President Arthur at Chicago. While Mr. 
Blaine will come before the Convention with a 
heavy assured vote, and an attempt will be made 
to carry him in on the wave of enthusiasm, the 
same distrust which caused his defeat in the 
Utica Convention is hkely to have the same re- 
sult in the National Convention, It is a notice- 
able fact that the cautious, independent voters 
are less inclined to him now than to Mr. Arthur. 
While they recognize that Mr. Arthur’s methods 
asa New York politician were as bad as need be, 
they have been generally pleased with the dig- 
nity and decency of his administration, which 
has made no enemies, except among those who 
had previously been his intimate political 
friends, but whom he threw overbvard, like 
Prince Hal, when he became President. Should 
our anticipation be verified, that neither of the 
two leading candidates can obtain a majority, 
the first chance for the succession will not come 
to Logan, nor even, we think, to Grant, but to 
Edmunds, There can be no special objection 
brought against him from any quarter. The 
only real danger would seem to lie in the excite- 
ment of a resentment against him by the friends 
of Blaine, in which case Senator Hawley, 
Gresham and Lincoln wowld be found among 
the most available men. We should gladly 
give any one of them our hearty and unqualified 
support. P 

Tue Republican State Convention, of Penn- 
sylvania, has nominated several directors of 
national banks on their ticket for Presidential 
electors; and, since the adjournment of the 
Convention, the question has been raised 
whether these directors are eligible as electors. 
The Constitution of the United States declares 
that ‘‘no senator or representative, or person 
holding an office of trust or profit under the 
United States shall be appointed an elector.” 
There is no doubt that the director of a national 
bank holds an office of trust, and there can be 
none that this office is created by the national 
banking law, since it is expressly provided for ' 
in the law. We do not, however, think that it 
is such an office as was intended in the constitu- 
tional provision. It is an office in a private 
corporation chartered under a law of Congress. 
The incumbent is elected thereto by the stock- 
holders of a bank, and not appointed by the 
Government, or chosen by the people at a pop-' 
ular election. To regard such an office as being 
held “under the United States,” in the sense of 
the Constitution, would be to strain the provis- 
fon far beyond its natural and obvious import. 
And yet there is an opportunity to raise the 
question, and, if its decision would in any way 





affect the result, there might bea controversy 
over the point; and this is a sufficient reason 
why no director of a national hank should be 
placed on a ticket for Presidential electors. We 
advise the Republicans of Pennsylvania to sub- 
stitute other names for these bank directors. 
The state conventions that nominate presiden- 
tial electors should make themselves perfectly 
sure that no one is placed on the ticket who is 
ineligible by reason of the constitutional provis- 
ion. It is a very simple thing to avoid this mis- 
take. Nothing is needed but a little care, exer- 
cised in season, 





Tue Judiciary Committee of the Senate has 
reported favorably the joint resolution of Senator 
Lapham, which proposes so to amend the Con- 
stitution of the United States that the Presi- 
dent shall have power to veto one or more of the 
items contained in an appropriation bill, while 
giving his assent to the remainder of the bill, 
and that the items thus vetoed shall not become 
a law unless repassed by a two-thirds majority 
of both houses of Congress, Such an amend- 
ment would simply adopt the rule already found 
in the constitutions of several of the states with 
respect to the gubernatorial veto, and which has 
proved exceedingly useful as a remedy against 
bad legislation by state legislatures, There is no 
reason why it would not be equally useful when 
applied to the legislation of Congress. As the 
Constitution now stands, the President must 
approve of an appropriation as a whole, or veto 
it asa whole, having no power to make any dis- 
crimination among its items. This is one source 
of not alittle objectionable legislation. ‘‘ Riders,” 
relating to subjects of general legislation, are 
often incorporated into appropriation bills, sim- 
ply for the purpose of securing their passage, 
and making it impossiMe for the President to 
veto these ‘‘riders’’ without at the same time 
vetoing the bills themselves. Objectionable ap- 
propriations are often made in the same way. 
river and harbor bills are a good illustration of 
this fact. If the President had the power of 
what is called a partial veto, as is proposed by 
this amendment, he would be able to prevent 
many of the abuses which, under the present 
system, creep into the legislation of Congress, 
We hope that Congress will give the state legis- 
latures an opportunity to vote on the question, 





Conaress, by the act of May 15th, 1820, pro- 
vided that, from and after the passage of the 
act, all district-attorneys, collectors of cus- 
toms, naval officers and surveyors of the cus- 
toms, navy agents, receivers of public moneys 
for lands, registers of the land offices, paymast- 
ers in the Army, the apothecary general, the 
assistant apothecaries general, and the commis- 
sary of general purchases, to be appointed un- 
der the laws of the United States, shall be ap- 
pointed for the term of four years, but shall be 
removable from office at pleasure. This law, 
known as the four-year -term law, is still in force, 
being incorporated into the provisions of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States. The limi- 
tation of time is the same as that which applies 
to the President's office, and when the time ex- 
pires new appointments must be made ; and this 
gives an opportunity every four years for a series 
of partisan appointments. There is a movement 
in Congress for a repeal of this law entirely, so 
that the officers coming within the law shall hold 
their respective offices not fora limited term, 
but until they shall be removed by the appoint- 
ing power and their places filled by others. 
There never was any good reason for enacting 
the law, any more than in respect to a thousand 
other official positions held under the Govern- 
ment and derivable from appointment; and if 
we are to carry out the principles of Civil-Ser- 
vice Reform in executive appointments, then 
there should be no such law in the statute béok 
of the nation, and no periodical temptation to 
partisan appointments. The law should be re- 
pealed, and the appointees of the Government 
should hold their offices, not for a definite 
period, but during the pleasure of the Govern- 
ment, being removed therefrom only for cause. 





Tue United States Steamer ‘‘ Bear” was the 
first of the three vessels of the Greely Relief 
Expedition to depart for the North. It sailed 
on Thursday of last week, a day in advance of 
the date originally determined upon. Prompt- 
ness and energy have been the chief features of 
the preparations, there having been none of the 
delays that have characterized former expedi- 
tions ; and that, too, although the dates assigned 
for sailing were unprecedentedly early. These 
dates, however, have been warranted by the un- 
usually early breaking up of the northern Win- 
ter. Seldom have icebergs been sighted by the 
ocean steamers so soon as February; but such 
was the case this year. With the early departure, 
therefore, and other favorable conditions, we 
may, with good reason, trust that the expedition 
will accomplish its object, which is ‘‘to find and 
rescue or ascertain the fate” of Lieutenant Gree- 
ly and party. They are to be looked for either 
in Lady Franklin Bay or on Littleton Island. [If 
Greely followed out the plan originally agreed 
upon, he should be on Littleton Island at present. 
He was left in comfortable quarters in Lady 











Franklin Bay, with provisions sufficient to last till 
the coming August, provided game was to be found 
and to be depended upon. There he was to re- 
main till last Summer, awaiting relief. If this 
did not arrive, he was to make his way, early in 
the Autumn of 1883, to Littleton Island, where 
provisions would be left for him. Some 
now believe that, as the past Winter set in 
so early, Greely did not leave his comfortable 
quarters, with the prospect of a very dangerous 
journey in view. Others believe that he obeyed 
the letter of his instructions, in which case the 
party must almost certainly have perished. The 
“Bear,” the “Thetis” and the “Alert,” it is 
hoped, will clear away the uncertainty. 


Tux acceptance of the presidency of the Uni- 
versity of Minn:sota by Professor Northrop 
leaves vacant the chair of English literature at 
Yale College. Among the names suggested to 
fill the vacancy none are so prominent, or 80 
worthy of prominence, as those of Donald G. 
Mitcheli and Edmund Clarence Stedman, the two 
living graduates of Yale most distinguished in 
letters. Wedo not know if the latter could be 
induced to give up his business and life in New 
York ; but as the former is engaged in no active 
employment, and lives in a New Haven suburb, 
wecan imagine no cause, except, perhaps, ill- 
health, that would prevent his acceptance. It 
has always been to the credit and glory of Har- 
vard that, by securing distinguished graduates 
for professors, it has, in a measure, shared 
the fame they have won. Whether Yale has 
been less appreciative of literary merit or has 
had less literary merit to appreciate, is a ques- 
tion; but, with the present opportunity, we 
hope it will emulate the example of Harvard in 
the choice of a professor. 


Tue New York Evening Post lately published 
the following statement, which we were sure 
must be based on some strangely garbled lan- 
guage : 

“Dr. Bascom, the President of the Wisconsin 
State University, gives a terrible report about that 
institution. He declares that a large number of the 
young men sent to Madison become dissipated and 
are ruined, Rowdyism and drunkenness prevail) 
among the students at a rate that is alarming.” 

We wrote to President Bascom, asking him if 
this statement was true. His reply is as follows: 

MADISON, WI8., April 21st, 1384, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Some time since I addressed a letter to the city of 
Madison, on the relations of the University and the 
city, and in it urged the enforcement of the laws 
regulating the sale of intoxicating liquors. The lo- 
cal papers, for ends of their own, immediately fas- 
tened upon this letter inferences and innuendoes 
that bore about as much relation to the original 
document, as do fungi to the living things on which 
they grow. The spores of these fungi have been 
blown all over the country, and seem, some of 
them, to have found their way into the Evening 
Post. 

As to the fact involved in the brief notice of the 
Evening Post, I have to say, that, in my long college 
experience, considering all circumstances broadly 
and justly, [have never meta body of young men 
more appreciative of theif work, more attentive to 
it, and more worthy of commendation in behavior, 
than those now in the University of Wisconsin. 

I shall be obliged to you if you will give this letter 

insertion in your paper; though a correction rarely 
takes the same road as the falsehood which pre- 
cedes it. 
We can suggest a better way than to enforce 
laws against selling liquor to students. Itis to 
enact and execute a law of strict prohibitiou, 
which will apply to adults as well as to minors 
and students. 





We give below (omitting the name) an exact 
copy of a circular which is being distributed by 
afirm of Berlin booksellers. It goes very far 
to justity the disesteem expressed by the Ger- 
mans for our American minister. A speck of 
dignity would have forbidden him to lend his 
name to such a tradesman’s advertisement. We 
confess that we read it with shame, especially 
when we remember that the firm is by no means 
one of high reputation. The circular is as fol- 
lows: 

‘* AMERICAN LEGATION, BERLIN. 

“ The undersigned cheerfuliy states that Messrs. 
** * * & Co, are well known to him as book- 
sellers of long standing and well established repu- 
tation in this city, who are doing a very extensive 
business in scientific and antiquarian books partio- 
ularly. 

‘*He does not hesitate to recommend them as 
most suitable and trustworthy persons to employ 
to those desirous of purchasing such and other 
works in Germany. A. A. SARGENT. 

“ BERLIN, Nov. 4th, 1883.” 


Tue Loubat case, during its trial in this city 
has drawn men to court who have been rarely 
seen there before. The roughs generally in at- 
tendance to watch proceedings and cheer their 
friends were crowded out by club men in nobby 
clothes, with shining eye-glasses and queer- 
carved canes. Mr. Loubat was turned out of the 
Union Club for conduct unbecoming a gentle- 
man, but which Mr. Choate, his counsel, claims, 
bore a close resemblance to the ordinary style of 
proceedings in that body. He claims that he was 
deprived of his rights as » member illegally, and 
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now sues in court for the redress implied in the 
right to be tried fairly under and according to 
the rules of the club. The case is anew one; and 
involves some points of interest outside the cir- 
cle primarily concerned. The Union Club is a 
purely social organization. It has no charter, 
It exists for social purposes, which, as defined by 
Mr. Choate in court, may be still more narrowly 
comprised under the two heads of cards, and 
what goes with them. The case is interesting, 
as involving the right of the court to 
review the proceedings of such « body 
against its own members, and to require 
that they should be conducted regularly 
under its own rules, The court is not asked to 
review the rules, nor to say whether they are just 
or unjust, but simply to act on the question 
whether the rules of the club were fairly ad- 
ministered in Mr. Loubat’s case. The case of 
Mr. Hutchinson, im the Stock Exchange, was 80 
different as to leave this the first instance on 
record in which the member of a private club has 
come into court for the redress of wrongs purely 
social, and in which a court has been called 
on to require an unchartered and purely social 
organization, with no more corporate existence 
than acommon Debating Society, to show its 
rules and to correct its action under them. 
Though this right has not been asserted before, 
there seems to be no question among legal gen- 
tlemen that it exists, and that, if Mr. Loubat can 
show that the rules of the club were not fairly 
and righteously administered against him, the 
club will be compelled to give him this redress, 
It is a question whether Mr. Loubat or the 
Union Club gain anything by the publicity of 
the trial; but society does, by the assertion of 
the power of the law to reach cases of this na- 
ture, 





....Three weeks after all the rest of the world 
had learned how Chicago was humbugged by the 
bogus letter of Mr. Arnold, the Chicago corres- 
pondent of The Presbyterian appears in a letter 
that has not heard but that the real Matthew 
wrote it. He is irdignant and says: 

“ Mr. Arnold was a dreary and decided failure in 
Chicago, both as a lecturer and a gentleman. He 
was appreciated here at his real worth, though not 
at his own estimate of himself. As a result, his 
worldly wealth was not materially enhanced by our 
contributions, though, if he had been capable of do- 
ing 80, he might have carried from us a decent stock 
of common-sense. And now Mr. Arnold shuts 
down On ‘ sweetness and light,’ rails at Chicago, ac- 
cusesus of want of culture, and takes Professor 
Swing at a heavy discount. It isan awful fall from 
a high apostieship.” 


..-»The Examiner is struck by the “ pueril- 
ity” of the new “Teaching” as compared with 
the canonical New Testament. Others think 
they see in it simplicity, dignity and brevity, 
worthy of a sub-apostolic age. Indeed, it has 
been remarked by one sympathetic scholar that 
it is difficult, on the face of the documents, to 
understand why the Second Epistle of Peter was 
admitted into the Canon and the “ Teaching of 
the Apostles” excluded, The EHzaminer’s dis- 
cussion of the character of this new find is an 
example of an attempt to apply the principles of 
higher criticism. 


..We are very much pleased to notice by 
The Congressional Record that a bill has been 
introduced by Representative Chas. R. Skinner, 
‘to permit the publishers of newspapers to send 
marked copies of their publications at seeond- 
class rates, which was, read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on the Post- 
office and Post-Roads, and ordered to be printed.” 
We trust that this bill will receive the affirma- 
tive vote of every representative and senator in 
Congress, 


--Mrs, Lucy C. Lillie, whose name appears 
for the first time in our pages this week in sig- 
nature to the first part of the sketch, “The 
Princess Dina,” does not need any introduction 
to those of our readers who are subscribers to 
Harper’s and other leading periodicals. Mrs, 
Lillie’s charming papers on topographical sub- 
jects (as her “In Survey”) and her sprightly 
novelettes and juvenile sketches have won her 
a,wide esteem in this country and England. 


-.+»There is one plank in the platform adopted 
by the Utica Convention, last week, that the 
National Convention at Chicago would do well to 
stand by. Let the Republican Party there de- 
clare ‘‘its adherence to a sound financial policy 
which dictates the immediace suspension of the 
coinage of the standard silver dollar, the retire- 
ment of the trade dollar, and the inflexible 
adjustment of the currency to the single stand- 
ard of gold.” 


...-A professor in the University of Michigan 
writes us: 

The following fact bears witness to the interest 
manifested in Germany with reference to the 
“Teaching of the Apostles.” Immediately on see- 
ing your first editorial 1 wrote my agents in Berlin, 
asking them to secure me a copy of the Theologieche 
Titeraturzeitung, containing Harnack’s article. 1 
have just received a reply saying that it is entirely 
out of print (“ gdnzlich vergrifen”). 

--One hundred and thirty thousand seven 
hundred and ten dollars of excise money were 
last week distributed among the charitable in- 


stitutions of this city. Charity, indeed, got the 
fands, but the rum-selling, from which the sup- 
ply came, immensely added to the necessity for 
charity. Much the more economical way would 
be to stop the rum-selling altogether, and supply 
the funds for charity by other methods. 


..We find it rather difficult, except on the 
theory of personal spleen, to understand the 
persistent and bitter attack of the Times of this 
city upon President Arthur. Mr. Arthur is by 
no means the candidate of our choice for the 
Presidency ; and yet he has given the country a 
good administration of the Government, and his 
nomination would involve fewer risks than that 
of Mr. Blaine or Senator Logan. 


.-The first of the series of Congregational 
ordinations,in which the question of future pro- 
bation is involved, was that of Dr. E. P. Par- 
ker, in 1860. A writerin The Presbyterian re- 
calls the fact that the Congregationalist was 
then a warm defender of the action of the coun- 
cil which ordained him and severely condemned 
the East Windsor professors, who offered a pro- 
test. 


.-Mr. Roosevelt has been doing good service 
to this city in presenting and securing the pas- 
sage of a series of bills for the reform of its mu- 
nicipal government. We hope he will not forget 
the “ high license” bill introduced by him early 
in the present session of the legislature. The pas- 
sage of this bill would be a decided step in the 
advance on the subject of temperance. 


-- The House of Representatives has resolved 
to hold evening sessious for speech-making on 
the Morrison tariff bill. It looks as if the dis- 
cussion would bea very protracted one. The 
discussion will end in nothing, except as it may 
be a revelation of Democratic policy ; and in this 
respect it may prove useful as a guide to voters 
next Fall. 


....The Buffalo Hzpress, being asked what 
Republican could carry New York State for the 
Presidency against any Democrat that might be 
nominated, anewered “ Edmunds,” The Express 
need not guess again. Among all the names 
mentioned Senator Edmunds is pre-eminently 
the man to carry this state. 


.. The exportation of gold, which, in a few of 
the past weeks, has amounted to about thirty mil- 
lions of dollars, is only the beginning of what is 
coming, if the silver law is kept in operation, 
The country, with the certainty of fate, will come 
to mono-metallism on the basis of a depreciated 
silver dollar, 


..The Republican Convention of this state 
nominated Judges Rapallo and Andrews, for 
re-election, as judges of the Court of Appeals. 
One is a Democrat and the other a Republican, 
and both are able judges. This was a sensible 
thing todo, Let the Democrats of this state 
do likewise. 


..+.The United Presbyterian well says that 
‘nothing so surely leads youthful persons to 
skepticism as bigoted defense of a proposition or 
doctrine that the religious common sense of the 
Church, if it do not at once know, must soon 
know, is incorrect, and hence untenable.” 

LL 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscribers will do us a favor if they 
will consult the date on the yellow address 
label on their paper and kindly renew two 
or three weeks previous to the date there 
recorded, thus avoiding the loss of any con- 
secutive numbers of the paper. Every 
number of THe INDEPENDENT contains so 
much that is valuable and of the greatest 
importance to people who read and think, 
that no subscriber should neglect this cau- 
tion. If, however, it is not convenient, in 
some special cases, for a subscriber to re- 
new exactly at the expiration of his sub- 
scription, we will, if requested, take pleas- 
ure in continuing his paper. It always 
gives us great pleasure to receive the name 
of a new subscriber with the renewal of an 
old one; and our hearty thanks are due to 
hosts of our old subscribers who have sent 
us @ new subscriber with their own re- 
newal. 

We continue to offer the following very 
liberal 

TEEMs. 
One year, postage free........+-0+-000088 00 
Sixmonths “ « viceie: BOO 


Four mowths 6“ cisccocccscocerosesese 1 OO 
Three months “  .“* .ccccsccesscsoscoresese 76 
One subscription two years............. 5 00 
Two subscriptions, one year each...... 5 00 
One subscription five years........ see 10 00 
Five subscriptions, in one remittance. 10 00 


Our object in offering Tur IvpEPENDENT 
in Clubs of five at $2.each. is to place the 
paper in five families, each one paying $2 
only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 





subscription agents upon club terms, but 








special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 


Subscribers are requested to make 
their own remittances to us, instead ef 
having a Postmaster or Newsdealer do it for 
them. Very often vexatious delays occur, 
the subscriber’s paper is stopped and letters 
of inquiry are written, allof which ht be 
avoided f the subscriber str a hisown 
business. 











READING NOTICES. 


SooTHING AND HEAtina, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 

IMPORTANT. 

var you vials on ave New york ity. ane Ber. 
yoy Hotel, nearly op te G a ‘Central epot. 
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Gare Stamens and Elevated. ed Railroad to all 

Harpy Trees, Shrubs and Vines of all desirable 
varieties and of every size and shape. Fruit and 
Or 1, Decid and Evergreen, 

Kine & Murray, FiusHina, N. Y 
BRONZE AND BRASS TILES. 

WE were quite gurpertesd fo) mow that Louis 
Ky., had 
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| ay Art Metal Works, Louisville, Ky., for cata- 
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A WORD ABOUT CHICAGO. 


WHEN Bn yee visit Chi you cannot old make 
a mistake by stopping at the Talend Ho hose pro. 
ar ren 


ween the lake an: athe es the 
—b ay Sore 
within. Bummer. In addition to t 
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to one’s welt fend friends and instruc 


ak wouldbe photogra ere to vend 

Bi Pro veraph at a4 Pint ti nD ‘¢ 
e lourcere ate wt 

Boston, ‘are Highly - minensed. 


They will cond a Serres ny ad 


THE MURDOCK PARLOR GRATE CO, 
Duxine a recent visit in Boston, ad Gerived t 
pleasure from a visit to the w: ot ihe Aiur. 
o, 18 Beacon st 
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aty ‘Ne as they would one for a customer's home, Itis 


most artistic and satisfactory re- 
ose of our reade:s who are re- 


eir oO 
write them for an illustrated catalogue, an artistic 
work in iteelf. Tie 


BETTER THAN DIAMONDS, 
and of greater value than fine gold is a great tonic and 
renovator like Kidney-Wort. It expels all poisonous 
humors from tbe blood, tones up the system, and by 
acting directly on the most important organs of the 
body stimulates them to healthy action and restores 
health. It has effected many marvelous cures, and for 
all Kidney diseases and other kindred troubles it is an 
invaluable remedy.— Advt, 
DR, STRONG'S CORSETS. 
ATTENTION is called to the advertisement of Mesars. 


J, G. Fitzpatrick & Co., manufact: of Dr, 8 "6 

Tam . co Bo ts, which are sta: d with Tridrs, 8 

Cate ee aedganenie as gre epost 
sewers, $20 to the 
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DRY SIZED KALSOMINE. 





tage eee jess @ Dp ro then. ry T+. 
ask our su t + aver toemens 
cone en rtf i ob _ = r 


ecal ee ik , 

Dry Kaleomine and Presse ; Wa orks. 
Street, New York, for sample ca 
RELIABLE SEEDS. 
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t@~ In the Diamond rcoccen coloring is given 
than in any known Dyes, and they give faster and more 
brilliant colors. 10c. at all druggists. Wells, Richard- 
son & Co., Burlington, Vt. Sample Card, 82 colors, and 
book of directions for 2c, stamp.—Adovt, 
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A SEMI-CENTENNIAL. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


REMOVAL, 
1 The Gorham MP's Company,, 


Silversmiths, 





announce - that 
they will remove, about May 
15th, to the New Building 
erected for them, at the corner 
of Broadway and 19th Street. ° 


ESSEX PIGS. 


The Largest Herd in the World, 


Ferty vegpopiedy at Lew Prices, 

During May and J y. Lond Easex 
the f ates: 

e iy Fe old, at pF Soptrd akin, $25. Boar and 

636. Boar and three sows, or two 





two sows, not akin, 


t to interest the Boys in raising bred 
4 stock, and will let any! boy, under $6 yeas age, Bove 
yi fe? they can have a Boar for $10.40; a 
Bost and igs cow It ao, and two sows for ee. 
or two pes for 838,60. 
will be med and ¢ to the — 
tf ce wil out ome 4 ET. tee - 
» bat do no charges. rders 
promptly filled pt — aaa 
JOSEPH HARRIS, 


Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y._ 


ALEX.M. HAYS & 6O., 


SUCCEEDED BY 


CAMERDEN & FORSTER, 
1154 BROADWAY, 


CORNER 21TH ST. 


Fresh importations of desirable REAL 
BRONZES, FANCY CLOCKS, ROYAL 
WORCESTER, etc., now ready for in- 
spection. 


TEN MILLION CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER 
AND CELERY PLANTS. 


Good plants, good varieties from the best of seed, at 
low prices. Send for circular. Address, JOSEPH 
HARRIS, MORETON FARM, ROOHESTER, W. Y. 

P, 8, Some people may think “ ten millions" is a fig- 
ure of speech, Not so, / have the plants, Why should 
we import cabbage from Europe? 


ZERO 


REFRIGERATOR 
WITH COOLER, 
the best meat and ice 
keeper in use. 
SEND For CaTALOGuE, 


Alex. M. Lesley, Mfr 
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UMA TISmM. 


C. H. COVEL, 97 Chambers St., N. ¥. 
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LADIES’ SILK HOSIERY. 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES. 

“Spanish Brown,” Crashed Fruit and 
“Salmon.” Combinations in the above 
shades, with Embroidered Fronts, just 
opened. Gentlemen's Half Hose in 
Plain, Embroidered, and Ribbed Silk 
Children’s Silk Hosiery in great variety 
of Color and Style. 





Broadway ws oth st. 


NEW YORK. 





Financial, 
THE BANKRUPTCY BILL. 


Tue Senate last week passed, by the de- 
cisive vote of thirty-two to fifteen, a bank- 
ruptcy bill for the establishment of a uni- 
form system of bankruptcy throughout the 
United States. The outlines of the bill, as 
summarized in one of the daily papers of 
this city, are as follows: 


** As finally passed, the bill constitutes the sev- 
eral District Courts of the United States and of 
the Territories, and the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, Courts of Bankruptcy, 
with jurisdiction of all questions of claims, 
assets, exemptions, composition and discharge. 
For the purposes of bankruptcy the courts shall 
be always open, as well in vacation as in term 
time, and when the district judge from any 
cause is unable to act, the circuit judge may do 
80. On the application of any party interested, 
the district judge may certify any question of 
law involved to the United States Circuit Court, 
which is given general superintendence and ju- 
risdiction of all bankruptcy proceedings; and 
the decision of the Circuit Court shall not be 
reviewed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, except upon a certificate of disagreement 
between the two circuit justices, 

“ The Circuit Court shall appoint, within each 
judicial district, such number of commissioners 
in bankruptcy as may be necessary, not exceed- 
ing in any state the number of Members of 
Congress to which thé state is entitled, each 
commissioner to give bond in the sum of $5,000 
for the faithful performance of his duties. He 
is given all the powers of the Master in Chancery, 
and may represent and act for the judge in 
holding meetings, and conducting business spe- 
cially committed tohim, The Circuit Court shall 
also appoint a supervisor in bankruptcy for each 
judicial circuit, who shall personally examine 
into the administration of all bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings in his circuit, call the attention of 
commissioners, clerks and trustees to matters 
which would facilitate speedy and economical 
settlements, and move the court for action 
against the delinquent trustees. He shall visit 
and inspect the office and business of every com- 
missioner aad clerk in his circuit as often as 
once every six months, and make repcrt to the 
Circuit Court. The supervisor's compensation 
is fixed at $3,000 a year. The commissioner's 
compensation is fixed at $2,000. The court may, 
however, decree him a further allowance, not to 
exceed $10 for each case instituted before him 
during the year, but not more than $1,000 in any 
one year. The supervisor and commissioner 
may be allowed a reasonable sum for disburse- 
ments, the items to be verified by oath. 

“Every party petitioning for bankruptcy, 
whether debtor or creditor, shall pay to the 
clerk of the court $50, and every trustee shall pay 
one per cent. of the gross amount realized from 
the assets, and every debtor, making a composi- 
tion, shall pay one-half of one per cent, on the 
amount of such composition, These fees are all 
to be paid by the clerk into the Treasury of the 
United States. Any person owing debts exceed - 
ing $300, and unable to pay, may, by petition, 
apply to be adjudicated a bankrupt, and the 
filing of such petition shall be deemed an act of 
bankruptey. Any person owing debts exceeding 
1,000, who leaves his state to avoid his cred- 
itors, or conceals himself to avoid arrest or the 
service of legal process, or makes a fraudulent 
transfer of his property, or suspends payment of 
his commercial paper or open accounts for thirty 
days after the same are due and payable, or- who 
makes  frauduient preference, shall be deemed 











to have committed an act of bankruptcy, and 
may be adjudged a bankrupt on petition of three 
or more of his creditors whose bills would amount 
in all to $500. 

“The bill excepts and exempts, in favor of the 
bankrupt, the necessary and proper wearing ap- 
parel of himself and family, and such other 
property as may be exempted from attachment 
by the laws of the United States or of the state 
in which the bankruptcy proceedings are insti- 
tuted ; and the courts may, from the assets, allow 
the bankrupt a sum not to exceed $500 for his 
support pending the proceedings, if his circum- 
stances require it, reasonable wages for any ser- 
vices rendered his estate, at the request of his 
trustee, aud the usual fees when attending as a 
witness,” 

This bill, which seems to be a mixture of 
the two bills known as the Equity and the 
Lowell bills, now goes to the House of 
Representatives, where it ought to be 
promptly considered, and either passed or 
amended and sent back to the Senate for 
concurrence in the amendments. The 
country greatly needs a good bankrupt law, 
and one of the urgent duties of Congress at 
its present session is to furnish such a law. 
The danger is that Congress will adjourn 
without any action vn the part of the 
House, unless the bill is made a special 
order at an early day. 

-—- to 
THE “ PROFESSIONALS” AND THE 
“LAMBS,” 

THERE are two classes of persons known 
in the literature of the New York Stock 
Exchange. One class consists of the ‘ pro- 
fessionals,” embracing the entire list of 
stock-brokers and gamblers, great and 
small, whose sole business is to speculate 
in stocks, either for themselves or others. 
When they buy or sell stocks for others, 
they act as brokers ; and when they buy or 
sell simply on their own account, then they 
are speculators, taking all the risks of the 
market in the hope of making money by 
their wits. The operation, whether. for 
themselves or others, is simply a system of 
betting on future prices, and does not, in 
this respect, differ essentially from betting 
on a horse-race. What one wins another 
loses; and, in order to furnish an opportu- 
nity to win or lose on such bets, prices 
must be constantly fluctuating, sometimes 
going up and sometimes going down. Apny- 
thing like a uniform course of prices would 
spoil the whole business; and hence the 
+‘ professionals,” especially the great ‘‘ pro- 
fessiona!s,” so manipulate the market as to 
keep it in the variabie state. 

The ‘‘lambs,” on the other hand, consist 
of the outsiders and the lookers-on, who 
bring their money to the stock-brokers and 
deposit it with them as a margin, in order 
to guarantee these brokers in buying or 
selling stocks on their account. The 
‘‘lambs” in such transactions take all the 
risks of the market. It is indispensable to 
the business, not only that there should be 
brokers as direct operators, but also a 
plenty of ‘“‘lambs” to bring in outside 
funds and put them into the wheel of fortune. 
Hence, the policy of the brokers is to get 
the ‘“‘lambs” into the stock market, and 
get their money there, and thus keep the 
machine in action. When the only opera- 
tors are brokers themselves, then stock spec- 
ulation is simply a game of chance between 
bulls” and “bears,” each fighting the 
other and each hoping to fleece the other. 
Then we have what is called a brokers’ 
market. The ‘‘lambs” are not there, and 
their money fs not there. 

Now, it so happens that, for the last two 
years, there has been such a tremendous 
shrinkage in stock prices, and consequently 
that the “lambs” have suffered such heavy 
losses, that these ‘“‘lambs,” taught by a se- 
vere and expensive experience, have be- 
come very badly frightened. They have 
concluded to let the stock market for the 
most partalone at present. They have lost 
confidence in the theory of arising market; 
and as they never buy stocks except upon 
what they take to be a rising market, they 
do not now, as formerly, send in their or- 
ders to the commission brokers. They are 
in the waiting attitude, not willing just yet 
tu renew the hazards of stock speculation. 
They have lost too much money within the 
last two years not to be at least a little 
sobered by their own experience. 

The problem for the brokers, especially 
the great ‘‘ professionals,” to solve, is to 
get back the outside public into the stock 





market again. This can be done only by 
such a steady advance of prices as will 
create a very general impression among 
the ‘‘lambs” that the upward movement is 
destined to continue, at least long enough 
for them to get in, and then get out again 
at a profit; and just here comes the rub. 
The ‘* professionals” have tried the experi- 
ment several times, and shoved the market 
up by a number of points, hoping that the 
‘lambs” would come in and carry the mar- 
ket still higher, and thus give them the 
opportunity to sell stocks to them at a good 
profit. What they want is to unload their 
own stocks upon others, and then, in due 
season, buy them back at much lower 
prices, and then unload again at higher 
prices. 

Our advice to the ‘‘ lambs,” saying noth- 
ing about the hazardous character of the 
business at all times, is to let the stock 
market severely alone for the present, and 
let the ‘‘ professionals” play the game of 
prices among themselves and furnish ali the 
money. The chances are ten to one that 
they will lose money if they go into the 
market as buyers. The conditions do not 
now exist to warrant a reasonable expecta- 
tion that there will be any considerable rise 
in the price of stocks for months to come. 
The probabilities point in just the opposite 
direction. Let the stock market alone, and 
save your money. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue demand for money, which has some- 
what increased, fails as yet to absorb the 
large amount of loanable funds there is 
upon the market, and borrowers’ require- 
ments are readily met, upon the proper 
security being offered, at very low rates, 
The large shipments of gold which have 
been made have had to visible effect upon 
the market in disturbing the rates on call 
or time loans. In fact money is a drug 
upon the market, and it is reported that 
large time loans have been negotiated with 
ease, at four per cent., while call loans are 
quoted at one and one half and two per 
cent., except in a few instances, where the 
rete was higher, owing to an artificial 
stringency being created. There is a prob- 
ability of a decrease in the shipment of 
gold to Europe, as money now commands 
much better rates in New York than 
abroad, it being stated that the London 
market is abundantly supplied at one per 
cent. on call and one and three quarters for 
discounts. 

Srock Marxkrr.—The stock market has 
been moderately active throughout the 
week; butall indicutions favored depression 
and decline, owing tothe unsettled feeling 
there is existing in consequence of the un- 
favorable outlook of business matters, 
which is not calculated to infuse inclina- 
tions of a bullish character in the average 
investor. The elasticity with which the 
marketrecovers its wonted serenity after 
the severe hammerings to which it is sub- 
jected, may be regarded as an encouraging 
feature; but, until] the soundness of its back- 
ing is known and until railroad affairs are 
adjusted upon a more satisfactory basis, 
and an improvement in business circles is 
experienced, very little change can be ex- 
pected to occur, irrespective of the intrinsic 
value of stocks. Besides, the outside 
public have been frightened away, by the 
entire loss of confidence, on their part, in 
al] transections of the ‘‘street,” so that 
whatever business is done represents the 
local traders only, The present condition 
of affairs is not encouraging to speculation, 
though it is mooted that the influences are 
working around in the right direction to 
induce a rising market. At the close of 
the week the feeling was a trifle steadier, 
on account of a rumor that a settlement 
had been affected in the adjustment of per- 
centages on eastward bound freights on the 
trunk-lines. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The market for Govern- 
ment bonds exhibited weakness and decline 
indemand. The 4}s, both registered and 
and coupons, fell 4, the registered 4s 3, 
and the coupons $. The 8s fell }. 

The closing quotations were as follows: 
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irregular, but generally weak and lower. 





The principal activity was in New York, 
West Shore & Buffalo 5s, which advanced 
4, to 514, then declined to 50}, and closed 
at 503; Can. So. ist int. guar. 5s, 100}; 
Ches. & O. 6s gold, Series B, 1908, 103. 
Ches. & O. 6s cur., 1918, 524; Ches. & O, 
Mortgage 6s, 1911, 101; C., B. & Q, Con. 
sol 7s, 1903, 181; C., R. I. & P. 6s Coupon, 
1917, 127; Cen. of N. J. 1st Consol assent, 
1899, 113}; Chic., Mil. & St. Paul 1st 8s, 
P. D., 1824; C., St. P., M. & O. Consol 6s, 
1184. Toledo & Wabash (St. Louis Divis. 
ion) Firsts declined 64 per cent., to 914; 
Denver & Rio Grande Firsts, 2} per cent., 
to 1044; do. Consols, 14, to 70; Denver & 
Rio Grande Western Firsts, 24, to 50; In- 
diana, Bloomington & Western Firsts, 1}, 
to 885; New York & New England 7s, 1}, 
to 107; Colorado Coal & Iron 6s, 1, to 714; 
and Texas & Pacific (Rio Grande Division) 
Firsts, 3, to 684; Canada Southern Seconds 
declined 1 per cent., to 863, and subsequent- 
ly advanced to 884; Ohio Central Incomes 
advanced 2 per cent., to 9}; Mobite & Ohio 
Second Debentures, 14, to 40; Mil. & St. 
Paul (C. & M.) Firsts, 1 per cent., to 130, 
and Oregon Improvement Firsts, 1 per 
cent., to 65. 
Bank StatEMENT.—The weekly statement 
of the Associated Banks issued from the 
Clearing-house last week was an unusual 
exhibit. The changes in the averages show 
a decrease in loans of $3,969,400, a loss in 
specie of $2,535,000; a gain in legal tenders 
$1,144,000, a decrease in deposits of $4,977,- 
300, and an increase in circulation of $30,- 
500. The movement for the weck results 
in a loss in surplus reserve of $3,520,575; 
but the banks still hold $2,419,800 in excess 
of the legal requirements. The specie im 
ports amounted to $1,835,368, and the ex- 
ports to $6,048,206. 

Bank Srooxs.—The following shows the 
closing quotations for bank shares : 















































Bid. Asked, Bil. Asked, 
merica......... 171 — |Mechanics’..,.... a 
American Kx.. .136 — |Mercantile....... 230 
Butch’'s & Drov’s.160  — | hants’....... 130 «131 
B WAY. ...6 296 — |Merchants’ Ex.. 92 10 
Chase............ 14 — |Market...........160% — 
MEFCR. .....+ (563g 160 | Mech’s& Trad’rs 120 — 
Corp Exchange. 165 — etropolitan ....162 157 
Chemica)...... 3,020 — |Nassau............44 ~ 
Central Nat'l... 130 — |New York....... ao = 
Continental ...... 122 — ‘Ninth National. 22 — 
C -. 265 — {North America. WS = - 
— |North River 2 0 = 
— |New York Co. 50 _ 
pa — (N, Y.Nat’l &x — ito 
even’ ard..135  — 1... - 
First Nation’l... 8 — - 
Fourth Nation’l. 132% — | — 
fifth Avenue.....400 — \ 1% 
Fulton............128 — eve - 
. ~— Amer'’n. 4 — - 
__ ere - - 
Germania......... 150 - d National.135 — 
Garfield.,,....-++- 120060 venth Ward... 'li}g — 
Greenwich........ 110 «=— |State of NewY'rk. 125 _ 
Hanover. ........- 55 t. Nicholas...... = 
Imp't’s & Trad’s..265 — |Tradesmen’s..... WC 117 
Irving.......-+.+++ ae TEE dncavcceape 1%60C 
Leather Man’f....175 — |Unit’d States Nat.145 150 
Manhattan........ 1600 «=«— |Wall St. Nat.... WW) 106 
Marine............165 — | 


Forrian Exonanar.—The Foreign 
change market has continued strong, and 
on Thursday the rates were advanced $ cent, 
to $4.88} for sterling and $4.90} for de- 
mand. The Bank of England rate was ad- 
vanced from 2} to 8. Actual business was 
done at $4.873@#4.873 for bankers’ bills, 
$4.893@#4.90} for demand, $4.90@$4.90} 
for cable transfers, and $4.864@$4.863 for 
commercial bills. In Continental Ex- 
change Francs were unchanged at 5.174@- 
5.16} for 60-day bills, and 5.15@5.14§ for 


checks; Reichmarks at 954@95} for long, 
and 958@95? for short sight. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


WE have received the report of the Atch 
ison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad Com 
pany for the year 1888, which gives i 
detail the progress of the system known 
the “Atchison System.” The year has 
been a very prosperous one, and the 
has been fully maintained at low cost, and 
improvements made in many important 
particulars. Additional efforts have been 
made, of a substantial character, tow 
strengthening and advancing the line % 
one of the important Western railroad sy 
tems. Nearly two millions of dollars have 
been spent in the construction of new 
branch lines, and over a million and a half 
of dollars in substantial improvements 
upon the old roads. These, with other 
results, have peen achieved without - 
terially increasing the obligations of - 
company. Fourteen years ago _" 
Atchison system, then in embryo, W 
composed of twenty-eight miles of pat 
pleted road within the state of 390 
sas. To-day it operates directly 1, “ 
miles, and manages 800 miles more, La 
ing 2,620 miles, in addition to which it 
a half interest in the Atlantic and Pav 000 
which would raise the total to over 3; 
miles. Thus, from being a road of mere 
local. significance, it has developed — 
now, with Kansas City and Atchison 
the Missouri, as eastern termini, the be 
tem affords in one direction 4 eo 
Colorado, and in the other (through 
Mexico and Arizona) lines to the 
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the Southern Pacific, a line to Guaymmas in 
Mexico, over the Sonora road, which it 
owns, and a line to El Paso del Norte, where 
it connects with the Mexican Central, now 
completed to the city of Mexico. The 
gross earnings for the year are over four- 
tven millions of dollars, with the net earn- 
ings nearly seven and a half millions. 
These results reflect great credit upon the 
management of the road and are an evidence 
that its affairs are in safe lands. 

In giving, last week, a description of the 
Mount Morris. Bank Building, with the 
names of its officers, the types made dread- 
ful havoc with the latter. The correct 
names of its officers are: Jos. M. De Veau, 
president, and T. W. Robinson, cashier. , 

Divipenps.—The Atchison, Topeka anc 
Santa Fe Railroad Company has — a 
quarterly dividend of one dollar and fifty 
cents per share, payable May 15th. 

The Union National Bank of this city 
has declared its regular semi-annual divi- 
dend of five per cent. It hasa capital 
stock of $1,200,000, with a surplus of over 
$700,000, and is under the efficient and 
conservative management of Mr. De Witt 
C. Hays, president, and Mr. James M. 
Lewis, cashier, assisted by an able board 
of directors. 

The American Exchange National Bank 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
three and a half per cent., payable May Ist. 


Ovrioz or Fisk & Harton, d 
5 Nassau St., New York.) 
THE NEW YORK, SUSQUEHANNA AND WESTERN 
R. R. CO.—MIDLAND R. R. 00. OF 
NEW JERSEY DIVISION.—FIRST 
MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS. 





Interest 6 per cent., payable semi-annually, 
April 1st and October 1st, in New York, 
in Gold Coin. Principal payable April 
ist, 1910. In denominations of $1,000 
and $500. Principal can be registered. 


SEOURED : 

On the line of road between Jersey City, 
New Jersey, and Unionville, New York, 
71.6 miles. 

The New York, Susquehanna and West- 
ern R. R. Co. is a large carrier of Anthra- 
cite Coal. Its main line extends from 
Jersey City to Stroudsburg, passing through 
the Deleware Water Gap. At Stroudsburg 
it connects with the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western Railroad, over whose lines its 
trains pass to Scranton, where the Com- 
pany’s coal mines aré located. The contract 
with the Lackawanna is a very ‘advan- 
tageous one for the N. Y., 8. and W., and 
is perpetual. 

At Scranton the Company controls 3,000 
acres of coal land, on which are located its 
collieries. 

The coal output last year was very satis- 
factory. 

The total output was $29, 522 tons. The 
mines were worked 251 days. The average 
tonnage per month was 27,460 tons, and the 
average tonnage per day was 1,313 tons. 

The coal tonnage for the year 1884 is 
estimated at 650,000 tons. 

At first sight this may appear to be an 
overestimate, but it should be borne in 
mind that the output of last year was on a 
rising average per month—the last six 
months of the year averaging nearly 34,000 
tons per month—and that this year the 
Company will carry coal from two addi- 
tional collieries. 

In addition to its coal business this Com- 
pany is one of the largest carriers of milk 
for the New York City market; it is an im- 
portant competitor of the Erie’ Railway for 
freight and passenger traffic from Paterson 
and Hackensack; it furnishes a new and 
penis route from New York to the 
JelawareWater Gap; and last, but not least, 
it affords the only rail connection between 
the Pennsylvania Rt. R. and the New York, 

West Shore, and Buffalo R. R. 

The bonds which we now offer are se- 
cured on that part of Company’s road which 
he originally known as the Midland R. R. 
of New Jersey. They are the first lien on 
this property, which is the stem of the 
whole system. Their interest is a first lien 
on the net earnings. The road is in a good 
physical condition, is laid throughout with 


sixty-pound steel rails, and has an ample 
“ste Company b 

e Company began the tr. 
of coal on Aiber Both, 1 h, a wien 
ings for 1883 reflect, hendere the first re- 
sults, only, of this tonnage, which bids fair 
to be the most important part, of the Com- 
pany’ 8 business. 

e earnings pt Any as follows: 


Grom, Rarnines..e.gaiios apse oe "Sitters: 

Net Earnings... $400,064.65 $247,956.00 152,108.55 

The Interest on Midland, N. J., First 
— e Bonds is $210,000. 00. 

be seen that the net earnings in 

1988 % were nearly double the interest charge 
on these bonds. 

Present price about 98. 
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¢ Bankers. 
<2 NewYork. 


Buy and Sell all issues of U. 8. 
Bonds; execute orders in Stocks 
and Bonds for Cash, and on a 
Margin; Interest allowed on 
Deposits. Desirable Investment 
Securities on hand, a list of 
which we furnish on applica- 
tion. Personal attention given 
to correspondence which we in- 
vite, 


BROWN BROTHERS &CO., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 


U 
OOMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS. 


L. C. HOPKINS & CO., 
58 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Commission Merchants, Brokers. 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS IN CHICAGO, ON MAR 
GINS, A SPECIALTY. 
al attention to out-of-town 
Ls git ag ore 5. V Whi te & O0., Sand 














PRATT & CONE. ear, ESTATE LOANS. 
Absolutelv Safe Investments in first mortgage 
ved 1 Estate in 


n application by letter or in person at 
py Bitlee. Beat’ cit ity cetereness r,—* limited 
amount of 8 per cent, notes u: 


Union Nat Ppank Buildin, No. a mar, Opn 


Minneapolis, Min New York City. 


No Risk; == Doli 10 yer Cal 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Solid as English Oonsols or U. 8. Bonds. 


For Circular address the 


Central llinots Financial Agency, Jacksonville UL 
LINCOLN SAFE DEPOSIT co. 


STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
NOS. 32 TO 38 EAST 42D ST., ; 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 
BUILDING FIRE-PROOF THROUGHOUT. 
Burglar-proof Boxes and Safes rented 
at from $10 to $300 per year. 
THE BEST OF FACILITIES FOR GENERAL STORAGE, 
TRUNK STORAGE A SPECIALTY. 


BUILDING APPROVED BY FIRE COMMISSIONERS AND 
INSPECTOR OF BUILDINGS, 
THON, L. JAMEA, President. — 


THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE Co. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS, 











First aa — 7 Farm Loans. Prompt pay 
ments in enge . interest prep from 
posits. iat{ataction on Guar ran tee arge Ex- 
perience. No IL #. Send for circular, refer. 
ences and sample Yorme, 

F. M. Perkins s. | N.F OW, arrking Bec. 
J. T, Warne, V.-Pres. Auditor,” Gillett, Treas. 
N. Y. Office’ 181 Rrordwev. Cc 
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J, H. Merrifield, Pres't. R. M, Sherman, Seo 


VERMONT LOAN and TRUST COMPANY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA. 
Negotiators of Red River Valley FARM 
LOANS Bearing 8 to 9 per cent. 
Interest net. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
REFERENCES: 


yermont National Bank, Brattleboro, Vermont. 
Windham Co, Savings Bank, Newfane, “ 
Vermont Life Insurance Co., Burlington, ‘ pod 


ad 
Hon. J. H. Hastings, Waitafield, “ 


A. F. ynitcom, 'aq., Jamaica Plains, Mass. 
E. B. Reed Sharon, Connecticut. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


§| 10s: PER CENT, INTEREST 














IN GOOD aon ESTATE 
seouniY, Gina for Circular, 


& HASTINGS, Minneapelis, Minn, 





DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


TORIES Co AND SANTA FE 


uarterly i ean R AND PUryy 
ORNTS ot te som Share will ve erable a 15th, 1684, at 


Ape atth, faa, at pe amy Oo tockholders of 


closed A using at close 
of, Dusiness, and reopened May léth, 1884. 





Cfice 0! 


rhe National Bank of Commerce in New York, tran 
fer agents, y the dividend to ‘Stockholders 
registered in N ork. 


ew 
he Merchants’ Loan and Trust Company of Chi- 

o, transier agents, rE pay the dividend to Stock. 
ho Mere istered in Ch 


GEO. L. GOODWIN, Assistant Troaearer, 








k Street, 
Boston, April Ist, 1884. 








Bond of Suretyship. 


American Surety Company. 


CASH CAPITAL $500, peers 


Office, 160 BROADWAY, wow York. 


fice: 1 of Banke rated Express a) 
Will net os mye “¢ ~¥ Ly carageee the fidelity of persons holdin; rps, 
ds required in thet Courts; Bonds of Ba .- K uardi- 


e first and only” ‘Company organized in the United States devoted exclusively to the business of 


and .T oy se 


vuretyehib. OFFICERS. 
Tote A. ELMER, President. LYMAN Mt W. BRIGGS, Vice-President. 
TRUST TEE 


Dk resident Second, National Beaks, 
no Hs New Zork. 
at, Bank of State Mo., St. Louis, 


’M. HOY ¢, of Jesee Hoyt 
, St. Lou 
fe ili 


eye 
ia 

~O 
oi: 


onda 


O40 
sont 


WMH. W. 

T 56.0 p 

ou P- SPALDI G. of Nash, MARY Ts Tse: * Boston, 
H. H. COOK; Director Bank of North 4 

PA : ester, 





BARRY, of Ellwanger & Barry, 





THE AMERIOAN Exouance Nationa B. 
128 Broadway, New York, April eh, ieee, | 


At A MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECT. 
ORS held this day, a dividend of three and one- 
half (33g) per cent. on the capital stock was declared, 
payable on the ist of May, prox. Transfer books close 
to day and reopen May Sth, 1884, 
DUMONT CLARKE, Cashier. 


Union NATIONAL Bank OF THE Crry or New Bags 
New York, April 29d, 1804 


Dividend, 
HE DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK HAVE TO-DAY 
declared @ dividend of FIVE (5) PER OENT. 
from the earnings of the last six months, payable on 
the Ist day of May next, to which date the transfer 
books will remain closed, 
JAMES M. LEWIS, Cashier, 








THE LAKE SHORE AND ) 
MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RAILWAY OO., 
TREASURER'S Crygem, GRanD Meat ay ai Deser | 


mann New th. 
eat eras D fits fay a ne +p! a tae tal ste 


RR at je 98 nf Ath aa 


aga or ‘th re ai san this are, yh also for the 


A po Te, Ot. which is to e] eld‘on the tth day of 
Geamecena aac 





TRAVEL, 


THIS SUMMER, 
plav your vacation, re: hat 
ace of ready to Kearicen continent has ae pach ry ns de. 
rn tful climate as that of Minnesota and N: 





Tae PARK REGION OF MINNESOT. 


‘Ay 
With its clear days, delicious! mafortable nights, 
and exhilarating Rn my wes —e 


ENTIRELY Be ase ‘ROM MALARIA, 


unti wand fant 


acti sorry fut aoe Sene pats 


fact that 
SALT WATER BATHING. 


Pamphlets and fa informa’ e 
nka, Osakis, oxandria. A Devil’ 
will be furntanied free on ap’ ably. "0 4 ror Bevis Maks, 


St. Paul, 0H WAMEN & Gauiral Faseonges Agent 


STATE LINE. 
NEW YoRE = TO ELEAST AND Ut a DUBLIN 


ain cusetels epemeraed 
ete ac 10 a eG mnt 
crass Seas 
AUS FIN BALDWIN oS Re A pt 
to all pasta ct Burope, Freight and Ah ba f 


EUROPE!! 


Sere 
Sain Pfebe: Weare peta el 


7208. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway. N. ¥ 
WINTER RESORTS. 


SHELDON HOUSE 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 

WE can supply Files or Binders for Tux Inpr- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has “Tux 
InpEPrNDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 





} 





twenty-five cents each, The usual price is $1.50, 
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Commercial 


OBITUARY. 


Me. Bensamisn Waeeter Merriam died, 
on Friday, at his residence, No. 312 Fifth 
Avenue, after an illness of just four weeks, 
at the age of eighty-one years. 

He was born in Mason, N. H., May 8th, 
1808, and was one of a family of eight chil- 
dren, only one of whom survives him. He 
came to New York in 1830, and was for a 
number of years engaged in business in the 
firm of Wilde & Merriam. In 1864 his 
brother, Isaac L. Merriam, became his part- 
ner, remaining as such until 1870, the firm 
name being B. W. Merriam & Co. Mr. 
Merriam then took into the firm his only son, 
Mr. Henry E. Merriam, continuing until his 
death under the same firm name. He was a 
very successful business man, uniting sound 
judgment, inclined to conservatism, with un- 
questioned honor and probity. Some of his 
investments in city real estate, ot which 
he was a considerable owner, showed that 
he had a very clear perception of what the 
great future of the city of New York would 
be. He was one of the founders of the 
Chatham Bank in 1851, and remained a di- 
rector until his death, being the last sur- 
viving member of the original board. He 
had been for many years a member of the 
New England Society. 

During the presidency of the Rev. Asa D. 
Smith, be was deeply interested in Dart- 
mouth College. He was an active member 
and elder of the Fourteenth Street Presby- 
terian church, being associated in the ses- 
sion with Christopher R. Robert, William 
E. Dodge, David Hoadly and William A. 
Booth until his connection with the Madi- 
son Square Presbyterian church in 1857. 
Mr. Merriam was generous in his gifts to 
charitable objects, and a large contributor 
to religious societies. 

Mr. Merriam married the daughter of the 
Rev. Ebenezer Hill, for about fifty years 
pastor of the Congregational church at Ma- 
son, N. H. As a token of the love and 
affection cherished by him for the church 
with which he was connected during his 
boyhood and youth, about the year 1879 he 
presented the parish with the beautiful 
and comfortable parsonage occupied by 
the present pastor. His wife died about 
three years ago. Five children survive 
him, four daughters and one son. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tux transactions of thedry goods market 

for the past week have been very satisfac- 
tory asregards amount, though many of the 
large jobbers who have been liberal pur- 
chasers of cotton goods have paused in 
their operations, having supplied their im- 
mediate wants. Business was consequently 
leas active with the dealers in cotton goods 
toward the latter part of the week. The 
weather being more Spring-like, has in- 
creased the number of orders for Spring 
and Summer fabrics, but buyers adhere to 
the conservative policy of purchasing only 
such goods as are required to meet necessi - 
ties. There are yet many complaints as to 
the smallness of margins and the scantiness 
of profits in the various departments of the 
trade. The status of the market, however, 
ison a good foundation, with values firm 
and an increased tendency to an advance in 
prices. Oareful, conservative authorities do 
not expect any permanent improvement in 
the general coudition of the market during 
the Summer, asa still further adjustment 
of supply and demand will be found neces, 
sary to overcome the overproduction of the 
past. Distributors in all parts of the coun- 
try are carrying very small stocks, which, at 
the best, cannot last long, when it may be 
expected that additional life will be given 
to the present quiet market, Collections 
eontinue easy in most sections, because of 
the conservative course pursued of late by 
both wholesale and retail merchants, and 
the financial standing of the trade is consid- 
ered sound by those most capable of form- 
ing a correct opinion. 

Corrox Goops.—The cotton goods mar- 
ket has relapsed into a comparatively quiet 
condition; but prices remain firm, and 
some leading brands of brown sheetings 
have been slightly advanced by agents. 
Stocks of the most popular brown, bleached 
and colored cottons have been so greatly re- 
duced of late that there is no pressure on 








the part of agents to force goods upon un- 
willing buyers, and orders for goods to be 
made are, in most instances, accepted only 
‘*at value” on the date of delivery. No 
definite information has been obtained re- 
garding the proposed curtailment of pro- 

uction by New England mills; but it is 
thought in usually well-informed quarters 
that no concerted action in this matter is 
likely to be taken. It is, however, proba- 
ble that such mills as are short of cotton 
will be compelled to shut down, because 
goods cannot be profitably made from cot- 
ton at prices ruling, in the present condi- 
tion of the market, for manufactured goods. 

Print CLorus were quiet in demand, and 
prices are easier, on the basis of 3éc. less 1 
per cent. bid for 64x64s and 834@3 3-16c. for 
56x60s, some 10,000 pieces of 64x64s having 
changed hands yesterday at the former 
quotation. The production of cloths at 
Fall River has been lessened to the extent 
of about 5,000 pieces weekly by the burn- 
ing down of Mill No.1 of the Sagamore 
Manufacturing Company. 

Prints.—The print market has developed 
no new features worthy of special mention. 
Large buyers are looking around the market 
for ** job lots” of fancy prints; but their 
ideas are too low to be entertained by 
holders. Choice fancies and specialities 
ure doing fairly well, and indigo-blues are 
meeting with ready sale, while a fair busi- 
ness in shirtings, robes, furnitures, etc., is 
in progress. The jobbing trade was mostly 
quiet, but some pretty good sales of ‘‘sec- 
onds,” ‘‘off-styles,” etc., were made in 
package lots by leading jobbers. 

GineuaMs AND Wasu Fasrios continued 
in irregular demand by package buyers. 
The best standard and fine dress styles, 
staple checks, seersuckers, chambrays, etc., 
were taken in small lots to a fair amount, 
and specialties, as ‘‘Toile du Nord” and 
‘*Drapers’ cloth” were fairly active; but 
indifferent styles of fancies and dress ging- 
hams moved slowly. Stocks of the most 
desirable ginghams are unusually light, 
and blue checks, etc., are sold ahead in 
some instances, a8 are specialties in dress 
styles, etc. Prices remain very firm on 
such goods as govern the market. 

Dress Goops.—There was a light 1eas- 
sorting demand for worsted, all-wool, and 
printed cotton fabrics by wholesale buyers, 
and a moderately good distribution was 
made by leading jobbers. Stocks of Spring 
and Summer dress goods are moderate in 
agents’ hands, and the most desirable styles 
are steadily held at current quotations. 
Leading makes of nuns’ veiling are well 
sold up, and many styles of Pacific cham- 
brays and Grenoble suitings continue under 
the control of orders. 

Wooten Goops.—Trade in clothing 
woolens continues to drag, the tendency to 
improvement in some respects, previously 
noted, making slow progress. The princi- 
pal activity at present is in low-priced 
goods, as satinets, Kentucky jeans, etc. 
Local and distant jobbers are operating 
largely in jeans and doeskins for Fall. The 
market for these goods was never more 
active, and many styleshave been sold out 
of sight. Some agents have stupped tak- 
ing orders at the price. Satinets are in 
steady demand every day, aggregating a 
fair business. Some good sales of white 
fiannels are now being made, and there is a 
little movement in blankets. Trade was 
moderate in ladies’ cloths and Jersey cloths. 

Hosrery aNnp UNpgerwear.—The hosiery 
trade was still quiet as a rule, though a few 
makes of heavy goods were receiving sume 
attention. Trade in underwear was irregu- 
lar, and, as a whole, rather quiet. 


JACKSON’S 


MOURNING STORE, 


T7717 BROADWAY. 





WILL OFFER DURING THE WEEK SPECIAL IN- 
DUCEMENTS IN THEIR SILK DEPARTMENT 
IN BLACK SILKS AND BLACK AND WHITE 
CHECKS, PLAIDS AND STRIPES. 

A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF CASH- 
MERES, HENRIETTAS, CRAPE CLOTH™, 
DRAP D’ALMAS, VENETIANS, ETC. 

HAVE JUST RECEIVED A VERY CHOICE 
SELECTION OF PLAIN AND ORAPE- 
TRIMMED SUN UMBRELLAS AND PARA- 
SOLS. 

ALL THE NEWEST DESIGNS IN SUITS, 
= SACQUES, FICHUS AND MILLI- 

ERY. 


JACKSON’S 


TTT BROADWAY, BET. Oth and 10th Sts. 


Freeman, Gillies & Co., 


20 WEST 14TH STREET, 
Between 5th and 6th Avenues, 
Designers and Manutacturers ot 








BLOOMINGDALE RCC. 


Third Ave., Corner 56th St. 


nent 8g pose wind fnet bigere no ” Owing to 
aren on ora pe et, or this beipg 3 Presi. 
den year, or some ot cause, there are an un- 
wogel — r of jobs in all kinds of goods seeking 

customers. 

cou body has to suffer by this: but no 
matter. e have secured a quantity of this class of 
goods, which we place at the disposal of ourcusto.ners, 


SILKS. 


AT A complete line of Summer Silks in 
stripes and checks; never before sold at 
than 56 cents. 


AT 60 Black all-Silk : 
oo hes! Brocades; regular 


“aT 25 pieces Biack Gros Grain Silks, Ameri- 


manufacture, 24-inches wide; war- 

#1 ranted to wear well. - 

AT Also 2% pieces same make, superior quali- 

+ 1 50 yj yeas value, $2; all warranted to wear 

AT _ WW pieces Tricot Cloth, all-wool, 48-inches 
#1 wide, in all the fashionable colors, 


AT One case ali-wool Black and White 
56c. Checks, 


15e One case De Beige, neat and serviceable. 


AT One case bright Plaids; 

2he. would be very cheap at 85c. 
AT One case printed Nun's Veiling ; 

19¢, selling everywhere at 25c, 
AT 4 pieces American Cashmere; 

2he. former price, 40c, 


AT Gilbert Plaids, 54 inches wide; 
former price, $1.25. 


~ 1 50 100 dczen full-size three-quarter Napkins. 
AT One case Victoria Lawn; 


10¢c. worth 20c. 
AT Gilbert Basket Flannel, 
45c. 25 different colors. 


15ec. Acomplete line Notthingham Lace by 
the yard. Plain and tape edge- 


AT 100 pair Nottingham Curtains, 8} yards; 
tormer price, $2.50. 


indow Shade “Holland,” in ecru, 
a + be olive, lichen and other desir- 
1 2se. able colors, 36 inches wide, 


ADIES’ SUITS. 


AT 8560 Ladies’ India Cashmere Suits, nicely 
made aad finished, all colors; 
worth #6.50, 
jes’ English Cashmere Suits, 
ae ay trimmed with satin to 
match, well made; worth 89.50, 
AT 150 Ladies’ all-wool Flannel Suits, tailor 
made, all new cloth shades: 
worth $12, 
AT 275 jes’ all-wool Cloth Suits, tailor 
made, silk stitching; 


#12 50 worth g16, 
AT 85 Lets Gummer Si& Pulte, in stripes 
n 8,nicely made; 
nie eo ’ worth $15.60, 
AT 


#12 00 Ladies’ Black Silk Suites, nicely made, 


100 Ladies’ Lubin's all-wool French Cash- 
mere Suits, Le yf trimmed with 
silk brocade; worth 818. 


WRAPS. 


AT 180 Ladies’ Wraps, in Scotch Cheviot; 
worth $5. 


#3 GH 160 Ladies’ black Wraps, in Zulu and 
d Ottoman.cloth. trimmed with Spanish 
an lace and passementerie. 


JERSEYS. 


160 di Ladies’ all. ted J : 
AT ozen wors Jorth gi So 
98c 
AT 240 dozen Ladies’ all-worsted Jerseys; 
worth 82.50. 
50 dozen Misses’ all-worsted black Jerseys, sizes 20, 


22, 24,26, at bOc., 60c., 70c., and 80c. ; less than half valuc. 
AT 25 dozen Men's Fancy Half Hose, full 
regular; 


20c. worth 86c, 
AT Job lot Men’s Lisle Fancy Half Hose; 

35c. good value for 58. 
AT Men's all-silk Half Hose: 

5O9c. would be cheap at 81.25. 


SPRING CATALOGUE NOW READY, 
and sent free out of the city, on application. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROTHERS, 


Third Ave., cor. 56th Street. 


THE GREAT SUCCESS 


DR. 
t/ STRONG’S 
7 TAMPICO 
CORSET 


* AFFORDS 
PERFECT 
SUPPORT 
Is 
ABSOLUTELY 
UNBREAKABLE 




















ted As 
"as, NEW 


RESSES. 
56 kinds of 
blank cards 
for 10 cents. 


JOSEPH WATSON 












BLACK SILKS, 


In addition to their celebrated 
Cachemere Sublime De Noviand 
other thoroughly reliable makes 
of 


BLACK SILKS, 


Messrs. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


Are now offering a magnificent 
Stock of Gros Grain, Faille, 
Francaise, and Merveilleux, 
manufactured to their -special 
order by C. J. Bonnet & Co., at 
a notable reduction from the 
present prevailing prices of 
those goods. 

A visit of inspection is solic- 
ited, so that the positive advan- 
tages offered may be realized. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway, and 11th St., 
New York. 


RIDLEY’S 


DRESS GOODS. 


SUBSTANTIAL REASON FOR ASKING ATTEN. 
TION TO THIS STOCK IS GIVEN IN PRICES 
QUOTED BELOW, WHICH ARE BUT AN INDEX TO 
THE ENTIRE STOCK, 

BLACK SILK-AND-WOOL GRENADINES AT 68c.; 
wor 

45-IN FINE BLACK NUNS’ VEILINGS, 42c.; 
WORTH 








CHEAP AT 6c. 

#-INCH LUPIN'’S ALL-WOOL CASHMERES, 58c. ; 
CHEAP AT ‘5c. 

4#0-INCH EXTRA FINE ALL-WOOL TRICOTINES, 
58c.; CHEAP AT 85c. 

5+INCH ALL-WOOL FRENCH TRICOT CLOTHS 
AT $1.60, REGULAR PRICE BEING $32.00. 


LARGE ASSORTMENT IN FANCY AND BLOCK 
PLAIDS, COMBINATION SU!ITINGS, AND MIX- 
TURES, PIN CHECKS, ETC. 

ONE CASE 4-INCH ALL-WOOL ILLUMINATED 
DE BEIGE, 50c. 

ONE CASE PIN-CHECK MOHAIR (Mode shades) 
We. 
THREE CASES CHALLI DELAINES, LIGHT 
GROUNDS, CHINTZ FIGURES, 12}¢c. ; ELSEWHERE 


“ MILLINERY. 


FANCY MAY INDUCE MANY TO LOOK FOR SUP 
PLYING OF THEIR WANTS IN TRIMMED AND 
UNTRIMMED HATS AND BONNETS IN A SEC- 
TION OF THE CITY OTHER THAN .THAT IN 
WHICH OUR ESTABLISHMENT MAY BE LO. 
CATED; BUT WE GIVE OUR ASSURANCE THAT 
FOR VARIETY, QUALITY AND EXCELLENCE OF 
DESIGNS, OUR DISPLAY I8 UNSURPASSED, 
WHILE, IN THE EQUALLY IMPORTANT MATTER 
OF PRICES, A SAVING OF ONE THIRD AT LEAST 
USUALLY PAID FOR THIS CLASS OF GOODS MAY 
BE EFFECTED. 


PARASOLS. 


In everv Material, Style and Shape Manufactured, 
and at prices which will be acknowledged correct 
upon first examination. 

WHITE GOODS, LACES, FRINGES, LADIES’ AND 
MISSES’ SUITS, HOSIERY, JERSEYS, DRESS AND 
TRIMMING SILKS, ETC. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING G60D8 


IN ALL DETAILS. 

CHINA WARE, GLASS WARE, WOODEN AND 
TIN WARE, CLOCKS, BRONZES, HALL AND 
LIBRARY LAMPS, REFRIGERATORS, AND WHAT 
EVER ELSE MAY BE NEEDED IN THE HOUSE- 
HOLD. IN ORDER THAT A GENERAL LIST MAY 
BE HAD OF ARTICLES CONTAINED IN THIS DE- 
PARTMENT SEND 


HOUSE. FURNISHING CATALOGUE, 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 313 to 321 GRAND 


STREET; 
56, 58, 60, to'70 Allen St. ; 59, 61, 63, 65 Orek- 
—__________ard Street, N. Ye 








19 Murray 8t., N.Y. 


RIBB Ae OR. LATE. oe 


‘wo 
1 wor PO. Mass 





#-INCH LUPIN’S LACE BUNTINGS AT 48c.; 
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R. H. MACY -& €0,, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE WOULD INVITE THE ATTENTION OF THE 
LADIES TO OUR 


TAILOR MADE 
CLOTH SUITS, 


Ei 
WHICH ARE NOW 80 POPULAR, AND 

WILL BE WORN 8O GENERALLY THE COMING 
SEASUN. OUR TWO LEADING PRICES WILL BE 


$19.99 and $23.99 


THEY ARE MANUFACTURED BY MEN TAILORS 

IN @UR OWN WORKROOMS, AND THE STYLE AND 

FINISH CANNOT BE EXCELLED. MATERIALS 

ARE WARRANTED ALL WOOL, AND ARE IN ALL 
LEADING SHADES. 





GUARANTEE THAT OUR PRICES ARE BE- 
LOW ANY OTHER HOUSE 





IN OUR DEPARTMENTS OF 


SILKS 
DRESS GOODS 


WE ARE SHOWING NEW SPRING FABRICS, AND 
AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES, 


MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL 
ATTENTION. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
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These Corsets are recognized in Europe aad 
America as the standard of style, workmanship ang 
general excellence, The Coraline with which they 
are boned is superior to whalebone in both dur- 
ability and comfort. Price, from $1 up. 

FoR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCYANTS, 

Avoid all imitations. De sure that our nameisaon 


0 box 


WARNER BROS., 











858 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
Burt’s Shoes. 
SEND TO 


987 FULTON 81., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


for orwarded Lz mall or ex- 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


for their Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-list. Goods 


Will receive 
prompt atten- 
jon. 
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CARPETS. 


SPECIALTIES. 
uh FIECES BEST FIVE-FRAME BODY BRUS 





W OO AT $1.26 PER YARD. 
Lune T HGreORENY Bs ERY, BRU LS AT 
ER'S STOCK OF Mi ie ake*TENGETE: | Sas 


GRAINS, cupeaia 4 ctylan, at 75c. per 


MATTINGS, 


WHITE" AND DRED O RED GHECR HOM we “oe OF 


oHENEctat oe Le tolt RAC hn Base 


SHE PPARD KNAPP} 


Sixth Ave. and 13th St. 





IMPORTANT 


CARPET BUYERS, 


Our Spring Stock is Now Complete. 





WE ARE OFFERING AT A 


Reduction of 20 per cent. 


150 Rolls Royal Wilton. 

250 Rolls Best Body Brussels, 
150 Rolls Best Moquette, 

300 Rolls Best Velvet. 

350 Rolls Best Tapestry Brussels, 
250 Rolls All-Wool Ingrain. 


Intending purchasers should avail them- 


selvesof this opportunity to buy the best qual- 
ity of Carpets at extremely Low Prices. 


Canton Mattings, Druggets, Rugs, Oil- 


Cloths, &c., 


In great variety, can be purchased from us at 


LOWEST COST. 


ORDERS EXECUTED IN CITY OR COUN- 


TRY AT SHORTEST NOTICE. 


JOHN AND JAMES 


DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
40 and 42 West 14th Str pet 


CARPETS) = 


We are now displaying a splendid line of BODY 
BRUSSELS, with beautiful borders, at $1 per yard. 

A very desirable line of TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
new patterns, at GSc. per yard. 

Closing out 1¢0 rolls GLENHAM VELVETS, best 
patterns, at #1.15 per yard. 

Also a lot of heavy all-wool INGRAINS at 55c. 

OIL-CLOTHS and LINOLEUMS in all widths, our 
own importations, Prices considerably lower than 
heretofore. A large invoice of fresh CHINA MAT- 
TINGS at very low prices 


FURNITURE 


Having Just secured the entire stock of a large 
manufacturer of chamber furniture, we can offer 
splendid ash suits at $25. Fine black walnut suite at 
$30. THIS IS MUCH LESS THAN COST OF 
MAKING THEM. 

Our stock.comprises some of the finest goods made in 
the world. Elegant Parlor, Chamber, Library and 
Dining-Room Suits, the very best work, at moderate 








prices, J 
All kinds of Spring Beds, Hair Mattresses, etc. We 


make and put up Window Shades of every description 
in the best manner and at lowest rates. 
Parties about to furnish, either in city or country, 


will find it to their advantage to call and examine 


this Stock. 


DROSS LEY, 


740 & 742 BROADWAY, NEAR ASTOR PLAUE, 


Ree eee eee eee 


Herring, per box...........++ __ 
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FLOUR, MEAL, Erc. 
Extras and Patents. “ 
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Seer resents eeeeeeee 
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> Louis, ~ « 


Winter eat ves Potente” i 


White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 
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PROVISIONS, 
Mess,  ehenenesta oS 
Extra Prime 





ladies’ Sewing Stand.» 
Solid Black Walnut. Size 18x24, 
Every lady should have one of these 
p prow rr to 38) y addres jose 
SMipeed this of prio, is taken ‘pert and 
packed in verysmall bundles. Address 


DODDS, WALDRON & CO., 
Chair & Table M't's. Bloomington, Ind 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


DELAVAN HOUSE, . 


ALBANY, N, ¥.- 
my our pod an We have iA hand nse “exbat 
br refurn’ Rho whole hot — 
.T. ROESSLE, SON & CO. 
PROPRIETORS. . 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 

PROPRIETORS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 
UNION SQUARE. 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON Proprietors, 














Clear Back...........++. 19 
Se dcadlsntnaveskinn 17 
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hethipes« - 3 
Cottonnced Meal per ton.. 27 
HAY AND STRAW 
‘Hay, > 1, prime, per 100 Ibs $— 
Ray, No. 2, 
"Hay, No. 8,medium“ ‘“ 
Hay, clover mixed “  “ 


Straw, No.1,RBye “ Cee 
Straw, No.2fye “ seas 
Straw, Oat yi te « 


e - 3 
i”. © om 
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Mackerel, No. 3 Mags......... — —_ 
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Weekly Barker Review, 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
[For the Week ending Friday, A pril 5th, 184.) 

Rio, Ordinary, 0 Choice 1 @18 

Santos, Choice to Best.............+++ 10 @10K 

Gens bccc Gocebocmetss 0s cecced eee 

ee ee ere eee ere @2 
Se a Ree ee bah ebalde 94@18 

TABORGER. . cccccs secwoscccsdecocects 934@138 

TEA. 
TEWGAM. 2c cccves cvccdeveveosccseveces 17 @40 
Young Hyson...........+eeseeeeeeees 16 @60 
pan 
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GENERAL MARKET. 
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00 @ 19 25 
25 @ 18 2% 
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Welsh 
Western imitation Creamery... eae 
factory. 





CCR Hee eee Te eeeeee 


COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


Green Peas, Southern, per crate. 1 
Cabbage, new, per bbl........... 
Potatoes, Bermuda, per wrth : 

Potatoes, per bbl.. ee oe 
Sweet Potatoes, per ‘bi. » an saiph ca 
See a Oe Ses Sues Le 
errr ree = 
Onions, Bermuda, per crate...... 1 
pia Norfolk, per er bbl sae anna’ 2 


Southern, p'r ety 
fee Florida, per crate. . 


Siam vendenedl, 0! Meee. e- @ 9 75 


Continent .........ceseccceee — @100 
Prime City.......... vite ceee —— @ 980 


Btate, Factory, fine 1435@15 
, fine...... Sh isiseus ail 


prime........ wrsvestbd cde . 
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VEGETABLES. 
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DOMESTIC DRIED FROs 
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ET, 
Beeves, common to prime...,...,....11 @12 
Live Calves, Poor te good hesadeberees 5 @ it 
“« but GBs. 04.45. 44@ 4% 
Sheep, common to prime............ ite Hs 
PWabsGss¥aneee; sawdune @ 
Yearling Lambe edvide coi ddd. sobéibbedes 1%@ 8 


WOOL MARKET. 
Indiana _ unwashed ET Ee: 28 


* rm wastes thsnh’: 
Bee and In , washed X and 
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GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Soluble Pacific Guano 
Listers 
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Iusurance, 
THE GIST OF IT. 





Ir is almost a truism—to everybody who 
can fairly claim familiarity with the sub- 
ject, and yet far from generally rcalized— 
that the better life insurance is known, and 
the more its simplicity is realized, the better 
it will be judged and the higher it will be 
valued. At the beginning it had the fascinat- 
ing mystery of a lottery, which always at- 
tracts, not only by being a short cut to for- 
tune, but by laying a semi-miracle across 
the natural law that makes possession the 
slow reward of labor. To put in a little 
and take out much is always somewhat 
mysterious. This was also a gambling in 
human life and ‘‘a tempting of Provi- 
dence”— which it is, just as truly as are 
lightning-rods, ventilation, quinine, seed- 
sowing and the compass. It is still the 
price of blood, and the young wife is still 
given to protesting and to averment that 
she can never touch the money; but age 
brings wiser thoughts; and the prudent and 
loving young husband will follow wisdom 
and fulfill duty if he takes out his policy 
quietly (for the sake of peace) and waits for 
time to justify him. 

In the stages of successful operation, the 
misunderstanding still remained. The 
‘* mysterious power of compound interest”’, 
was an elastic explanation, ready for any 
emergency which the persuasive solicitor 
might encounter. How it came about that 
so much more came out than went in; how 
** dividends 50 per cent.” were possible and 
easy ; how it was that ‘‘ the half-note plan” 
could be operated without making the notes 
more than a mere form; money put 
into life insurance immediately acquired a 
multiplying power unknown elsewhere; 
how one could buy life insurance and, with 
the same money, make an investment re- 
turning ample dividends, so that, practical- 
ly, something (and even much) came out 
of nothing—these marvels were readily 
ascribed to ‘‘compound interest,” Yet 
there is nothing mysterious or complicated 
about compounding interest. 

Nothing in this world has such persistent 
and discouraging vitality as weeds, dis- 
eases, and delusions. This old delusion 
about the power of compound interest sur- 
vives in the assessment scheme, which has 
no compound interest at all. It takes a new 
form, however. It seizes on the necessarily 
and naturally low mortality of the younger 
ages, and builds its whole structure on the 
sand of that fact. It disputes the old mor- 
tality tables, and seta up new ones of its 
own, never written out in full, but consist- 
ing of an assertion that the mortality of the 
whole population is only 8 per 1,000, or 
thereabouts. It charges that the admitted 
higher rates of level-premium companies 
are excessive, and are used mainly to sup- 
port corruption and extravagance. It as- 
serts—really, although, of course, carefully 
refraining from saying so plumply—that 
more can be taken out than is put in; in 
other words, that insurance of life can be 
had without paying for it. This is the old 
life insurance fallacy magnified and out- 
done, and all without the excuse of pleading 
compound interest. 


how 





The real mortality rate—the mortality 
rate—is 1,000 per 1,000; exactly that, with- 
out any fraction or decimal: no more and 
no less. No tables and’no books are needed 
for this; it can be written down just so— 
1,000 per 1,000. Everybody must die. 
What is the use of asserting this so particu- 
larly? The use is that it therefore follows 
that everybody’s life insurance is going to 
cost $1,000 per $1,000. We shail not argue 
this proposition; if anybody denies it, we 
simply ask him to work over again the mir- 
acle of the loaves and fishes, in any visible 
form that suits him. This proposition be- 
ing admitted, where is the $1,000 to be got? 
The gist of life insurance is, paying out 
what has been put in; the condition and 
the foundation fact of it is that what comes 
out must—and must first—have been put in. 
Who is to put it in? If other people are to 
put it in for your benefit and your family’s, 
they must either put it in knowingly and 
willingly, or else unknowingly and with- 
out understanding what they do. Is all 
this clear? Does anybody rise to dispute 
it? Well, then, stick a pin there, as the 
saying is. 


Now, then, the application of this is that 
if you are to take out $1,000 for your fam- 
ily, you have three ways to get it put in. 
You must rely on the generosity of other 
people to contribute it. In that case all 
forms of insurance are unnecessary trouble, 
and all you have to do is to wait until you 
are gone and they are in want, and then let 
them present their want to the public. 
Almshouses and door-to-door begging are 
one way of collecting life insurance; if you 
approve it, that is enough. This is one of 
the three ways. Another is to assume that 
you will be smarter than all the rest, and 
will succeed in pulling out of the common 
fund more than you put in. Thus you 
scratch for their shares as well as yours. 
Perhaps they may be similarly bright, and 
may scratch for yours. If the fund is too 
small to go around—das it will be, unless dol- 
lar for dollar is put in—somebody will “ get 
left,” as the expressive saying is. Shall it 
be somebody else’s family or yours? Ina 
great game of this sort, in which the anni- 
hilation of the fund and the society is cer- 
tain, there is one infallible secret of suctess; 
and we will tell it to you in two words: 
DIE EARLY. 


The earlier the better. Delays are dan- 
gerous, and an assessment society is never 
so strong and trusty as when it is the 
youngest. 

The law is inexorable. No case of pinch- 
ing poverty in your lifetime, or of worse 
suffering afterward, has any effect on it. 
You would take out $1,000? Then put it 
in. That is all that is in life insurance. It 
is the savings bank, with one addition: 
you are entitled at once to your full share 
of the fund, in event of death. But, al- 
though you individually need not put up the 
full $1,000, somebody must; on the aver- 
age, you must doit. We come back to the 
old, simple, and immovable proposition ; 
you must pay in, or you cannot take out. 
How many years will you probably live, at 
most? If 20, 30, 40, then divide 1,000 by 
20, 30, or 40, and you will see what you 
must expect to pay. If it is $25 a year, 
you are only deceiv ed and injured by being 


led (and let) to pay but @8 now, in the most 
productive ‘period of life;.thd other $17 of | 
arrears must be taken out of you, later on, 
or else your $1,000 will melt away. 

All the above'is primitive, simple, homely, | 
disagreeable. Yes; but that it i¢ not ueed- 
less the flourishing of J onah’s-gourds assess- 
ment schemes all around us proves. Will 
the gourd stand sun, without root, better 
than it did when Jonah tried it? We be- 
lieve not. We believe that any number 
of times naught will be naught, and 
that repetition of failure is still failure. 


We earnestly urge every INDEPENDENT 
reader, befcre he gives ear to these 
fatally seductive schemes, which pre- 


tend that money can be had in this hard 
world without paying for it, to sift the 
thing. Figure it out before you believe it. 





1851. 


Secsieti Mutua lite 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS: 
38 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass, non-forfetture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life, 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. Ww. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. BALL, Secretary. 


ERLY, 2d Vice-President and 
Manager of Agencies. 


QECURITY, F FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB 
ERY, FIRE, ( OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, ret, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of ‘Philadelphia, 


NEW MARBLE FIREPROOF BUILDING, 
Nos, 827-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


M. V. B. Ee 





CAPITAL.. 


Sisto ei $75, ain hy i rt 4 2. 

according to size, An extra size for corpo- 
rations and bank kers ; also desirable Safes in upper 
vault for $10, Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for Safe Renters. 


VAULT DOORS a THE YALE TIME 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of foyer, Goncetp ye 
a y DEED oe 4 T BAFE Ki KEEPI Ely iW 
im for 
SPECIAL. GUARANT Y, AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
DEPOSITS OF MONEY. RECEIVED ON 


INCOME COLLEC ee MITTED FOR A 
manne: and 


The Co: waar ne Toe 
3 acu 
corpo ee in sh. 


| 
ALL TRUST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the Com: any: 8 





additional aoe a the Co ompeny has a Special Trust 
capita tal of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for their 
trust obligations. 
WILLS RROBIETED FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 
STEPHEN A, CALDWELL, President. 


JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 


Trust Department. 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treas, and Sec. 
DIRECTORS : 
Stephen & Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, John B, Ges 
Alexander Henry, Edward T. Steel, 
George F. Tyler, Thomas Drake, 


Henry C, Gibson. Thomas McKean. 





CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
FRANK CIN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILAPUCPATA. ~* 
CAPITAL., 





W. MoALL, is ‘te Promident. 





FRANGIS PS pire 
EZRA T, CRESSO. ry W mEAY, 
Aveney Department ; sna 
GEoRGE  itvarR, Manager 
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5S30n, 000 
The e Company a iso Tent" SAFE INSIDE THEIR | 
AULTS ing from | 
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Msn et 


Mtewocsseses 4 713 45 


and LIBERALITY 16 THe. INSUR 


MANHATTAN: LIFE INSURANCE £0 


No. 156 oma “158 ‘BROADWAY. 
ORGANIZED IN 1850. 


President, HENRY STOKES. 
First Vice-Pres., J. L. HALSEY. 
Second Vice-Pres., H. B. STOKES. 
Secretary, H. Y. WE 
Actuary. S. N. STE SINS. 
From the Home Journal. 
The thirty-fourth annual report of this old-estab 
lished company gives evidence of the sound financial 
condition and increasing prosperity of sot stitution. 
Tts income for the year wt was ¥ its 
disbursements 44 178.3 i. leav 
nearly eleven ye ducting for 
claims not yet claims, unpaid dividends, 
the reserve on existing goo ete,, there remains a 
surplus of nearly two and a quarter miiions. ane 
nerease in its net assets over last year is 8 $250,000. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


261. 262, 263, and 264 Broadw 
Corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 


$5,268,212 48. 


The Prine al festares res of thi ie Company sre A 
LUTE SECURITY, ECONOMICAL WANAGEMENT 


ya balance of 


Now 





All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 
C, P, FRALEIGH, marten, 
H, BURFORD, Actuary 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


OF BOSTON. 


ee a Sa ee Se a A 816,901,943 27 


14.327.928 23 
, Total Surplus.................. $2,574,015 04 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS. Secretary. 


he ONTINENTAL 
UaNcE Co 
OF HARTFORD, 
Cony, 
ASSETS, 
$2,147,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 
$403,619.77. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 
A. 8 WINCHESTER, 
Vice- prerident. 
R. BEECHER, 
Secretary. 





THE 





WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr.. - - President. 


Inthis Compa petiey- 
holders have the 2a 
tage over those ofall ether 
companies, in Non-for- 
feitable dividends to keep 
their policies in force 
See Charter. 


















OPrFIckr, COAL AND IRON 
EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Corner New Church and Court- 
land Streets, New York, 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
oe 181 Broadway, = Y. 

Cash Capital............... 

Heserve 5 yo 


SURPLUS peach ee 


Reserve for all ger T liabilities. 
NET 












Total Assets, Jan. lst, 186 1882.. ‘92.505 14120 141 29 





B.S. s, WALCOTT, President, 
i. —_ LANE. Vice-Pres't a sewy 








HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 
Sixty-First Semi-annual Statement showing the condition of the Company on the Ist day of January, 1884. 


CASH CAPITAL........ eet RECS. + ae inuenedbindeats 
Reserve for Unearned Premiunmis..... Si ete vanes wen 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims......... Po apelin 
SHI, 0 0 vec ccesvcccsccce peocccsccccccenedbsabis bebededceVeces i 
CASH ASSETS...... ae eer poe eee 


eT ay oe ee 


OOOO Hee Hee Hee ee eee 








Pee eee ee Coe eT) ee ee eee eee eT ee er) 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


Held in the United States available for the Payment of Losses by Fire and for the Protection of Policyholiders of Fire insurance: 


Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth 


SE Riadcds cdeanpeuberehibltehcocsecccccece: eeaunes gvepae cd sees AyL72,152 44 
United States Stocks (market value)....................0cccecceccveceees 3,945,620 00 
Bauk and Ratiroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)............... ‘ 


Total........ POORER Hem HEE HEHEHE ER EEE HEHE EEEED HEHEHE 


J. H. WASHBURN, V.-Pres't and Sec’y. 


W. BeEFRZBW;} An's Boos. 


$108,048 52 


1,519,055 00 Real 


State 


Premiums Unc 
Estate 


eee ee) ee oe 2 2 ee 








ieee ee eee ee ee eee eee ee ee 


Mi tiered ven iseeade recone . 


Interest aes on Ist January, 1884....... 
and in hands of Agénts......... 7.7. 


SOOM THOT ee eee meee teeter eeese 


ee eee ee 


...++-$8,000,000 00 
2,497,634 00 

327,877 04 
1,667,240 07 


ssseeeeee 7,492,751 11 





$20,000 00 
426.650 00 


en? ee ee eee ee eee ee eee) 
eeeee «8 


. EE 
oe CORR e eee eeteee woe cess conse 2,492,761 11 


D, A. HEALD, Vice-President. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
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STATEMENT OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


For the Year ending Dec, 81st, 1888, 





Leper AssETs, Jan. 1st, 1883. . 845,529,581 54 


INCOME. 
Premiums........- $10,727,547 96 
Interest, Rents and 

Realized Net 
Profit on Invest- 
ments and on 
Sales of Real Es- 


POBB.. cc cccceee .. 2,748,023 72 13,470,571 68 


$59,000,153 22 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured En- 





Dividends, Surrendered values, 
end emmmithatis. cccccciccceses 2,906,999 94 
Discounted Endowments......... 143,455 75 


$6,461,070 66 
7,000 00 


Torat Paw To PoLICYHOLDERS... 
Dividend on Capital.............. 
Commissions, Advertising, Post- 


age and Exchange............++ 1,019,156 66 
General] Expenses..............0s 973,616 06 
State, County and City Taxes.... 107,060 11 
ToraL DIsBURSEMENTS...........+ $8,567,903 0 


Net Casu Assets, Dec. 3ist, 1882. $50, 482, 249 73 
ASSETS. 

Bonds and Mortgages............ $13,072,941 20 
New York Real Estate, including 

the Equitable Building and pur- 

chases under foreclosure....... 6,819,817 08 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, 

City Stocks, and Stocks author- 

ized by the laws of the State of 

NN Me isds« <casesunabneeuten 15,341,915 12 
Loans secured by Bonds and 

Stocks (market value, $10,698,- 

 t6n5n dnt +sc0ndbedines 8,199,000 00 
Real Estate outside the State of | 

New York, including purchases 

under foreclosure and Society's 


Buildings in other cities....... 3,627,515 66 
Cash in Banks and Trust Compa- 
panies, at interest*............ 8,979,998 38 


(* A large portion of this amount 
was in transit and has been since in- 
vested.) 





Commuted Commissions, ....... 112,545 15 
Due from Agents on account of 
DRI os oitwidteaccieceds 278,517 14 
$50,482,249 73 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds 
a Ra REE ae 765,653 53 
Interest and Rents due and ac- 
asda sci bccteiccsee 451,350 44 
Premiums due and in process of 
collection (less premiums paid 
in advance, $25,349.00)........ 446,125 00 
Deferred Premiums.............. 985,203 00 
Toran Assets, Dec, 31st, 1883... . $58,080,581 70 
Totat Liasiiities, including valu- 
ation at Four per cent......... 48,914,612 44 
TotaL UNDIVIDED SuRPLUS......, $9,115,969 26 


Upon the New York Standard of 
444 per cent. interest, the Sur- 

SN sists. Hi Sr ivelcccetiz 12,109,756 79 
Of which the proportion contributed (as 
computed) by Policies in general 
Class, is $6,420,528.79. 

Of which the proportion contributed (as 
computed) by Policies in Tontine 
Class, is $5,689,233.00. 

New AssURANCE IN 1888........... $81,129,756 
ToTaL ASSUBANCE.,................ 275, 160,588 





From the undivided surplus, contributed by 
policies in the General class, reversionary divi. 
dends will be declared, available on settlement 
of next annual premium, to ordinary partici- 
pating policies. From the undivided surplus 
contributed by policies in the Tontine class, the 
amounts applicable to policies maturing within 
the current year will be duly declared, as their 
respective annual premiums become due, 


GEO. W. PHILLIPS 
J. G. VAN CISE. 


} Actuaries, 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President, 

SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d Vice-President, 

WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary, 

E. W. SCOTT, Superintendent of Agencies. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor, JANUARY HTH, 1884, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of ile 
affairs on the slet December, 1888. 





Premiums ne Risks from ist Jau- 
uary, is83, Sist December, 1883... 84,168,968 10 
Premiums on Policies not marked of ist 
EE, Wtusinxaeussansnepnarveteners 1,589,283 68 
Total Marine Premiums...............+++++ £5,706, 186 6 
un ked off a ist January, 
Pree ts Hat Docenten easy "94,260,498 98 
Losses paid daring the same 
period .....-.. dae ‘81,901,048 38 
Returns of Prept 
“and x 
pasncttinnd $850,080 76 
The _— has the following Assets, 
Uni tes and State of if Now York 


Fn by stocks Stocks.. 795 00 
Loans scl, Stoc one otherwise.. ber tir} ou 


Real Estate claims ue the pened - 
estima 425,000 
Premium Notes ad Bills ‘Kecelvabie.. 1,598,806 79 
TD Be Rocccccocccccccoccccccceccccccece $35,710 68 
Amount 812,972,312 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profita will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 wil) 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled 





A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
Sist December, 1888, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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Reserve for reinsurance........ Surnames 
Reserve for all otherciaims.... 430,324 04 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplus...........scscceceeeereee 1,661,797 28 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 18984..84,867,042 O1 
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DIRECTORS: 
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THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL — 


OF THE 


NeW York Life Lnsmranee Company, 


OFFICE, Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


JANUARY Ist, 1884. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1883 - - $48,918,515 11 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums........ base enanaemeneibaenee denencasieg es $11,489,042 68 
Leas deferred premiums January ist, er 
Interest and Rents (including realized gains on real 

ME US ca cScngatebsvancesheuchocs Meee PF 8,088,863 95 
Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1883............. 


540,555 91-—-$10,948,486 77 


826,000 06— 2,712,863 89—@18,661,350 66 


$62,579,865 77 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... 
Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary 
QEAPMORS 00 GATS, 2... cccccccccecscccnccocscegporccsecceecccess 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceleg policies. 
Total Paid Polioyholders..............eeseseeee $6,699,390 40 
Wake and VOCRSUIAIED: 00.00 6c ccccccceseceesscccboccee- cocves 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees. . 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc....... 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since reeeived)...........+ 
Invested in United States, New York City and other stocks (market 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $18,316,000.00 and the policies assigned to the 
Company as additional collateral seourity)............++++-++s 

Te mporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $1,624,887.00). 

*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $2,570,617.00).........-seeeeseecees 

*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to January Ist, 1884....... ...ceceeeeeeeeeeeerers 

*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
SOONG ss osicrvecitslcdicleddetecsetediceded ssccccccsvosececes 


Agent Ualamewea:s o o03506 cd di séhs de ds svstdvdedVevocqesiviceesedés ° 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1884.............. . 
Excess of market value of securities over cost.........+ dosesedecees 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York. 


$2,268,092 29 


452,229 80 
8,984,068 31 


262,492 91 


1,690,207 18 
449,925 44— @9,102,015 88 


$53,477,849 89 

$1,398,615 02 
28,390,690 98 
4,508,779 89 
20,681,471 72 
1,898,600 00 
461,445 57 
645,047 46 
596,811 05 
104,216 65 


962,272 15—@53,477,849 89 
2,065,052 85 





Cash Assets, January Ist, 1884 - 
Appropriated as follows: 





$55,542,902 72 





Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1884.........+.++ $251,408 43 
Re ported Losses, awaiting proof, etc..........ssesseeseeeeseeees 359,368 60 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)... 29,768 00 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies ; participating ie 

surance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participat- 

ing at 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium................ opeedes 47,685,147 0 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Divi- 

dend Fund, January, 1st, 1883, over and above a 

4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that 

Deviate cede beces canes cede cawimebducdubeed os $2,091,372 1 
Addition to the Fund during 1883 for surplus and 

MATION TASATVEB. 0 0s cncccresecocicceneaicecoves 1,116,989 00 
ote oe BR OA I te E + $8,208,311 16 
Returned to Tontine policyholders during the year 

on matured Tontines. ..........eseeeee deleVed 972,215 12 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Mt, 1884. .........00sseeeeeeees 2,236,096 04 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance............. neaéeepsave . 28,610 48 
Divisible Sarplus at 4 per cent...............- REAR ES SPR Fe . 8 514 17 


Surplus by the New York State Standard at 43¢ percent., estimated at over..... 106,000,000 00 


tent of next annual premium. 


During the year 15,561 policies have been issued, insuring $52,785,564. 


Jan. 1, _ 45,705 
Number o1 = 1, 1881, 48,548 Amount | Jan. 1, 
Jan. 1, 1882, 58,927 Jan. 
Policies in force a 1, 1888, 60,150 at risk 
Jan. 1, 1884, 69,227 


Jan. 1, 1800, $127,417,763. 
1881 726,916. 


Death- (1879, $1,569,854. Income (1879, $2,083,650. Divisible | Jenn ieee $3,120,371. 


1880, 1,781,721. 
claims eer y 018208. from 


est a Surplus at 
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Old and Young. 


SONG.—DAYBREAK. 


BY ARTHUR G, CANFIELD. 








BE. 
Buow, blow, 
Over the sea, 
Eastern Wind, Morning Wind, blow on the day 
Over the sea! 
Kise the white mist from the lips of the billow ; 
Blow the black night beyond the far strand; 
Blow sweet dreams round my true-love’s pillow, 
In that far land. 
Tell her my ship is coming at last 
Over the sea. 
Darkness is over, the night is past. 
Swiftly, swiftly, 
Eastern Wind, Morning Wind, blow on the day! 


SHE. 
Blow, blow, 
Over the sea, 
Eastern Wind, Morning Wind, blow on the day 
Over the sea! 
Kiss the waves still where his ship rushes over ; 
Blow full the cheeka of the merry white sails ; 
Blow round the hour that gives back my lover, 
Ere my hope fails. 
Bravely his ship comes sailing at last 
Over the sea. 
One little hour, and waiting is past. 
Swiftly, swiftly, 
Eastern Wind, Morning Wind, blow on the day! 
LaWBEnce, Kansas. 
~ > 


THE PRINCESS DINA. 
A STORY IN TWO PARTS. 


BY LUCY ©. LILLIE. 
Part I. 

Asout twelve g’clock on a brilliant Octo- 
ber morning Mr. Arthur Endicott, of Con- 
cord, Mass., found himself seated in the 
salon of an Italian villa. 

The room was the usual lofty, marble- 
floored, frescoed apartment belonging to 
such villas; and yet there was about it a 
certain air not common to Italian dwellings 
of the kind. Some touch of home warmth, 
of a quicker instinct about daily life, was 
evidenced in the way small objects were 
disposed of here and there. The somber 
length of a portiére was relieved by the 
neighborhood of a large table scattered 
with trifles, which showed that the vast 
room might havé cozy uses; about the fire- 
place, on a large rug, were a group of 
chairs, comfortable and giving evidence of 
being often used. The center of the room 
was pleasantly filled by a long sofa, with 
seats facing either way and with footstools 
conveniently at hand. 

The half-dozen windows had draperies 
of pale-hued yellow silk, and everywhere 
there were flowers in profusion—roses, he- 
liotrope, mignonette, the late wild blossoms 
of this still verdant season, and some more 
stately plants which, with their broad green 
leaves, decorated each side of the high- 
ceilinged room, and formed a sort of guard 
for the wide doorway, with its vista of 
white marble staircase and swinging cur- 
tains above. 

Italian experiences were by no means 
new to Mr. Endicott, who was one of those 
young Americans who acquire a graceful 
restlessness, as it were, abroad—a habit of 
expecting the picturesque and novel in life 
without sacrificing any peace of mind or 
bodily comfort; and yet as he sat in one of 
the easy chairs, waiting for his hostess, he 
recognized a peculiar character in this 
place; he had felt it in the atmosphere of 
the little village he had just driven through ; 
the ascent of the beautiful slope, the en- 
trance to the villa grounds, and now, finally, 
in the salon itself. 

He smiled reflectively as he looked about 
him, at the piano drawn out from the wall 
and draped carelessly with a piece of 
antique pink silk, whereon faint threads of 
silver outlined a patiern of long ago, at the 
music open upon it, at the pair of long 
gloves thrown down upon a chair near by, 
the parasol with its lace frill, the few 
purely feminine or girlish trifles on the 
table near at hand, and said to himself, with 
a sort of sigh: 

“It looks like -her, even in these few 
things.” 

And then he began to wonder if he should. 
tind her changed. ~ 


It is mot. every day that one travels fifty: 


miles out of one’s way in Italy to see an old 


friend; but Mr. Endicott’s impulse to do so 
had been very strong/and guided by a de- 
sire to give certain confidences respecting 
himself to the one person with whom, for 
ten years, he had felt himself on terms of 
friendship suffieiently strong to warrant the’ 
exaction of time, or interest, sympathy or 
counsels, pay even the aid to decisions 
when he needed them. 

As he sat, awaiting her return from a 
drive, he enjoyed thinking it all over—* 
wondering just what she would say to 
his tale, just what she would suggest. That 
Miss Harding would have something to 
suggest the youpg man never doubted for 
an Instapt.. She always had had, and 
Mr. Endicott’s ideas of the future, vague as 
they often were, gathered their inspiration, 
as a rule, either from some sudden combi- 
nations of circumstances or general experi- 
ences in the past. He had always found 
life pleasant, always had his own way, 
always been liked, and had liked people 
in general well enough to be considered sym- 
pathetic. Personally, he was, no doubt, 
agreeable, A tall, good-looking young fel- 
low of eight-and-twenty, keen. though 
quiet of glance, with a fine wit, an observ- 
ant mind, well stored and also full of in- 
stinctive appreciations, and with a nature 
inclining toward the morbid very slight- 
ly, and qualified in that regard by his 
American faculty for secing and making 
the best of things. A certain twinkle in his 
clear dark eyes, a look of alert intelligence 
about his spare olive-tinted face, dissi- 
pated the idea of indolence he was apt to 
give « stranger. And if he had been told 
that he resembled the young Augustus, he 
was as frequently compared by American 
girls, ina general way, to ‘‘ Englishmen,” 
his type and manner, added to his cultiva- 
tion of a certain faculty for leisure, no 
doubt being suggestive to their minds of a 
highly finished form of civilization. 

Endicott was a trifle impatient when 
there sounded the rustling of skirts, and at 
the top of the marble steps across the little 
landing a girl’s figure appeared. She was 
in riding costume, the dark green cloth 
fitting a tall, very feminine figure, and her 
face, flushed « dainty pink by her exercise, 
was, in that first glance, he told himself, 
just what he remembered it, fair and lovely 
if not definitely beautiful, with warmth 
about the hazel eyes und the sweet lips and 
in the rings of soft, dark hair loose upon 
her forehead, high-bred, perhaps a. trifle 
cold in feature when the face was in re- 
pose. 

Not so now, however. 

She ran down the steps, smilimg an eager 
welcome. 

‘‘My dear Arthur,” the young lady ex- 
claimed, holding out her disengaged hand: 
‘*How goodof you! Have you been here 
long? Where did you come from?” 

He smiled back very happily upon the 
uplifted face. It was hard to believe that 
Kate Harding had reached twenty-five. 
She looked a mere girl. 

‘““My dear Kitty,” he rejoined, ‘ what 
shall I say first? Iam not atall good, I 
have been here an eternity, it seems to me. 
I have come directly from Turin.” 

The young lady moved back and .con- 
tinued to look at him critically and pleas- 
antly. 

** How well youseem! Andare you come 
to make us the long promised visit.” 

‘*IT have come for two days,” he an- 


Endicott had resumed his easy chair and 
Miss Harding was on the central sofa. 

‘¢ But Mamma is at home,” sheexclaimed, 
suddenly. ‘‘ Did they not tell you?” 

Endicott colored slightly. 

** Lasked for you,” he exclaimed. 

Miss Harding laughed and arose at once. 

“And Maria took you at your word,” 
she said. ‘*But I must tell her at once. 
And of course you will remain with us; 
and so I will send Angelo to show you 
your room. Now, Arthur, don’t remon- 
strate. We so rarely have an old friend 
here.” 

Endicott had been accustomed to re- 
gard Miss Harding as a very calm, self- 
possessed young woman. Her manner had 
impressed him as a trifle agitated, and, 
dindeed, had he seen her a moment later, 
he would not have thought himself wrong ; 
} for,on reaching the upper landing, the 





girl paused in one of the.corridor windows 


swered. They were seated by this time. | 





and stood very still a moment, holding her 
clasped hands tightly against her breast, 
and looking out upon the landscape with 
smiling, absent eyes. 

“*T knew he would come,” she said to 
herself, a proud smile curving her lips. 
**T knew it!” 

And then she turned and softly entered 
her mother’s room. 

Mrs. Harding was an invalid, who en- 
joyed Italy as only such a one can. Every 
other climate had failed to give her bodily 
ease; but here the combination of soft 
breezes, fair skies and the dolce far niente 
of existence tranquilized her from a ner- 
vous and rather irritable sick person, who 
thought life full of vexations, into a pretty, 
peaceful little lady on « lounge, or moving 
slowly about her charming rooms with a 
grateful sense of the comfort to be derived 
even in a life where sick headaches and 
migraines might be every-day affairs. 

Miss Harding crossed the room to her 
mother’s side, kneeling down by the sofa. 

‘‘Mamma,” she said, in the very gentle 
tones every one used toward delicate Mrs. 
Harding, “itis Arthur. He has come to 
see us; and I wonder Maria did not tell 
you.” 

‘*Arthur Endicott?” said the mother, 
placidly. ‘‘How very nice. Dear boy! 
Does he look well?” 

‘* H-m, rather,” said Kitty, with an air of 
considering that young gentleman’s appear. 
ance for the first time critically. Shecould 
see every line of the dark young face, 
where there had come the slightest touch 
of change, the look of perplexity which had 
somehow baffled her in his smile, the way 
in which, holding her hand, he had stocd 
up, tall and strong above her, looking down 
searchingly into her happy eyes. *‘‘ Yes, 
Mamma, he is looking very well, one might 
say; older, of course, and a little bit tired, 
Ishould think. But you will come down 
to breakfast, dear. Won't you?” 


This suggestion quite interested Mrs. 
Harding ; and it was with a certain degree 
of ceremony that, an hour later, she made 
her appearance in the large, light dining- 
room, where the breakfast table, with its 
fruits and flowers, formed a brilliant cen- 
tral object, and where Endicott and Kitty 
were already waiting. 

The young lady had changed her habit 
for a smart little walking costume, and, as 
they were seated, she remarked to her 
mother : 

‘* Arthur is not to be allowed to lose his 
time, Mamma; sol mean to take him out 
this afternoon.” 

‘*Yes, dear,” assented the 
‘* What can you show him first ?” 

Kitty smiled very softly. It was her 
fashion when she spoke of anything she 
liked very muclt. 

‘*T think we must go to see Dina,” she 
said, and turned to Arthur, adding: ‘*‘ You 
know, of course, that my step-brother 
married an Italian lady.” 

Endicott laughed. 

‘* Yes, indeed. I know the weeping and 
wailing thereon which ensued in Concord.” 

Kitty looked demure. 

‘* My sister-in-law is most anxious to visit 
Concord,” she said very gravely. ‘‘ When 
you have called upon her you can judge 
how favorably she and Concord would |im- 
press Gach other.” 

‘‘She was a Bachiotti, I believe,” said 
Endicott, with interest. 

‘* Yes; the Princess Bachiotti; and I can 
ionly say Geoff could not have done better; 
indeed I’m not sure that even in Concord 
he could have done as weil.” 

‘Your relish for home is as keen as 
ever,” remarked Endicott. 

** Quite,” said Kitty, promptly. ‘Now 
Mamma, I’m not going to: be unpatriotic; 
but you know, dear, we both love Italy; 
and why shouldn’t we?” The young girl 
looked tenderly at her mother. ‘‘ Did you 
ever see anything fresher or prettier than 
Mamma? _I declare she is only playing in- 
valid now! Why shouldn’t we like a coun- 
try that has made her so happy?” 

‘* Arthur,” said Mrs. Harding, ‘ nothing 
will ever alter Kitty. You see she is pre- 
cisely the same girl you used to play with 
fifteen years ago.” 

‘*And scold’ and teese,” laughed the 
young man, with the happiest air of remi- 
niscence, ‘‘and bully a little, and be kind 
to, now and then.” ” 


mother. 


‘‘ And receive. lectures from?” said Miss 
Harding.“ ‘‘Now remember,” she con- 
tinued, when they were leaving the table, 
**you have a two years’ history to tell me 
and be lectured upon.” 

‘Yes, Kitty,” said the young man, a little 
later, when they were on the terrace just in 
front of the house, waiting for the phaeton. 
‘*T certainly have astory to tell you; and, if 
nota lec‘ure—well, I may. havesome advice, 
I hope.” 

Kitty said nothing for a moment. She 
made a business of settling her gloves and 
glancing to the left to see if the little car- 
riage was coming. 

Presently it appeared—a low phaeton 
drawn by two sturdy donkeys, the reins 
being in the hands of a charmingly pictur- 
esque youth who walked at one side. 


Miss Harding rather briefly explained 
that the way to the Hermitage, as the Prin- 
cess called her hillside villa, was so uneven 
that they were obliged to be driven there 
in this fashion. But Endicott declared it 
to be an ideal way to progress. He seated 
himself at Kitty’s side, the lad took up the 
short reins, admonished the donkeys in a 
cheerful accent, and they went rattling 
away, curving around the hill behind the 
villa, past a line of trees that suddenly 
dimmed the glory of the landscape, and so 
out of a pair of tall gates and along a white 
road, each side of which was fertile if un- 
cultivated, but rich with the colors of the 
land, the diversion of hill and dale, tall 
trees and slender saplings; each break dif- 
ferent in aspect, yet all characterized by 
tones so purely Italian that it was impo:- 
sible to draw comparisons, had either of the 
two friends been so inclined. But they 
were not. Endicott was already begin- 
ning to feel the influence of Kitty’s pres- 
ence, the subtle flavor of fine apprecia- 
tions and sympathy, which had always 
touched their lightest intercourse, which 
put him at once into harmony with his 
surroundings and himself, with all the 
points of attraction which existed in the 
girl’s character and nature. He liked, as 
they drove along the winding, hilly road to 
give himself up to sole enjoyment of this 
feeling, ruffled only by a sort of wonder as 
to why he had stayed away so long; but 
even that was part of what he had to talk 
to her about. 

As for thegirl, she sat looking at the road 
ahead of them very quietly. She wondered 
.why it should make so much difference 
that Arthur had come out. Only yesterday 
she had driven on this same road; and she 
now recalled how, at a certain point, just 
near that little brown church, a longing to 
see him, talk to him, enjoy things with him 
had flashed across her like a joy and pain 
together; and now he had come; he was 
there—actually beside her. She turned ber 
face slowly, and encountered his gaze fixed 
npon her with a look of anxious, affection- 
ate scrutiny. 

‘*The same Kitty,” he said, smiling. 

‘* The very same; andso ArthurI oughtto 
tell you at once of what I wasthinking. It 
was this. How strange that only yesterday I 
was wishing and wondering about you, and 
now you are here, driving with me over 
this country I know so well, just as if it 
was the most ordinary thing in the world; 
whereas yesterday, had you appeared, it 
would have seemed as though you had 
fallen from the skies. You see, Ineeded you 
so much.” 

‘* Why yesterday in partieular?” 

Kitty’s frank gaze was clouded for & 
moment. 

**Oh! well, because I did. You know 
how long. I’ve been used to telling you 
everything.” 

‘* And you were conscious of having con- 
cealed something?” 

‘* Not exactly conscious.” 

“‘Come Katharine, no evading it. Re- 
member I have to talk to you about some- 
thing really serious.” 

Kitty’s manner suddenly changed. 

“Then, Arthur,” she exclaimed, “ at this 
bend in the road we just see the Hermit- 
age. We will be there so soon that I really 
must tell you something about it.” 

Endicott followed her glance, and, across 
a stretch of hilly plain; saw the turrets, the 
massive front and wide courtyard of & 
building which looked half monastery, half 
villa. And, indeed, the Princesa’s Summer 
retreat, which it pleased her fancy to call ® 
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‘‘ Hermitage,” combined both, having a his 

tory as romantic as any medigval dwelling 
in Italy; for it had been one .of those 
twelfth century monasteries, devoted to an 
order of chivalrous enthusiasm for the 
Church and State, had sheltered saints and 
given retreat to sinners in days when the 
plains below were convulsed with strife— 
the great cities contending with each other, 
and splendor oftentimes another name for 
vice and infidelity—and, coming into the 
hands of the Bacherottis a century ago, had 
been added to, with a saloon here and a gal- 
lery and portico there, so that, while the old 
part remained untouched, the newer threw 
its solemn tones into stronger relief, being 
fine and spacious and elegant in contrast to 
the somber walls and moss-grown turrets 
of the monks’ grave dwelling. There 
seemed to be gardens, alleys, and at the 
back an endless grove. Kitty pointed out 
the striking characteristics as the donkeys 
were guided carefully around the last curve, 
and rapidly gave Endicott bits of history 
of the place. 

The road widened before they reached 
the gateway, aad the minor details of the 
Princess’s villa came into sudden promi- 
nence—the spacious courtyard, flanked by 
cypress bordered alleys, which were lost in 
gloom; the terrace just before the wide en- 
trance, with its luxuriance of flowers—the 
massive portico and iron-bound door-way 
which formed the actual front of the build- 
ing, and about which even the lighter fancies 
of the owner had not ventured to throw the 
disturbing touch of decoration cr ornament. 
It was not incongruous; yet the grand 
old entrance stood forth with a certain de- 
fiance of newer feelings and sentiments, a 
tradition in itself; and for all the beauty 
and verdure of the country, for all the 
sense of life and animation which Kitty’s 
charming young presence gave, Endicott 
felt in some way dominated by the influ- 
ence of the past. The twelfth century de- 
fied him to feel modern. 

They left the little carriage at the gate- 
way. Angelo pushed open the gates, and 
Kitty led the way across the court and to 
the entrance of the monastery. 

A very solemn man-servant, with a face 
like a Roman emperor’s, admitted them. 
Kitty’s visit were of ordinary occurrence; 
but Domenico was bidden to announce 
her with some formality, and presently 
they were ushered down the great stone 
hall, on each side of which curtained door- 
ways led into unseen rooms, and by an un- 
expected turning brought into a cool white 
marble corridor and thence toa portiere, 
which the man swung back, making his an- 
nouncement gravely and witha manner 
which Endicott thought admirably suited 
to the place and his position. 


The room was an old one, somberly toned, 
but full of luxury in its furnishings, and 
every window was made to admit light 
and air. The walls were richly decorated, 
and the tapestries were, as Kitty said, 
‘‘distractingly fine”; but there was an air 
of complete unconsciousness of their pecu- 
liar charm about everything. It was as 
though they would—inanimate objects that 
they were—have laughed to scorn the sur- 
prise or admiration of 2 stranger. It was 
all so completely a matter of course. 

Half a dozen people were in the room, 
and the voices did not altogether cease on 
the entrance of Kitty and Endicott; but 
immediately one lady separated from a 
group inthe western window and came 
forwurd, smiling and offering a hand with 
cordial greeting to Kitty’s friend. 

If Endicott had expected a princess in 
complete harmony with the medieval 
solemnity of the house, he was entirely dis- 
appointed ; for ‘‘ Dina,” as Kitty called her, 
was simply the most exquisite specimen of 
a Grande Dame of Paris, London, or Rome 
that he had ever seen. 

She was tall, and yet conveyed an im? 
pression of delicacy in size and contour. 
But for a certain gravity about the lines of 
her mouth and eyes her fair face would 
have seemed almost childish. The pro- 
fuse and elegantly arranged blonde hair, 
the serious brown eyes, the rounded cheek, 
with its pale pink color, and the perfectly 
dressed figure, might, as I say, have been 
a type of a beautiful lady of fashion in any 
country, and, in fact, the Princess had been 
& sort of cosmopolitan, traveling with her 
father on so many diplomatic missions that 





Italy was more her background than her 
daily influence. 

Still, even in that first survey, Endicott 
declared she was surprising. He could 
not, a8 a man, analyze why her dress of 
dark blue velvet produced an impression of 
the latest creation of Worth upon him, why 
her jewelry—heavy and rather antique as 
it was—seemed to be one of the latest ca- 
prices of luxury and fashion. She stood 
before him in the midst of her grand old 
room, with the suggestions of half a world, 
half the history of a country on either side 
of her, the most intensely nineteenth-cen- 
tury little figure—beautiful, sparkling, gra- 
cious—all that she might have been at the 
Tuilleries or St. Petersburgh, but, he could 
not help feeling, no more to be reached 
through that solemn doorway of the monks 
than if the Hermitage had never belonged 
to one of her name. 

But such dissections passed by very 
swiftly; and meanwhile the Princess, with 
the most charming manner in the world, 
was talking to him in the best English he 
had ever heard a foreigner speak. 

‘Katharine has already told me of you, 
Monsieur,” she was saying. ‘‘I believe 
that she and my husband expected you 
last year; but you must make up for it 
now. It is very good of you to come to 
see us at once.” 

‘Tt was a great pleasure,” Endicott said, 
quite fascinated by Madame’s voice, with 
the dainty Italian accent giving a sort of 
lingering cadence to harsh sounds. He 
thought he had never heard bis Janguage so 
charmingly spoken. 

‘‘T have been delighted with the drive 
here; and your place is altogether enchant- 
ing.” 

The Princess shrugged her shoulders 
slightly. 

‘*Ah!” she said. ‘‘ We like to come here 
for the quiet. You know what a student 
Mr. Harding is? And next year he will 
have to go again to Russia; so retirement 
such as we can have here is to be desired. 
You must ask Kilty to show you some of 
the old parts of the house. I believe all 
Americans like antiquity; do they not?” 


Endicott agreed that they did; and pres- 
ently he found himself being presented tu one 
or two tall gentlemen, of very fine appear- 
ance, who had been discussing politics in 
full round tones, and with an imperturbable 
gravity of demeanor. The conversation 
.was being carried on in French, a language 
Endicott always enjoyed, and the Italians 
soon engrossed him with their discussion. 
It was at a period when the lull in party 
feeling in Italy was more significant than 
any storm, and the questions which ab- 
sorbed men, and many women of the day, 
were 80 vital, that every new light upon 
them from an intelligent source was valua- 
ble; so Endicott, in his quiet, forcible way, 
was soon expressing himself on King Hum- 
bert’s policy, and, Protestant that he was, 
giving vent to his very decided sympathies 
with the Vatican, and defending his idea of 
the mistaken judgments in regard to the 
good of the people. 

Meanwhile, from time to time, his eyes 
sought Kitty; and he soon perceived that, 
from the moment of entering the room, she 
had been engrossed by one person. Just as 
he had at once been impressed by the char- 
acteristics of the Princess, so the man with 
whom Kitty was talking in low tones, had 
seemed to flash his personality upon the 
stranger, as one of the objects in the room 
and company to be noticed first. He was 
tall and finely built, and, standing against 
the window, the lines of his face showed 
distinctly—clearly cut, high bred, princely, 
the brow well proportioned and so empha- 
sizing more strongly a certain cruelty or 
cunning about the eyes and mouth. He 
was unquestionably what any woman 
would be likely to call a superbly handsome 
man, and he had that indefinable pride of 
bearing and dignity of manner, which gave 
his slow smile, and the caressing tones of 
his voice as he talked to the young girl the 
value of special attention and favor. He 
was talking; and yet it was evident Kitty 
was but half listening. She was seated in 
the window, her face half averted, her 


glanced 
up at her companion witha little smile and 
shake of the head; but, on the whole, 





thought Endicott, he is holding his own; 


he is one of those men who will carry their 
point by their force of will, of influence, of 
persistency. Consequently, his interest in 
the question of a certain Italian railroad 
diminished, and almost directly he observed 
the Princess coming toward him with the 
fine tact he felt certain she possessed. 

‘“*T want Kitty to show you the old house, 
Mr. Endicott,” she said, ‘‘ before we have 
coffee. Count Amalfi”—and the lady of 
the house flashed her most brilliant smile 
upon Miss Harding’s cavalier—‘‘ will you 
permit me to ask you about those coins,” 
etc., etc. 

Kitty was speedily made free, and En- 
dicott fancied that it was with an air of 
relief she joined him. 

‘*Who is he?” said Arthur, as soon as 
they were out of hearing. 

Kitty had led the way through a side door 
into a long, wide room, lighted by windows 
high in the wall. 

‘*Oh! the Count Amalfi!” said Kitty, very 
carelessly. 

‘* A particular friend of yours?” 

‘* Yes, I suppose so, Now, Arthur, this 
room used to be the old refectory. Do you 
see that little door ? It leads iuto the chapel; 
and there are preserved the strangest old 
relics.” 

Endicott was obliged to resign himself to 
an exhaustive survey of the old part of the 
building; and, as he remembered later, it 
was well worthy time andstudy. But Kitty’s 
lithe young figure moving ahead of him— 
now in shadows, now in some unexpected 
gleam of light from upper windows or a 
sudden turn in the halls, fascinated his 
gaze in an exasperating fashion, As she 
stood, leaning her arms on an old chest 
and looking up at him with her sweet, clear 
glance, the light of an oriel window touch- 
ing her oval cheek with a tenderly warm 
gleam, he found himself thinking how very 
lovely she was, how womanly, how gentle; 
and in the midst of Ler account of an old 
knight whose bones lay beneath them 

‘* Kitty,” he said, suddenly, ‘I want a 
long talk with you. I told you I needed 
advice.” 

From his side of the chest the young 
mun leaned forward, his dark eyes level 
with hers, something earnest and more 
anxious than she had ever seen in bis ex- 
pression. 

‘‘T know,” said the girl, hurriedly. ‘‘But 
really, now, Arthur, we must look at these 
things, or Dina will think us very careless 
of her treasures.” 

And Kitty moved back, disclosing the 
medisval Knight’s tombstone, a worn slab 
in the corridor near the old chapel. Close 
at hand were glass cases of relics—those 
pathetic mementos of the actual flesh and 
blood which had once imprisoned souls 
more ardent doubtless than their own, as- 
pirations surely as high, pangs as deep as 
any these two young people, coolly examin- 
ing them, could ever know; and Endicott’s 
nature was at least artistic enough to 
share Kitty’s reverence for the objects be- 
fore them, and it was fascinating to hear 
her little bits of history, her mention of the 
grand old names, the dates, the stirring in- 
cidents which had made the Hermitage 
famous io that far away and stirring past. 


From the oldest part of the refectory a‘ 
staircase led away up to along room with 
a vaulted ceiling—a council chamber, it 
might have been; but Kilty, as though she 
had but yesterday conversed with Lorenzo 
di San Mento, the architect, explained that 
it had been intended for a new chapel; but 
it was never finished. 

“They lost their revenues,” she said, 
with a real regret in her tone. ‘‘ When I 
came here first, Arthur, you can’t think 
how this place enthralled me. Dina has 
never been able to understand it yet. I 
would spend hours roaming about, study- 
ing, thinking, dreaming about the old days 
here, and the first builders; and then, to 
go back to Dina’s part of the house, her 
fine rooms, her luxuries, her splendid 
friends, and to Dina herself seemed so 
strange.” ; 

Kitty laughed, a little drearily, perhaps. 

‘That Amalfi looks admirably in keeping 
with it all,” remarked Endicott. 

Kitty flashed an amused look at him. 

‘‘ Sometimes,” she assented, ‘‘ he does.” 

They had begun to climb the tower stairs, | 





lA 
/The top of the old house contained one 
of those roofs; with little terraced ledges 
and railings, one meets with throughout 
Italy; but, as the Princess’s friends were 
particularly fond of the view from. the 
Hermitage tower, she had contrived to give 
its roof an air of peculiar attraction. In 
the uppermost enclosure were some 
benches, and, in a sort of observatory, a 
fine telescope; but Kitty and her companion 
stood near the lowest edge and gazed in 
silence fora moment at the scene unrolled 
before them. 
The Hermitage seemed miles above the 
valley and the plains; and midway the 
rugged slopes of country, broken in their 
descent by groves, or some unexpected 
sweep of green, held this piece of earth as 
it were divided from the lower land's tran- 
quility and bloom, as though something of 
the sterner, flercer quality of medieval 
times yet held it enchained, dominating the 
softer side of life with the same power of 
renunciation and discipline which, in old 
days, had led the knights of that country to 
leave the city’s splendor, and, climbing those 
rugged hills, lay heart and life at the service 
of the Lord. The brown and green tones 
of the hillsides, the belts of cypress trees 
were strongly marked; the earth broken or 
furrowed turned a rich, warm color to the 
October sky; but beyond all this a land of 
perfect bloom and sunshine stretched 
toward the plains of Lombardy; town and 
village showing spires and turrets piercing 
the clear Italian air, the red and white and 
gray stones coloring the distance like sus- 
pended bits of mosaic, while far beyond the 
Adriatic was visible—a thin blue line of 
water kissed tenderly by the sun. To all 
the haze of the afternoon lent its ineffable 
charm ; the churches, dotted here and there, 
sent forth their chimes, like answers rung 
one to the other—messages, as it might have 
seemed, from earth to sky; sound and color 
and form all blending together in one divine 
and distant harmony. 

‘* You see, Arthur,” said Kitty, in a sub- 
dued tone, and leaning her cheek. against 
his hand, ‘‘the Princess hasintroduced a 
very important element into our lives. It 
is she who has transformed Mamma, I be- 
lieve, and she is an enthusiastic Italian in 
certain ways; and Count Amalfi”— 

Endicott broke into a discordant laugh. 

‘* Kitty,” he said, ‘‘those are certainly 
rain clouds over there in the distance. Don’t 
you think we had better go down? I think 
this about the most perfect view I have 
seen in Italy.” 

Endicott was right about the signs of rain. 
On their return to the Princess’s salon, the 
little “company were discussing probabili- 
ties quite anxiously, The Princess was in 
an easy chair, drawn near to the fire-place, 
where one or two logs were slowly burn- 
ing, and Endicott thought her, if possible, 
more beautiful and surprising than ever. 


She seemed very graciously inclined 
toward the young man, and he was in no 
degree averse to a little chat with her. Ina 
few moments he had given her various 
data of his life, he had declared himself 
to be an idle wanderer on the face of the 
earth, and had made her understand how 
old and dear a friendship was his and 
Kitty’s. 

‘*] am going to America very soon,” re- 
marked the Princess, giving the sparkling 
bracelets she wore a little languid shake on 
her arm. ‘My husband assures me I will 
not like it; but I wish to see for myself. 
Kitty, our Bella Katrina, may be wholly 
Italian if she likes; but for me”’—the Prin- 
cess smiled deliciously and spread out her 
hands with a graceful gesture—‘“ I am of 
all the world.” 

Endicott felt a shiver of horror at the 
thought of Kitty’s being *‘ wholly Italian” ; 
and indeed, she had never looked more im- 
pressively American than at this moment, 
as she sat again talking to the Oount 
Amalfi. Her smile, her sweet, unaffected 
laughter, her natural, girlish sparkle, and 
her hint of deeper words and fancies— 
what were all these, Endicott thought sav- 
agely, if not American? But the Princess 
followed his glance with an air of contented 
reflection. 

‘You have no idea how ‘ simpatica’ she 
is,” continued the little ledy. ‘* Whatever 
Kitty does is with all her heart, though she 
is so quiet; and, if she marries here, why’ 





Kitty having declared that Arthur must 


she will do wonders. Really, Monsieur,’ 
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wonders! Already she has an influence with 
people wiser than herself. The Count 
Amalfi, forexample. He is completely fas- 
cinated by her ideas, her novel projects, 
her enthusiasm. 

The Princess’s beautiful childlike gaze 
was fastened upon Endicott, and he was 
annoyed to feel himself blushing angrily. 

But the suggestion of Kitty with “ pro- 
jects,” ‘‘ enthusiasm,” baving an ‘influ- 
ence,” was unbearable, and he had already 
decided that Amalfi was objectionable as an 
acquaintance, and most decidedly 80 as a 
possible lover. 

The Princess continued to regard him 
with a soft air ofinterest, in which, had he 
been less absorbed, he would have detected 
some compassion. 

“You must come up to see me some 
morning, Monsicur,” she said gently. ‘* Mr. 
Harding returns from Pisa to-morrow. 
Will you nut breakfast with us? Kitty will 
cume, no doubt”; and Endicott, recover- 
ing himself, thanked the Princess, declar- 
ing himself quite ready to do her bidding, 
but adding that his time was very short. 

**Never mind,” said the Princess, smiling, 
‘‘extend it; You say you are idle; surely 
noone is expecting you at any certain 
day.” 

They were standing near Kitty by this 
time, and Endicott perceived that she was 
waiting, with apparently quickened interest, 
for his reply. 

**I must be in Venice on the twelfth” he 
said, gravely. 

**You see, Arthur,” said Kitty, as they 
were being driven down the hill, a little 
dash of rain obliging him to hold an um- 
brella carefully over her, ‘‘Dinais a won- 
derful person. She is the keenest creature, 
for all her grace and her beauty and her 
childlike eyes; no one thinks of opposing 
her about anything. The best of it is she 
never annoys or ruffles one. It is all ac- 
complished so quietly and naturally that you 
actually think you are having your own 
way, until suddenly Dina’s smiling ap- 
proval—her pat on your shoulder, as it 
were—shows you that it has been exactly 
her way.” 

“And is it possible, Kitty,” inquired the 
young man, laughing, ‘‘that she carries 
all her points with you ?” 

‘* My dear Arthur,” said the young lady, 
with an air of complete resignation, ‘I 
never dream of opposing Dina.” 


Atpany, N.Y. 
“WHEN WILL THE FLOWERS 
COME?” 





BY MARY D. BRINE. 


“ Waen will the flowers come,” baby, dear? 
Why, darling, listen! They'll soon be here. 
The earth is preparing day by day 
To put on her new green dress so gay. 
Ob! pretty soon ; yes, pretty soon, 

The beautiful world will be all in tune ; 
And under a merry Summer sky, 
The meadows in soft green robes shall lie. 


You'll see the buttercups, golden bright, 

The pretty pew daisies, so fair and white ; 
You'll breathe the fragrance of bud and flower, 
And, oh! my baby, with every hour 

There'll be new joys on the happy earth, 

New pleasures born with the Summer’s birth ; 
And you and I will presently go 

In search of the sweet May blossom, you know. 


And I'll make a crown for your head, and you 
Shall be the queen of the blossoms, too, 
While over our heads the birds will sing 

Till the very woods with melody ring. 

So, ho! my baby ; and hey! my dear, 

How giad we'll be when Summer is here! 

Bo just be patient. It won’t be long 

Till you'll have the ffowers, the birds, and song. 
New Yorx Crry. 
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THE STORY OF LEON. 


BY SUSAN M. DAY. 





‘‘Comez, Brasidas! I want you to mark 
the spot where my discus strikes the ground. 
I intend to do something worth noting to- 
day.” 

Brasidas dropped the top which he was 
skillfully spinning, and ran to obey the com- 
mand of Agis, a boy older than he, and 
whom he loved better than any of the rest, 
except one. 

Several boys were striving as to which 
could throw the metal discus the furthest. 
At last Agis took his turn. Leaning well 
forward, his right knee somewhat bent, he 





raised the heavy weight in his right hand 
as high as his shoulder, and hurled it for- 
ward with tremendous force. It sped 
through the air and struck the earth far 
beyond. Brasidas ran to mark the spot; 
and his joyful shout assured Agis that he 
had distanced all the others. 

“*T think, of all the boys of Sparta, no 
one could have made a better throw than 
that!” cried Agis, looking around proudly. 

**No! No one but Leon!” answered the 
loyal Brasidas. 

‘Oh! Leon, of course! It is always 
Leon! One grows very tired of hearing of 
no one but Leon!” muttered Agis, discon- 
tentedly, as he turned away, the bright 
glow of triumph fading out of his face. 

‘*But where is Leon to-night?” asked 
one; and the question passed from one 
group to another. 

“Yes, where is Leon? 
know.” 

But Brasidas shook his head; the ab- 
sence of his friend had already puzzled and 
pained his affectionate heart. 

**Ah! there he comes!” he cried, joy- 
fully. ‘‘ But no! what can be the matter? 
He is not going to joinus. See! He turns 
away toward the river.” 

The sun was sinking behind the slopes of 
Mount Taygetus. The bronze temple of 
Minerva, the glory of Sparta, reflected the 
dazzling rays. The soft, golden light 
flooded the valley which the ancient city 
occupied, ‘‘the hollow vale of queenly Lace- 
demon,” as Homer called it. It tinged, 
also, the swift flowing waters of the river 
Eurotas. 

The Spartan boys were engaged in trials 
of strength and in various games in the 
grounds surrounding the gymnasium. 
Some were tossing ball. Here a group of 
the younger ones were spinning tops. Two 
were throwing from the backs of their 
hands and catching in their palms five 
smooth white stones brought from the 
river; for the famous game of jack-stones 
was a favorite pastime more than two 
thousand years ago. Two others had 
thrown a rope over the limb of a tree, and, 
taking hold of its ends, with their backs to 
each other, were trying to see which could 
lift the other from the ground. Some were 
singing the warlike songs; and, in a re- 
mote spot, one was playing on the harp, 
another on the. flute. Everywhere there 
was action, life, and eagerness; for the 
boys of Sparta were taught to be strong 
and brave. 

One, alone, was walking away from the 
busy scene, and directing his steps toward 
the bank of the river. It was Leon, the 
handsomest, bravest, strongest of them all. 
When he was only a few days old, and was 
brought before the old men that they 
might say whether he were strong and 
healthy enough to live, they had praised 
his remarkable beauty and strength. If he 
had been weak and sickly, he would have 
been put to death; for they did not know 
in those far away ages, that sometimes 
those who have the frailest bodies, have 
also the quickest brains and the largest 
hearts. 

Until he was seven years old, Leon had 
lived under his mother’s care. She was a 
hoble woman, and had taught him true 
nobility of soul. Then he had been brought 
to the public place where all Spartan boys 
were educated together in gymnastics, 
‘grammar, and music, and instructed to be 
obedient and brave, modest and forgetful 
of self. 

From the very first Leon had been a 
leader. He was made captain of the little 
company to which he belonged, and every 
one praised him for his bravery. Now he 
was sixteen years old, tall, lithe, and 
straight, with close-cut hair, flashing eyes, 
and features as regular as those which the 
sculptors cut from the shining marble. 

He was the swiftest runner, the strongest 
wrestler, and the sweetest of all the sweet 
singers on the play-ground. Why, then, was 
he leaving the scene where, generally, his 
was the most conspicuous figure? As he 
turns his back, his friends see that the red 
blood runs down his naked shoulders and 
stains his woolen tunic. He has been 
scourged, they know, and they look ques- 
tioningly at each other; for it is a strange 
thing, indeed, that Leon should be whipped, 
except on the day when all are scourged at 
Diana’s altar, to see which can best bear the 


Brasidas will 


pain. But they say nothing; for they were 
taught that words should be few and sim- 
ple, and useless talk was frowned upon by 
the stern men of Laconia, so that we may 
well call him who is sparing of his words, 
laconic. 

Leon, like all true-hearted boys in ancient 
times and in ours, was a hero-worshiper. 
Archander, his Iren, as the commander of 
the boys, a youth of twenty, was called, 
was the object of his reverent affection. 
That day, after the public mess, when men 
and boys gathered for their simple meal of 
black broth, figs, and cheese, Archander 
had detained him. Several of the older 
men were present; for they were ever 
watchful how the Iren treated the -bvys, 
who were obliged to do his biddiag without 
demur. , 

Stretching himself on his couch, Archan- 
der called Leon, his favorite, to his side. 

‘*Leon, who is the nobles? man in 
Sparta?” 

Now the boys were taught to answer 
boldly, and they were punished if they 
seemed afraid to speak. Simply and earn- 
estly, Leon replied: 

‘*He who is most like Archander.” 

And because the older men knew, and 
Archander himself knew that it was not 
flattery, but the boy’s earnest belief, they 
smiled, and did not censure him. Then, 
after a moment, Archander said: 

‘*Leon, you have been honored to-day. 
Because you are strong beyond the others, 
the rulers have permitted you to go out 
with us young men, to-night, to kill some 
of the slaves who conduct themselves too 
much like free men. You will be ready?” 


But, to the surprise of all, Leon made no 
reply. A dark flush, like a cloud over a 
silver lake, covered his bright face. Ar- 
chander was angry. 

‘* Speak, boy!” he commanded; and Leon 
raised his head, saying proudly and 
bravely : 

**It is a cowardly act to kill an unarmed 
slave!” 

A murmur of disapproval was heard from 
the old men. The boys of Sparta were not 
allowed to question the wisdom of the com- 
mands which they received. 

**An inconsiderate boy, who does not re- 
spect his superiors, is a disgrace to human 
nature,” said Archander, scornfully ; and, in 
the same moment, the scourge, swung by 
his powerful arm, came down on the bare 
neck of Leon. He did not even wince. It 
was he who had received the prize at 
Diana’s altar, for best bearing the painful 
whipping; and would he flinch now? The 
old men approved the act. Indeed, if the 
Iren ever failed in his just punishment of 
the boys, he, himself, would be cLastised 
by the elders, when the boys had been sent 
away. 

Then Archander spoke again : 

‘* What is the first duty of a Spartan?” 

‘* Obedience!” answered Leon, firmly. 

‘*Obey, then! Take this dagger, and be 
ready to go with'’me to-night! If this 
weapon is not stained with the blood of the 
slave whom I shall point out to you, it shall 
be sprinkled with your own. Go, now, 
and bring reeds for my bed!” 

Leon went forth down to the river, as we 
have seen him. Brasidas watched him for 
a moment; thea he followed slowly after 
him. When he reached the Eurotas he saw 
Leon lying on the ground, clutching the 
reeds which grew about him. He sprang 
to his feet as he heard footsteps. 

“* Leon!” cried Brasidas, in amazement, 
for he saw tears on his cheeks. ‘‘Do you 
weep because you have been scourged?” 

‘*No!” answered Leon, hotly; and, in- 
deed, he had thought nothing of the pain, 
though the cool evening wind made the 
broken skin smart severely. 

‘*Itisunmanly to weep!” said Brasidas. 

‘Not when one is alone,” retorted Leon. 
“Did not the godlike Achilles weep 
when he was wronged? Have you not 
heard of him in the poems of the immortal 
Homer, which lLycurgus brought to 
Sparta? It is as natural to weep as to 
laugh; and did not the great law-giver 
place a statue of the god of laughter in 
every hall in Sparta?” 

He had dashed away his tears, and com- 
menced pulling the reeds with his hands. 
Beds of these reeds were all that the youths 
had to sleep upon, with a little thistle- 





Thus they were made tough and enduring. 
Pointing to a reed stronger and better than 
the rest, Leon said: 

“Come here, Brasidas! What do you 
see?” 

‘** A fine, tall reed.” 

‘* What else ?” 

‘* It has a black spot upon it!’ 
‘*Evenso,” answered Leon. ‘‘ And thisis 
why I weep, because on the noblest Spar- 
tan Ihave seen a black spot!” And he 
turned sadly away. 

When the dark curtains of night had 
fullen, a small band of chosen young men 
went quietly out of the city to the village 
of the Helots or slaves. There were some 
of these who had been too daring of late; 
they had been noticed by the rulers, the 
Ephors, and condemned to be slain; for 
there was fear lest they should lead the 
other slaves iu revolt against their masters. 
Archander spoke but once to Leon. He 
stationed him behind a tree near the hut 
ofa Helot, and said: 

‘*He will soon come this way. Fall upon 
him and kill him. He isa dangerous man. 
He has taken off the dog-skin cap and the 
sheep-skin garment, and has worn the 
chiton of afree man. He has even dared 
to sing the Spartan songs.” 


Leon remained alone, hidden by the tree. 
If the service required of him had been a 
different one, his heart would have beaten 
proudly, that he had been thought old enough 
and strong enough to be the companion of 
Archander and his mates; for it was not 
customary to choose boys for such duties 
until they had reached the age of nineteen. 
But the true bravery of a noble spirit had 
long made him loathe this custom of 
secretly assassinating every slave who 
showed the same qualities which were most 
admired in one of Spartan birth. It had 
been the most bitter sorrow he had ever 
known to learn that his beloved Archander, 
whom he had thought to be as much nobler 
in soul than the rest as he was stronger in 
body, had undertaken the mission with 
eagerness, rather than with reluctance and 
horror. As he mused thus, sadly, the steps 
of the unsuspecting slave were heard. <Ac- 
customed to obey, Leon sprang forward at 
the right moment, and, boy as he was, 
tripped the young Helot by a swift move- 
ment, and planted his foot upon his breast. 
The slave was unarmed. Leon held the 
dagger to his heart. A late moon was rising 
slowly over Mt. Parnon. Its beams fell on 
the prostrate man. Surprised as he had 
been, helpless as he was, there was yet no 
trace of fear upon his face. He looked up 
at Leon with eyes as firm as his own. 

Leon could not drive the dagger into the 
heart of such a man. He sprang back, 
crying: 

‘*Go! for I cannot kill you.” 

The slave started to his feet and would 
have made quick use of his unlooked for 
freedom; but the nobleness of Leon awaked 
the answering nobleness of his own heart. 
The slender figure of the boy was already 
disappearing in the direction of the city. 
The slave knew what was the fate of the 
disobedient, and he followed him at a dis- 
tance. 

When the fair goddess of the dawn had 
touched the eastern sky with her rosy 
fingers, Leon went to the public building 
where the Ephors held their meetings, and 
where they also took their meals together. 
Archander had seen and followed him. 

Leon stood before the five rulers, and 
with bravery and firmness related the 
events of the preceding night. His words 
were few and direct. He ended his story 
in this simple manner. 

‘“‘Lycurgus has said that Sparta needs 
no walls of brick; for she has a wall of 
men. This slave, whom I was commanded 
to kill, if free, would be a strong part of 
our living wall. Why should I kill him 
who has shown the courage we are trained 
to feel? He is stronger than I and more 
brave. Archander has said if this dagger 
is not stained with the blood of that slave, 
it shall be marked with my own. Take it, 
my masters. It is spotless. Let my life 
pay for my disobedience.” 

With such words he bared his breast, 
and looked with flashing eyes into the 
faces of the rulers as he handed them the 
gleaming steel. 

At that moment there was a commotion 





down in Winter, perhaps, for warmth. 


in the hall. The slaves who were in 8 
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tendance tried to prevent some one from 
advancing; but the intruder pressed by 
them, and fell upon his knees by Leon’s 
side. It wasthe slave whom he had spared. 
He uttered a few breathless words. 

“The heart of Leon is the noblest in 
Sparta; for it has felt compassion for the 
helpless! He spared my life. Take it now, 
and save him from punishment!” 

Then the hearts of the Ephors were 
touched; and, although it was a strange 
and daring thing for the boy to have re- 
proved them, aud to have disobeyed their 
laws, they could but admire his courage 
and the devotion of the despised Helot. 
They dismissed Leon, therefore, with only 
a slight reproof, and they gave to the de- 
serving slave his freedom. 

All were well pleased with the result ex- 
cept Archander, who looked on with heavy 
eyes and gloomy brow. His was a proud 
nature, that would not bear reproof. He 
had loved Leon, and gloriefi in the boy’s 
devotion, and was very angry with him for 
having dared to condemn anything that he 
himself might do A stinging sense that 
Leon was right and he was wrong only 
added to his wrath. From that time he 
treated him with a cold neglect, which cut 
the boy far more deeply than the scourge. 
He never gave him commands now, nor an 
unnecessary word, nor reproofs, nor even 
blows, which would have been welcome. 
Leon was bitterly unhappy. Nothing now 
could bring a smile to his lips. His clear 
voice was no longer heard in the warlike 
songs; his four-stringed harp hung silent 
upon the wall; and though he was still vic- 
torious in all games and trials of strength, 
it brought him no joy. Even though the 
beautiful-cheeked maidens smiled upon him 
when he had overcome all the other boys 
in the public festivals, he felt no thrill of 
triumph, but was forever sad. The one 
thought that filled his heart was to do some- 
thing that would win back the approving 
love of Archander. At last the occasion 
came. 

The shortening days gave notice that the 
Winter season was approaching. It was 
the time of the year when the Spartans 
were accustomed to hunt the wild boar in 
the woods and mountains. It was a very 
dangerous sport, and, for that reason, 
much delighted in by the youths. They 
were encouraged to practice it, to increase 
their strength and agility. 

Archander was a zealous huntsman. He 
took with him the elder and braver boys 
among those committed to his care. Leon, 
of course, was always of the number; but 
as yet, the coveted sport had given him but 
little pleasure; for the coldness of his Iren 
was as if a heavy cloud shut out the bright- 
ness of the sun. 

One day they came upon a boar of terri- 
ble size and strength, It was the custom, 
in those days, to hunt on foot, and the 
huntsman‘was often placed in great dan- 
ger. Archander was always reckless and 
daring, and, on this occasion, he seemed 
more than ever impetuous. As the dread- 

ful beast, chased by the dogs of the cele- 
brated Spartan breed, turned in fury, Ar- 
chander rushed forward, intending to strike 
the animal with his spear in the middle of 
the forehead, between the eyes; and this 
would have been a mortal wound. At the 
critical moment his foot slipped on some 
wet leaves, causing his spear to turn one 
side, so that it did not penetrate to the vi- 
tal spot. Archander realized his immedi- 
ate danger, and sprang backward. The en- 
raged beast rushed forward, his eyes gleam- 
ing like glow-worms, the bristly spikes ris- 
ing fiercely along -his back, his hideous 
tusks aimed at the body of his foe. An- 
other second, and the life-blood of the no- 
ble Archander would have stained the un- 
worthy earth. 

Leon ‘had kept close to the side of the 
man whom he so greatly loved. With 
wonderful swiftness he sprang before him, 
and received into his own body the terrible 
tusks of the raging beast. Archander 
seized another spear, and plunged it into 
the shoulder of the boar. The huge animal 
fell back dead; but no one cared for the 
prey, for the blood of Leon was gushing 
forth from the deep and deathly wound. 

As Archander bent over him, the cruel 
coldness was all gone from his face, and, 
instead, there was a look of tender love and 

keen anxiety. 


The eyes of the dying boy grew radiant 
in response, and a smile of inexpressible 
joy curved his beautifully shapedlips. His 
time ot triumph had come; and he died at 
the happiest moment that his life could 
ever have known. 

Then they made a litter of oak boughs, 
and carried him back into the city with 
slow and sorrowful steps. And when his 
stately mother came to look upon the beau- 
tiful face, the women gathered about her 
with consoling words. But she put them 
aside, and said, with untrembling voice: 

‘*Let no one seek to offer me consolation. 
If he had lived for years, could he have 
died more nobly?” 

Then she looked, with proud and tearless 
eyes, for the last time, on the face of her 
boy, where the radiant smile was still pre- 
served in the eternal repose of death. 

Then they laid the fair body in the grave, 
wrapped in red cloth and olive leaves, as 
though he had been a general who had 
ended his life fighting for the glory of 
Sparta; for they said: 

‘* Leon has been as noble in his death as 
if he had fallen upon the battle-field; for he 
has given his life for Archander.” 

New Haven, Comyn, 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” Tux Inpevenpent, New York, 











ATTACHED DIAGONALS, 


* * 
* * 
. * 

* 

* * 

* * 
* - 
* * 
* * 

Ll 
al * 

* * 
. * 
* il 
* ™ 
* 

* ad 
- * 
- - 


Each diagonal commences and ends with the 
same letter. 

The upper, from right to left, contracts ; con- 
tinued from left to right, for sacred relics; con- 
tinued from right to left, divisions in a church. 

Upper, from left to right, small fish ; continued 
from right to left, confessions to a priest ; con- 
tinued from left to right, struggles. 


SAYINGS IN PI. 
1. Poyktinviltoesa. 
2. Fairhahcidmarsilgiene. 
% Forlastwernsideshirrea, 


CHANGE OF FEET. 


Change the last letter of each word so as to 
produce a new one, 

1, Change an animal to a measure ; 2, change 
boiled corn meal toa fragrant scent; 3, with- 
out light to courage; 4, change the stopper of 
a barrel to a case fora bed; 5, change withont 
life to without hearing; 6, change a sleigh toa 
boat; 7, change a small particle of matter to a 
small insect ; 8, change the stump of a tree to a 
set of horses; 9, changes man of a certain po- 
litical party to goose; 10, change a grunting ox 
to a large root; 11, change a ship’s boat to an 
open mouth; 12, change feebleness to sound- 
ness; 18, change a drop of fluid from emotion 
to oxen harnessed together; 14, change to walk 
affectedly to playing badly on an instrument; 
15, change a water-lizard to that which seems to 
some men the most attractive thing in life. 


BIRD PUZZLE. 


Change the initial letter of each word of which 
the meaning is given, and produce a vird. 

Example—love, dove. 

1, Token; 2, local position; 8, condensed 
smoke; 4, a fop; 5, partofthe face; 6, one of 
the months; 7, one of the heavenly bodies; 8, 
one of the professions; 9, a ledge; 10, to stir 
up; 11,a condiment prepared from pulverized 
seeds of & pungent taste ; 12, a city of Germany ; 
18, important part of a vessel; 14, & pointed 
instrument for piercing ; 15,a covered portien ; 
16, securing with a key; 17, a stromig mixed 
drink ; 18, a vegetabie ; 19, a plant it is good to 
live in poetically ; 20, a bey; 21, one who lolls 
instead of sitting upright; 22, a light, spongy 
cake ; 28, an order of plants which have their 
netics the back of the leaves; %, 








able for its ingenuity in constructing its habi- 
tations ; 29, a simpleton ; $0, not imaginary. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 24ru. 


KNIGHT'S MOVE PUZZLE. 


1, These are the times that try men's souls. 

2. Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

8. Misery acquaints a man with strange bed- 
fellows. 

4. Tired Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep. 
5. Music hath charms to soothe the savage 
breast. 

6. The mind’s the standard of the man. 

7. The end must justify the means. 

8. Who shall decide when doctors disagree? 


AUTHORS. 


1, Thomas Paine (‘‘The Crisis”); 2, Oliver 
Goldsmith (‘‘ Deserted Village”) ; 3, Shakespeare 
(“Tempest”); 4, Edward Young (“ Night 
Thoughts”) ; 5, William Congreve (‘‘ The Mourn- 
ing Bride”) ; 6, Isaac Watts (‘‘ Horae Lyricae”) ; 
7, Matthew Prior (‘Hans Carvel”); 8, Alexan- 
der Pope (‘‘ Moral Essays”). 


PI. 
Procrastination is the thief of time, 


Author.—Edward Young. 
Where Found,—“ Night Thoughts.” 


FAMILIAR SAYING, 


“ He was a man 
Who stole the livery of the court of Heaven 
To serve the Devil in.” 


AUTHOR, 


R Re-vamp P 
O Oporto O 
B Barrel L 
E Enamel L 
R Rococo O 
T Thwack K 
(‘The Course of Time.”’) 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONY. 

We commend the following from a gentleman 
in Providence, R, I., to the careful perusal of all 
who doubt the great curative value of our Treat- 
ment, After questioning, and hesitating he fi- 
nally became em ap at his condition — 
was steadily growing worse, and resoly _ 
Compound Oxy, x76 matrial. Whatit did A 
in best told in his own words, He says: 

‘*T commenced the use of Compound Oxygen 
eer cae deal of thought, and, as far as in 

power, careful study of the different cases 
whish had been finally testified to as to the great 
— received, but not withoul many misgivings 
its great curative power, I had been running 
own, consequent upon hard office work and 
close confinement for many years, a I 
took the business of train conductor, in hope 
of a benefit from out-door exercise. In my re- 
duced state I took cold at the very commence- 
ment, which, after a five weeks’ struggle threw 
me into typhoid pneumonia, It was at his time 
that I resolved to try and see for myself how far 
you had succeeded accomplishing what you 
seemed to desire—that of conferring a great 
benefit be man your fellow beings W7 by giving them 
this grea edy, 80 seeming fy thasagpel simple oe knd at 80 
littie cost ; and I am to-day tru that 1 
had the courage to ab ce what +o few 
would advise under the circumstances. From a 
weak and feeble state I have to some- 
thing like my old self. Bronchial trouble is less, 
shortness of breath and heart trouble have de- 
creased. I feel better generally, and begin to 
—— there may be something of life left for me 
yet. 

Our ‘ Treatise on Compound Ozygen,” con- 
taining a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, anda 
large record of surprising cures in Consumption, 
Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, etc., 
a a wide range of chronic diseases, will be sent 

Addre Rs. STARKEY & Paven, 1109 and 
Tint Girard St., Philadelphia. 








PISO'S CURE F 1 


cunts WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS, 
Tastes 


Best 
Use in time. OTR ur deme 
CONSUMPT 1c IN 








GOLD BAKER ange] 1878, 


Breakfast ast Cae. 


Warranted absolutely pur 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more econom|- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 

, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


OURKEE'S Mane 


| eee A Good Salad 


la I A saniele 


DRESSING 
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FLORENCE DARNING SILK 





“PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR 
Repairs on Silk or Woolen Stockings and 
Undergarments, 


Woolen tockings oye ith thi 
longer, end are free ne +. 
oe % the use of wool yarns 


In Pee ine Hosiery, of wha material 
ies ‘wil Selly Increase tte Jombhiey Eee. 
ar the Sle and "Yoon wit h Huosenos & Danwine 
y reason of the scft and p 
Bik do oe. oy sranen ats scomfort to the wearer. 
*ietai Book sa Knitting (ie an Sith oeagaes 
on Kn . 6), 
Koitdine 7 and Etching Silk, sent ca roniot ofa — 4 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY, 
FLORENCE, MASS. 


evbunches 


or mending pur- 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


Tile Stoves, Grates and Brass 
Goods for the Open Fire-place. 


Manufacturers’ Agents For Sale of Trent Tiles, 


aS tiles, for color, griietic beauty, and Pinige ty of 
Bu! rior to ny produced either at home pi 
You are to er invited to call ® and inspect wi 
Ses our. new and commodious wareroom 
nd si ycenta for postag 


MURDOUK PARLOR GRATE COMPANY. 


18 Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 


HOUSE FURNISHING, 


KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS, 











PORTABLE BATHING APPARATUS, 
STEAMER AND PIAZZA CHAIRS, 


For Sale by 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 608 SIXTH AVENUE, 
1888 and 1840 BROADWAY. 


erie 2 SUBSTITUTE 





nbya 2 pres Eve yeue actus su 
stitute heretofore sold by L. Lum Rinth can be Be 
| vs from neor our authori a 
2d5e. Circulars Free. 


YOUNG & FULMER, 731 Arch Rare 
(Ate Moet. PRESS. 








Price, complete with Type, &c., 
to $10 and up, Priat® Cards, 
diiare Lal 








card and 
I Press |W. 


Mode! 
IMPROVED. | Mir. 721 Chostaut St. 


THE CELEBRATED GEPTYSRURG CHAIR. 
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Farm und Garden, 


The Agricultural Editor wili be glad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel epectally interested | 








THE TULIP. 
BY MRS, M. D. WELLOOME. 


Ix rummaging among some old books in a 
library at that antiquated mansion described so 
graphically in Longfellow’s poem entitled “‘ Lady 
Wentworth,” T found a small volume, published 
many years ago, containing some curious things 
in the floricultural department, and the laay of 
the house, whom I was visiting, kindly per- 
mitted me to take the book away with me. 
From Portsmouth I went to Boston, and, while 
looking over a collection of rare and antique 
volumes recently imported, I found one giving 
a very full history of the tulip mania; and it is 
from these two curious books I shall mainly de- 
rive the material of this sketch, which cannot 
fail to interest our readers. 

The tulip derives its name from tulipan, a 
Turkish word, signifying a turban. It is the 
favorite flower of the Turks, and during the 
early days of Spring they hold a feast in its 
honor, which is celebrated in the Sultan’s 
seraglio, SBeaffolds are erected, long galleries 
prepared and ranged in amphitheatrical grada- 
tion and covered with rich carpeting ; these are 
quickly covered with an immense number of 
crystal vases, filled with the most beautiful 
tulips in the world, As soon as evening arrives 
the whole is illuminated; scented tapers diffuse 
the most odoriferous perfumes; colored lamps 
glitter on all sides, like garlands of opals, emer- 
alds, sapphires, diamonds and rubies; a pro- 
digious number of birds in golden cages awa- 
kened by the spectacle, mingle their notes with 
the melodious concord of unseen musical in- 
struments; a shower of rose-water refreshes the 
air; the gates are opened and groups of young 
Circassians add the luster of their beauty and 
the elegance of their costume to this enchanting 
féte. The Bultan’s pavilion occupies the center 
of the seraglio, The Sultan negligently reclines 
on cushions in the midst of the presents which 
the nobles of his court have laid at his feet. 

Many fine things have been written of these gay 
flowers; but we will not quote more than this 
stanza frem Cowley, published originally ina 
volame of his entitled‘ Poetical Blossoms,” 
The work was published when he was only seven- 
teen years of age. He was born in London in 
1618, 

“The tulip next appeared, all over gay, 

But wanton, full of pride, and full of play; 

The world can’t show a dye but here has place ; 

Nay, by new mixtures, she can change her face. 

Purple and gold are both beneath her care; 

The richest needlework she loves to wear; 

Her only study is to please the eye, 

And to outshine the rest in finery.” 

HISTORY OF THE TULIP. 


Conrad Gesner claimed to be the first to bring 
this flower into repute. He says that he first 
saw it, in the year 1559, in a garden at Augsburg 
belonging to the learned Counsellor Herwart, a 
man very famous in his day for his collection of 
rare exotics, The bulbs were sent to this gentle- 
man bya friend at Constantinople, where the 
flower had long been a favorite. Who was Ges- 
ner? He was an eminent physician and natural- 
ist, who was born at Zurich 1516, and was pro- 
fessor of philosophy there twenty-four years, 
His fame asa botanist spread all over Europe, and 
he had correspondence with learned men of all 
countries, He wrote numerous able w rks on 
different branches of natural history, of which 
his *‘ Historia Animalium” won for him the 
appellation of the Pliny of Germany. His 
** Bibliotheca Universalis,” a full catalogue of all 
writers extant, in three languages—-Greek, He- 
brew and Latin—was his greatest work. Thus 
you see that Europe was indebted to a very emi- 
nent scholar as well as botanist, for the talip. 

In the course of ten or twelve years after the 
time Gesner first saw it at Augsburg, the bulbs 
were much sought for by the wealthy, especially 
in Holland and Germany. Rich people sent to 
Constantinople for them, and paid very extrav- 
agant prices. The first planted in England were 
brought from Vienna in 1600. From that time 
till the year 1636 the tulip increased in popular- 
ity. Many learned men, including Pompeius de 
Angelus and the celebrated Lipsius of Leyden, 
were passionately fond of tulips. In 1634 the 
rage among the Dutch to possess them was so 
great that the ordinary industry of the country 
was neglected, and the population, even to its 
lowest dregs, embarked in the speculation, As 
the mania increased the prices augmented, until 
enormous sums were paid for single bulbs. A 
tulip of the species called Admiral Leifken, 
weighing 400 perils (a small weight; leas than a 
grain), was worth 4,400 florins ; an Admiral Van 
der Pyck, weighing 446 perits, was valued at 
1,260 florins; a Childer of 106 perits, 1,615 
florins; a Viceroy, 3,000 florirs; and, most 
precious of all,a Semper Augustus, weighing 
200 periés, was thought to be very cheap at 5,500 
florins. It was much sought for, and an inferior 
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bulb commanded a price of 200 florins, It is 
said that, at one time, early in 1636, there were 
only two roots of this sort to be had in all Hol- 
land, and those not of the best quality. So 
anxious were the speculators to obtain them 
that one person offered the fee simple of twelve 
acres of building ground for the Haarlem tulip. 
That of Amsterdam was bought for 4,600 florins, 
anew carriage, two gray horses, and a complete 
set of harness, 

Munting, an industrious author of that day, 
who wrote a folio volume of one thousand pages 
upon the tulip mania, gave the following list of 
articles and their value, which were paid for one 


single root of the rare species called the 
Viceroy : 
Florine. 
Two lasts of wheat.......... 0... ..csceee 448 
POSE DAGID OF BIO 66s s vccodscccedeccocecas 558 
DOES GUE, GIR. vnc ccaccdcccsecvcostecsnvs 480 
Eight fat Gwine.......ccccc-coccscccessee 20 
Two hogsheads of wine,............+..+. 70 
EE Dane cecessnconcscnvecsen 82 
De nthe sendencscccccecees 192 
One thousand Ibs, of cheose........ .... 120 
BD CORRGEIED BOB. occ ccccccccccccccceeccese 100 
Be I ces coccsecceccnceseesess 80 
sliver drinking-cup...............0.+5+ 60 
DOO ccndinceetiesisssdedccecedovets stl 2,500 


People who had been absent from Holland 
and whose return was when this folly was at its 
hight, were sometimes led into awkward di- 
lemmas, An amusing instance of this kind is 
related in Blainville’s ‘‘Travels.” A wealthy 
merchant, who prided himself not a little on his 
rare tulips, received, upon one occasion, a very 
valuable consignment of merchandise from the 
Levant. Intelligence of its arrival was brought 
him by a sailor, who presented himself for that 
purpose at the counting house, where there were 
many bales of goods of many kinds. The mer- 
chant, to reward the sailor for his news, munifi- 
cently (?) made him a present of five red her- 
rings, for his breakfast. The sailor seeing a 
bulb lying upon the counter, and thinking 
it an onion, slipped it into his pocket as a rel- 
ish for his herring. He got off with his prize, 
and proceeded tu the quay to eat his breakfast, 
Hardly had he left the counting room when the 
merchant missed his valuable Semper Augustus, 
worth about £280 sterling. The whole estab- 
lishment was im an uproar at once ; but all search 
for the precious bulb was vain. Great was the 
merchant's distress. At last some one thought 
of the sailor. ‘the merchant sprang into the 
street and ran as for his life, with the household 
after him. The sailor was found quietly seated 
on a coil of ropes masticating the last morsel of 
his cnion! Little did he dream that he had 
been eating a breakfast whose cost might have 
regaled a whole ship’s company for a twelve. 
month; or, at the enraged merchantman ex. 
pressed it ‘‘might have sumptuously feasted the 
Prince of Orange and the whole court of the 
Stadtholder.” Anthony caused pearls to be dis- 
solved in wine to drink the health of Cleopatra ; 
and Sir Thomas Gresham drank a diamond dis- 
solved in wine to the health of Queen Elizabeth 
when she opened the Royal Exchange ; but the 
breakfast of this Dutchman sailor was as costly 
as either. Methinks he must have thought it 
a very mild sort of onion, and one marvels at his 
jgnorance. Poor fellow he had to pay for it 
with months of imprisonment, 

Another story is tld of an English traveler, 
which is scarcely less ludicrous. This gentle- 
man, an amateur botanist, happened to see a 
tulip-root lying in the conservatory of a weulthy 
Dutchman. Being ignorant of ite quality, he 
took out his penknife, and peeled off its coats 
by way of experimenting upon it. When it was 
by this means reduced to half its size, he cut it 
into two equal seetions, and was making some 
learned remarks on the singular appearance of 
the unknown bulb, when its owner, suddeniv 
aware of what he was doing, pounced upon him, 
and with fury asked him if he knew what he had 
been domg. ‘Peeling a most extraordinary 
onion” was the reply of the botanist. “Hundert 
tausand .duyvel!” said the exasperated Dutch- 
man. ‘It’s an Admiral Van der Eyck.” “Thank 
you,” replied the traveling botanist, taking out 
his notebook to make a note of it. “Are these 
Admirals common in your country?” ‘Death 
and the Devil!” profanely said the Dutchman, 
seizing hold of the collar of the astonished man 
of science. “Come before the syndic and you 
shall see.” In spite ot his protests, the traveler 
was brought into the presence of the magistrate, 
where he learned, to his consternation, that the 
bulb upon which he had been experimenting 
was worth four thous:nd florins; and notwith- 
standing all he could say im extenuation, he was 
lodged in prison until he found securities for 
the payment of this sum. 

The demand for talips of a rare species in- 
creased so much inthe year 1636 that regular 
marts for their sale were established at the 
Stock Exchange of Amsterdam, in Rotterdam, 
Haarlem, Leyden, Alkmar, Hoorn ahd other 
towns. Symptoms of gambling now became for 
the first time apparent. The stock-jobbers, ever 
on the alert for a new speculation, dealt largely 
in tulips, making tse of all the means they so 
well know how to eniploy t causé fluctuations 
in prices. The tulip jobbers speculated in the 


rise and fall of the tulip stocks, and made large 
profits by buying when prices fell, and selling 
out when they rose. Does not this remind one 
of Wall Street ? 

Many individuals grew suddenly rich, and this 
led the people on so that they rushed to the tulip 
marts, like flies around a honey-pot. Every one 
supposed the passion for tulips would last for- 
ever, and that the wealthy from every part of 
the world would send to Holland and pay what- 
ever pricea were asked for them. The riches of 
Europe would be concentrated on the shores of 
Zuyder Zee, and poverty banished from the 
favored clime of Holland. People of all ranks, 
from the noble to the cook’s scuilion, and even 
chimney-sweeps, were affected by the mania and 
dabbled in tulips. Houses and lands were off- 
eced at ruinously low prices or exchanged at the 
mart for bulbs, The infection spread, and 
foreigners were smitten with the same frenzy. 
As a result of such a state, the prices of the 
necessaries of life rose in value, until the panic 
came, @ fearful reaction ; prices fell, confidence 
was destroyed, and defaulters were announced 
day after day in all the towns of Holland. Dis- 
tress was everywhere. Substantial merchants 
were reduced almost to beggary. Appeals were 
made to the government, and when they gave 
their decision, it was not accepted. There was 
no court in Holland which would compel the 
contractor at the hight of the mania, to pay the 
sum promised, after the fall of prices came. It 
took years for the country to recover from the 
severe shock. 

The example of the Dutch was imitated to 
some extent in England and France; but 
though the ae exerted themselves to the 
utmost to raise the prices to the same standard 
as in Amsterdam, they failed. The flowers, 
however, became very popular, and sold at ex- 
travagant prices for a time. In Scotland, 
toward the close of the seventeenth century, the 
highest price for tulips, given on the authority 
of a writer in the supplement to the third edi- 
tion of the L£ncyclopedia Brittanica, was ten 
guineas, 

Their value scems to have diminished from 
that time till the year 1769, when the two most 
valuable species in England—the Don Quevedo 
and the Valentinier—were valued, the former at 
two guineas, and the latter at twoand a half. 
In the year 1800 a common price for a single 
bulb was fifteen guineas, In 1835 a bulb of the 
species called the Miss Fanny Kemble was sold 
by public auction in London for seventy-five 
pounds, But still more remarkable was the 
price of a tulip in the possession of a gardener 
in the King’s Road, Chelsea, labeled in his cat- 
alogues at two hundred guineas. 

And thus ends our history of a most extraor- 
dinary delusion, which, were it not so well 
authenticated, might be deemed a fiction. 

We question if, in that time of fabulous 
prices, they had more beautiful varieties than 
may be purchased to-day for a single dime. 
For fifty cents per dozen mixed sorts can be 
bought, so that everybody who bas a garden- 
bed may have it Bey, in early Spring with these 
brilliant flowers, Planting in the Autumn the 
early and late blooming, the single and the 
double, the tall and the dwarf, one can have a 
bed of bloom for a long time. 
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agreeable and a good appetizer*” 
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BETTER CROPS 


WITH 


Forrester's Complete Manures 
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GEORGE B. FORRESTER, 
169 Front Street, New York. 
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I. J, SIMONSON, 


Seedsman and Florist, 
63 BARCLAY STREET, N. Y. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of over 100 
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Seeds all tested in our greenhouses. before 
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FARMERS’ FERTILIZER CO., 
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42 Washington St., Providence, K. 1. 
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Best in the World. 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT FREE, 
PENNOCK MANUFACTURING CO., 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 
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Pure Bone Superphosphate of f.ime. 
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CAYUGA LAND PLASTER. 
‘| The Cheapest Fertilizer! Read what is said of it! 


“ Plaster, with the least expense, produces the heaviest crops.”—H. Carrn, late U. S, Com'r Agrioulture. 

“ Gypsum ig the saliva and gastric Juice of plants,”—Hzpwia, 

“Has fully proved one of the best and cheapest commercial fertilizers known to mankind."+-HORAcE GREELEY, 

“ Fifty cents’ worth gave increase of over ten bushela wheat per acre,” —U. 8. Agric'l Report, 1868, pave 85, 

“ Have never known a poor farm on which plaster has been freely used.”—Lev1 OBEBHOLTZER, 

“ Cayuga Plaster contains an appreciable amount of phosphate of lime, which proportionately increases its 
value.”—/ndiana Farmer, 

“ The result of a series of experiments in the use of Cayuga Plaster on Potatoes bas been unexpectedly 
favorable, In the most carefully conducted experiment increase was 38 per cent,”—Joun J, THOMAS. 


Sold in car-loads only, Send for PROGRESSIVE FARMER’S MEMORANDUM BOOK—Free. 


CAYUGA PLASTER CO., Union Springs, N. Y. 
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THE MARKET. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 


REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL COMPANY, Ilion, W. Y. 


New York (Office, 118 Chambers Street. 
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